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RHODE-ISLAND DISTRICT, 


{L.8.] Be it remembered, that on the seventh day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, and in the fifty 
second year of the independence of the United States of America, RicHARD 
Kyicut, Paapon TiLLinGHast, Tuomas TiLLINGHAST, BENJAMIN 
Sweet, BENJAMIN PoTTER, JoHN Wovup, Stocum, and SHEF- 
FIELD Wait, Committee in behalf of the Yearly Meeting of Six Principle 
Baptists, of this District, deposited in this office a title of a book, the right 
whereof they claim as proprietors, in the words following, viz. 


** History of the General or Six Principle Baptists, in Europe and Ameri- 
ea: in two parts, published under the patronage of the Rhode-Island Yearly 
Meeting. y RicHarpD Kyicut, Pastor of the Six Principle Baptist 
Church in Scituate, R. I.” 


**In conformity to an act of Congress of the United States, entitled *‘ An act 
for tho encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and 
books, to the authorg and proprietors of such copics. during the time therein 
mentioned ;”’ and also to an act entitled “ \n act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, by securing the copies of maps, charts and books to the authors and pro- 
ees ay of such copies, during the time therein mentioned, and extendixg the 

nefit thereof to the art of designing, engraving and etching historical and 


ethes prints.” Witness, 
BENJAMIN COWELL, 
Clerk of Rhode-Island District. 
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PREFACE. 


That denomination of Christians, now called the old or 
$ix Principle Baptists, who have fromthe days oi Christ and 
his Apostles, endeavoured to walk in all the ordinances and 


commandments of the Lord, keeping them as they were =~ 


delivered in his Gospel, holding the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, as contained in Heb. 6. 1, 2. having in all 
ayes borne witness to these divine truths, both by word and 
practice. Yet by reason of the violent and almost unceas- 
ing persecutions through which they have had to pass, and 
the humble and unassuming demeanor of its votaries, they 
have hitherto been kept in great obscurity. Yet it evident- 
ly appears that the General or Six Principle Baptists, were 
the most ancient, and fur a long time the most numerous, 
yet they have been usually overlooked, or confounded, with 
their brethren of other persuasions, as a recent historian 
justly observes ; * That they neglected to publish their own 
history and it has not been attended to by others.” ‘To re- 
store them and their history to their proper station and to 
assign to them their due share in the religous transactiors 
of past centuries and to bring to view the undeviating path 
_of Gospel truth which they have uniformly trod, through the 
different ages of the Christian era, is the principal design of 
this publication, in which we shall endeavour to give as gen- 
eral information of their history as the limits of our little 
work will permit, having neither time, room, nor inclination 
to arraign or call in question other principles, practices, or 
denominations, ‘‘ but to the word and to the testimony, if we 
speak not according to these, it is because there is no light 
in us.” To our candid brethren of every denomination, 
who love our Lord and are waiting for his second appearing, 
and to all the friends and lovers of truth, through the bless- 
ing of God this little work is prayerfully directed, hoping 
though contracted and imperfect it may in some degree 
be useful in leading souls in the right way of the Lord and that 
christian charity will draw the veil over the many errors and 
imperfections they may discover in it, when they consider the 
illiterate and inadequate abilities of the author, who never be- 
fore attempted to appear in public in this way, and it is alto- 
gether unlikely that he ever will again. By comparing our 
happy lot in this our favoured land of religious and civil liberty, 
where we all may sit under our vines with delight, and wor- 
ship the Father of mercies, and none to molest or make 
afraid, with the painful sufferings and cruel persecutions, in- 
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ty of our species and leading them to feel for, and love one 
‘another, witli the pure love of brethren, and that fervently 
’ well may we exclaim, 
His doctrine is almighty love 
There’s virtue in his name 
To turn the Raven to a Dove, 
| The Lion te a Lamb.”’ 
- 


Iv 


» flicted (even unto dexth ) for conscience sake, on our faith- 
' ful brethren of former ages, may we all endeavour to possess 
‘our vessels in sanctification and in honour and unity in thanks- 
iving to the great head of the church, for the benign in- 
uence of his gracious Gospel, in taming the savage feroci- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


_ A General or Six Principle Baptist, who understands the 
true principles of his profession, does not esteem it necés- 
sary to have his tenets through the several ages of the church. 
He is fully pursuaded, however early, or generally, other 
opinions may have prevailed, that those principles, which 
distinguish him from other professions of christianity, are 
clearly taught and enjoined by the great head of the church, 
in the grand commission to his Apostles. ‘Go ye,” said 
the asscending Saviour,| “into all the world, and. preach 
the Gospel to every creature, teaching them to observe 
all things, whatsoever I have commanded you. . He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; and he that 
believeth not shall be damned; and lo I am with you all way 
even unto the end of thé world.” He is convinced that the 


‘New Testament is full of evidences and light, though the 


spirit sufficiently given to direct him in the way and every 
man that the apostles and primative christians walked and 
obeyed the divine precepts of their Lord, as he now does, 
and the statement of facts will clearly prove that there have 
been Baptists in all ages, since the Baptist dohn, who have 
heartily joined with him in pointing sinners to the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the ,world. It-is gen- 
erally allowed by those who have candidly examined. for 
themselves, that for the two first centuries after Christ,’ all 
who professed to be his followers were baptists. They. bap- 
tized none but such as made a credible profession of their 
faith and experience, and these they always immersed_ in 
water. Towards the end of the second century, a kind of — 


_ mysterious efficacy began to be, aseribed to the ordinance 


baptism, and many imagined that those who died un- 
baptized could not be saved. This naturally engaged the hu- 
mane ‘passions of parents for the welfare of their children 
who died in their infancy, and desirous that they might be par- — 
takers of a rite, so essential to their future welfare, by 
degrees the custom of baptizing infants was introduced. In 
the course of the third century , but for many centuries al- | 
ter this the mode remained unchanged, they baptized by im- 
mersion for ages. But in succeeding centuries the darkness of 
Popery grew deeper and deeper, till it eclipsed almost to- 
tally the light the Gospel, and involved the christian 
world in the thick shades of error and superstition, and the ~ 
pure ordinances of the gospel were beclouded with human 
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Various ceromonies were invente 


vil \ 

| 
additioas and traditions. During tis long night a different 
mode was introduced for baptism. Instead of plunging 
those who professed to believe in Christ, in water, and rais- 
ing them up again, to shew their belief in a dying and risen 
Saviour, infants .became the subject and the mode was 
changed, first to pouring water over the head and shoulders, 
and then to sprinkling .a few frope of water in the face. 

3 


| and the whole transac- 
tion assumed an air of mystery. It however appears. that 
through the darkness of Popery there were many who pro- 
fessed and maintained the genuine doctrine of the Gospel. 
Several historians have traced 'the-baptists up to the Apostles’ 
time, It is not presumed that those ancient followers of | 
Whrist were always called baptists, they were called saints, 
disciples, Sc; and the disciples were first called christians at 
Autiock, and after the church of Rome claimed all power 
over Christendom, issued her impious decrees and biilbréed 


_ her abominations on mankind, by the aid of the civil arm, 


those that remained stedfast in the primitive faith and prac- 


‘tice, were denominated heritics, dissenters, nonconformists, 


&c. These spread into the various names of Donatists, Puri- 
tans, Waldences, Albigences, Lollards, Wicklifites, Sc. re- 


ceiving their different appellations, from their different lead- 


ers, the name of the place of tlfeir rise, or from some par- 
ticular sentiment which they held, though in the fundamental | 
principles of Christ’s doctrine nearly the same. At length 
some of these were so far weakened by persecution and se- 


duction by~the emissaries of the Romish Church, as to fall 


into some of her errors and began to baptize their children: 


which practice was firmly opposed by their brethren, prov- 


ing by the acriptures that adults and those only who had ex- 
rienced the new birth, were the proper subjects of baptism. 
his they supported by their practice, re-baptising all that 
jouied them, that had not been baptized by immersion in the. 
nameéof the Father, Son and Holy Ghust, experiencing re- 
ntefice towards God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which their enemies called them Anabaptists, as signifi- 
cant of their practice, which name they sustained for many 
centuries and those that practised infant baptism were de- 
nominated Pedobaptists. In 1663, a number of the mem- 
bers of an Independant Churchén England, being dissatisfied 
with the practice of infant baptism,or sprinkling,and convinced 
of the propriety of believers baptism by immersion, withdrew 
4rqm said cRurch and formed themselves into a seperate 
society, and Were denominated the particular baptists, in con- 
sequence of the sentiments of particular election and rep- 
fobation whieh they held. This was the first Cavalnistic ‘or — 
particular baptists’ church that was established in England. 
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It appear’ that the general and particular baptists both prae- 
tised the laying on of hands on private members; therefore 
those formerly called anabaptists were then denominated the 
old or general baptists in contra-distinction from the particu- 
lar baptists, in consequence of the doctrine which they held 
(1. e,) the general attainment for sin, by the death of Christ, 
_ the general offer of salvation to eyery sinner, with the uni- — 
versal reproofs of the spirit, and calls and invitations of the 
gospel. It appears from recents accounts that some of the 
particular baptists still continue the practices of laying on of 
hands on their private members in England, Ireland, Wales 
and other countries. When our forefathers emigrated trom - 
_ Europe to this our favoured land of religion, many baptists 
were amongst them, both general and particular, and found- 
ed churches and professed and practised agreeable to their 
faith, and as the particular baptists here did not generally 
practice, or consider the fourth principle of Christ’s doctrine 
essential, they have been denominated the calvinistic elec-. 
tion or five principle baptists, and the general baptists have 
been distinguished by the name of the old Freewill or Six 
Priaciple Baptists ‘by reason of their continuing to hold 
strictly to the six .princij les of-the doctrine of christ as in 
Heb. 6, 1,2. As the uniformity or perpetuity of any par- 
ticular denomination depends not on the uniformity, or per- 
petuity of « name, but on the uniformity of principles 
and practices, we humbly trust that evangelical faith 
_and apostolical practice will evidently appear to have been 
maintained from John the Baptist down to the present time, 
and that God has not left mankind destitute of witnesses. 
We shall endeayour to take a hasty review of these worthies, | 
their rise and progress, principles and practice, persecutions, 
and suffeirngs, first in foreign countries, and then in our own | 

trough the successive ages of the church. Ped 
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CONTANTS 


OF PART FIRST. 


“Ast. Their origin and progress in the old counitries. 
2d. Their faith, ordinances, discipline and practice. 
3d. Their persecutions, sufferings and martyrdoms. 
4th. Biographical sketches of their eminent men. 
Sth. The judgments of God on cruel persecutors. 


. 6th. A list of their churches and ministers in England, &e. 
Extracted from various authors, mostly (and that part not 
particularly quoted) from Adam Taylor's History of the En- 
glish General Baptists. 
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A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the an- 
cient Order of the General or Six Principle . 
- Baptists, from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, m foreign countries. 


Referring our readers, to the Scripture testi- 
mony for the origin and progress, ordinances 
faith and practice of the followers of Christ and 
his Apostles during their time, we shall begin 
our account with the introduction of the Gos- 
pel into Britain. 

& About sixty years after our Lord 
to glory, his kingdom came into our land; which 
of the messengers of his grace was first sent to . 
prepare his way in this region, is not now cer- 
tainly known, but it is generally believed that 
Paul and his associates first preached the gos- 
pel to the Britons. But whoever Immanuel 
first sent to show our countrymen the way of 
salvation, doubtless they taught that he that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he 
that believeth not shall be damned, nor did they 
preach in vain, for in Britain as well as in other 
countries, many of them which heard the w 


believed on the Lord, and were baptized, both | 


men and women. So that it appears that the 
first British Christians were Baptists. Chris- 
tianity soon made considerable progress in our 
land. Christians cast off the works of darkness, 

and put on the armour of Light. The catidle 
of the Lord shone upon thetr heads, and his 
secrets were abort their tabernacles. They sat 
| | 
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_-under their vines and fig-trees with delight and 
waxed stronger and stronger in the Lord.’’* 
“'This happy island afforded an asylum -for the 
banished Christians of other countries, during 
the first general persecutions.’?? Geofery of 
Monmouth an ancient writer, tells us that, in 
the country of the Britons, Christianity flourished, 
which never decayed even from the Apustles, . 
time, amongst whom, says he, was the preaching 
of the gospel, sincere doctrine and living faith, 
and such form of worship as was delivered to 
_ the churches by the apostles themselves, and that — 
they even to death withstood the Romish rites 
and ceremonies, and that as long as the British 
churches possessed the country, they kept them- 
selves sound in the faith, and pure in the wor- 
ship, order and discipline of Christ’s doctrine, 
as it was delivered to them from the apostles 
and Evangelists.’’+ ‘*But after a season their 
adversary moved wicked men to weaken them 
bY the way; ten times did the Emperors 
of Rome cruelly persecute the flock of Christ, 
and an immense multitude of our brethren 
were slain for their religion; we therefore 
find that the first English Martyrs were Bap- 
tists. Their places of worship were thrown 
down, the Holy Scriptures burnt in the streets, 
_. and Christianity almost rooted out of the land; 
but as soon-as this dreadful calamity had gone 
by, the remnant of the faithful who had fled to 
the woods and rocks for refuge from the storm, 
and had their lives for a prey, left their solitary 
abodes, rebuilt their. meeting-houses, revived as 
the corn, grew as the vine, and cast forth their 
roots as Labanon; but about A. D. 593 the 
Saxons conquered Britain, and as soon.as these 
savage Pagans were possessed of the kingdom, 
they threw. down Christianity, and set up their 


* Memoirs Eng. Bap. --f Ivimey vol. I. p. 43. 
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- own idolatey, plundered the country from sea to 
sea, and destroyed almost every vestige of true 
Religion: cities, towns and villages, were set on 
fire, the flames spread over the land, places of 
oaiabeith public and private buildings, fell in one 
common ruin, pastors and their people, citizens 
and peasants, perished by fire and sword with- 
out distinction, no one daring to give their bo- 
dies an honorable burial. | 

Gildas, who wrote a few years after, says, — 

that all the towns, with the beating of the rams, | 
and all the townsmen, pastors, priests and peo- 
ple, with naked swords that glittered on all sides, 
and crackling flames, were hurled to the ground, 
and they scarcely left the face of Christianity . 
where they prevailed, aud yet pure religion was 
not wholly extirpated from the island. 
But notwithstanding these dreadful events, 
the cause of Christ did not become wholly ex- 
tinct in this. nation, many of our brethren fled. 
into Cornwall and Wales, for safety, and others 
found grace in the wilderness, the Lord remem- 
bered them in their low.estate, and though per- 
secuted, they were not forsaken, though cast 
down they were not utterly destroyed. 

While the church of God languished in Brit- 
ain, under oppression, the man of sin gathered 
strength at Rome, to impose his abominations 
on mankind., In about A. D. 596, pope Greg- 
ory (a great deceiver) sent Austin: the monk, 
and a number of his brethren into England, to - 
convert the Saxons, from Paganism to Popery ; 

the enterprise succeeded and the work of con- 
_ version (or rather perversion) was performed on 
a large scale, Austin was graciously received at 

court; the king soon became a Roman convert, 
and advised his subjects to follow his example ; 
they well understood the importance of obeying 
the king’s counsel ; believers of this or 
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abounded and offered to be baptised into their 
faith. 

Budi, who wrote his history about 731, (al- 
though a Saxon, and unfriendly to the - British 
chutchee) says that “Christianity with great 
improvements, as to outward pomp, was during 
this period received from Rome, through the 
hands of Austin the monk. about’ the year 598, 
but there was a purer Christianity in the island 
before, that was much freer from. adulterations 
and podeaptions than that which was now intro- 
duced under the same name. ‘There were great 
contests between those of the old stamp, and 
those of the new.”’ 

Austin having met with such success in Eng- 
land, resolved to try what he could do in Wales; 
the Baptists who had fled there from the perse- 
cutions of the Saxons, were now become nu- 
merous. Austin was determined if possible to 
bring them within the,pale of his church, he 
sent to their pastors requesting them to receive the 
Pope’s commandments, and walk in them all the 
days of their lives, but they would not ; he then 
offered to capitulate with them in these words, 


“assent unto me in three things, first, that ye 
keep Easter-day as it is ordained, second, that 


ye give Christendom to your children, third, that 
ye preach unto the ‘English the word of. God 
as I have exhorted you, 5 but they would have 


none of his counsel,- so that the first British 


Protestants were Baptists. Finding he could 


not prevail on them to change the glory of God 


into a beast, he threatened them saying, “since 
ye will not have peace of your brethren, ye shall 
have war and wretchedness;’? and he brought 
the Saxons upon them to shed their innocent 
blood, and while they were gathered in the 
devotion and prayer to God for 
protection, the Saxons fell upon them in this 


_ defenceless condition, and between 11 and 1200 
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of these innocent Christians fell victims to po- 
pish rage and cruelty, and but about 50 escaped 
instant death,* their buildings were demolished, 

and their library more precious than gold, con- 
sumed with fire, and that faith which had endur- 
ed in Endtiind about 400 years, became nearly 
extinct throughout the land: this appears to be 
the last stand. made in these islands against 
Popery or the man of sin, and the whole nation 
in a short time sunk under its dreadful influence, 
but the few that escaped, not at all discouraged ~ 
by the slaughter of their brethren, cleaved to the 
Lord with full purpose of heart. ‘There was no 


infant baptism in England, until Austin came 


there; the church was now divided into the old 


and new $ the old baptist church, held fast their 


usual simplicity and integrity, and fought the 
good fight of faith, ascribing glory, honor and 


power to him that sitteth on the throne and to 


the lamb forever.”’ 

‘The christian religion had prior to these 
days spread into many countries, and it appears _ 
that in the beginning of the fifth century there 
were upwards of four hundred congregations in 
Africa, and there is good proof that many, if not 
all of these Christians were baptists ; the bap- 
tists in Justinian’s time are represented by histo- 
rians as honest and godly Christians. : 

The Donatists, were a numerous class of Bap- 
tists in the early ages of the church, and spread | 
over many countries, of whom the four hundred 
churches in Africa were a part, they were con- 
sidered to be the ancestors, and of tthe same 


denomination of those, who afterwards were 


called Waldenses, Albigenses, Lollards, &c. 
It appears that they were established upon, and 
practised the principles of Christ’s doctrine, 
Heb. vi. 1, 2, as they all rejected the baptism of 


of Baptists, 
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44 
those who were since called Catholics, and such 
as came over to them they re-baptized. The 
Council of Nice ordered in 325, ** that all who 
came over to the established churches, from the 
Paulianists should be re-baptised,?? that sect not 
baptising in the name of the Trinity, ‘* but the No- 
vatians, and Puritans, might be admitted by laying 
on of hands only,’’ as they baptised their converts 


inthe name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 


upon a profession of faith in Christ. — Thus it ap- 
pears that laying on of hands was then practised 
by the churches established upon the foundation 
of the gospel. During the sixth century, there 
‘were many dissenters from the established Church 
of Rome, who opposed the Catholics, and there 
is abundant evidence, that many of these were 


tribe ‘followed their example. 

The Moors conquered Spain, A. D. 7 14, on 
this occasion many of the Spanish Christians 
fied to the Pyrenean mountains, which separate 
their country from France, probably they formed 
little independant republics under the protection 
of the Moors; in a short time the mountains 


were overstocked with inhabitants, and they 
spread into the adjacent valleys, on the Spanish 
territories, and still increasing, near the middle © 


of this century many thousands of these people 
with their wives, children, servants, &c. emi- 
grated over the Pyrenees and settled in the 
French provinces, at the foot of the mountains. 


‘They remained’ almost unmolested for nearly 


five hundred years; and during the gross dark- 
ness of Popery preserved and enjoyed much of 
the primitive doctrine, practice and spirit of 
Christianity. They were the ancestors of those 
pious sufferers who afterwards were so dread- 


_ fully persecuted under the names of Waldenses, — 
&c, These it dif- 


Baptists. Believers’ baptism was practised in © 
_ Egypt, m 670, in such esteem that other coun- — 
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fered in little or nothing from the Baptists, but 
in name, the Waldenses taking their name from 
a Baptist minister by the name of Waldens, 
who travelled into distant lands, and through his 
ministry gathered many converts, and planted a 
number of churches; the Albigenses holding 
about the same doctrinal principles and practicts, 
derived their name from the town of Albi where 
the Baptist principles were propagated and 
churches established. There is strong evi- 
dence that many of these were Baptists as we 
find their followers were when they became the 
objects of persecution, besides those fugitives, 
numbers of them whom the Catholics denomi- 
nated heretics continued in Spain and enjoyed 
under the Mahometans greater religious liberty 
than they had done under the Catholics; they 
were distinguished by various names in the vari- 
ous countries, and different ages in which they 
existed, as Puritans, Henricans, Anoldists, Al- 
bigenses, Lollards, &c. but they all agreed in 
one article; they re-baptised all that joined 
their communities from other churches, and 
they baptised none without a personal confession 
of faith, and asserted that a New Testament 
church consisted only of virtuous persons born 
of water and of the spirit. 

It appears from ancient writers, that this de- 
nomination of zealous Christians, the most nu- 
merous, and perhaps the most ancient sect, 
some historians having traced them down even 
to the Apostles’ time, and asserted that in all 
ages, they have maintained the Apostolic order, 
in faith and practice. Although they were 
scattered over all Europe in vast numbers; one 
writer says, they were as numerous as the sand 
of the sea, and crept into every nation, and spread 
their tenets;’’ yet their principal residence was 
anciently in the valleys of Piedmont, and the 
surrounding lofty mountains. Piedmont lies in 
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~~ Italy, at the foot of the Alps, isone hundred and 
seventy-five miles long, and forty wide; here the 

great bodyof Waldenses amounting to many thou- 
sands, enjoyed religious liberty for many centu- 
ries, secluded in a great measure from the rage 
and corruptions of Popery, maintaining the true — 
principles of the doctrine of Christ. They 
were remarkable for the simplicity of their lives, 
and purity of their doctrine, holding tenaciously 
_ to the New Testament as the only authority or 
rule of faith and practice. ‘They were consid- 
ered the greatest enemies of Popery, which had 
now corrupted all nations because they opposed 
and withstood her abominatiofis, under all their 
cruel persecution, unparalleled sufferings, and 
innumerable martyrdoms, being continually har- 
rassed, slaughtered and driven to the wild inhos- 
pitable mountains and lonely sequestered vallies 
for refuge, where alone they could enjoy any de- 
gree of peace or safety. Thus the “ great 
dragon, with his seven heads and ten horns,”’ 
representing the seven emperors, and ten Popes 
of Rome in great rage casting out the flood of 
Popery and persecution after the woman, the 
true church, *‘ which fled into the wilderness 
where she had a place prepared of God, that 
they should feed her there, one thousand, two 
hundred and three score days,’’ here “ the wit- 
nesses by the power of God prophesied one thou- 
sand, two hundred and three score days, clothed 
in sackcloth.”?* How exactly this agrees with 
the intolerant rage of Popery, which commenced 
with violence against the true followers of the | 
- Lamb, in the first part of the fifth century, say A. — 
D. 430, add to this the one thousand, two hundred 
and three score days or 1260 years which the 
church suffered sore persecution in the wilderness, 
amounts to the exact time when King William the 


*See Rey. 12. 
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friend to liberty of conscience ascended the throne — - 


and put astop to the violence of persecution, and 
restored the true church to liberty by the memo- — 
rable Act. of Toleration, the bulwark of reli- 
gious liberty in England, passed in L690; about 
- this time the power of the Pope began to decline 
in other countries, and the fetters of conscience 
were knocked off. ‘Thus they overcame him by 
the blood of the lamb and by the word of their _ 
testimony, and they loved not their lives unto - 
From the reign of Constantine, when the first 
established Church had: been founded, there 
were always numbers of dissenters m the east- 
ern empire, who were persecuted, favored, neg- 
lected or caressed, according to the circumstance 
of the times: about the year 970, the patriarch 
of Antioch complained to the Emperor that his 
patriarchate was full of heretics, and begged to 
_be freed from them, the Emperor complied, but. 
instead of extirpating them, he removed them to 
Philippolis, and gave them liberty of conscience; 
the whole adjacent country was soon filled with 
inhabitants free and happy, from hence they 
spread all over Europe, under different names 
or denominations; historians assure us, that 
they asserted that infants ought not to be bap- 
tised till they arrive to years of understanding, © 
- this might naturally be expected, as they were 
the descendants of the Greek non-comformists, | 
_ most of whom practised believers’ baptism, 
In the 11th century, the advocates of heliev- 
ers’ baptism became more conspicuous, the 
Waldenses in the south of France were numer- 
ous and respectable. They had many powerful 
protectors among the nobility: and their tenets 
attracted considerable attention, and their oppo- — 
sition to infant baptism drew on them great per- 


secution and suffering. A numerous sect had 
arisen in Italy under the eye of the Pope ; their 
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_ chief residence was in Milan, and in that quarter 
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they flourished for two centuries; at one time 
they had upwards of fifteen hundred members, 


‘Nand their churches appear to have been organis- 


ed in distinct associations. ‘They opposed in- 
fant baptism, because, said they, an infant that 
neither wills nor runs, knows nothing of faith or 
its own salvation or future welfare. The con- 
fession of the faith or will of another, cannot to 
them appertain. 

*€ About the year 1035, Bruno the bishop of 
Angiers in France and the arch deacon of the 
same church opposed the errors of Rome. The 
baptists appear at this time to have spread in 
various countries, besides those already men- 
tioned, they suffered much in France, and many 


were put to death at Parenza in Italy, and in 


this century there were many eminent writers 
who taught that faith ought to precede baptism. 
Those Christians which we noticed being settled 
at Philippolis, being at length persecuted there, 
and ‘some of them put to death, caused many 
of them to leave those parts and settle in Italy, 
where during the 12th century they gained many 
followers and spread their tenets; they were fre- 
quently called Puritans and denied baptism to 


children because they want understanding.”’ 


Arnold of Breseia was a man of note among 


_ ‘them. He was condemned at Rome by the 


Pope in 1115, and was first hanged, then his 
body burnt, and his ashes thrown into the 
Tiber. — 

In this century, the Waldenses continued te 
increase. The labours. of Peter Waldo contri- 
buted much to their success, he was a merchant 


_ at Lyons, and was led by the sudden death of a 
_ friend to the study of the Scriptures, experienced 
the way of salvation, and was convinced of the 
errors of the Church of Rome, he therefore 
relinquished commerce, distributed his goods, 
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amongst the poor, and devoted himself to the 
work of the ministry ; his success was great, 
numerous disciples flocked around him, and con- 
gregations were formed, the Arch Bishop of 
Lyons forbade him to preach, but Waldo perse- 
vered and formed many distinct societies, and 
was instrumental in raising up many faithful 
ministers, at length he removed to Dauphing and 
from thence to Picardy, and there laboured with 
reat success, 50 numerous were his disciples at 
Piamets that they attracted the notice of Gov- 
ernment, troops were sent against them, as pub- 
lic enemies ; their houses were thrown down, 
their villages consumed, and their towns des- 
troyed. Six hundred of these innocent people 
were burnt in one day, by order of Augustine, in 
1180. 
‘‘In the middle of this century, a very nu- 
merous and powerful branch of Albigenses, 
attracted public attention, in and about the town 
of Albi, from which they took their name, Peter | 
Auterius an eminent minister among them was 
condemned by the inquisition for saying that 
water baptism was of no use to children, be- 
cause they do not consent: nay they weep.”? 
‘In the thirteenth century, the Waldenses, 
and Albigenses, had vastly increased in num- 
bers, and spread their doctrine through the south- 
ern part of Europe. In 1260, the Waldenses 
alone were computed at eight hundred thousand. 
Their number and prosperity alarmed the Pope, 
and he determined to put a stop to their progress, 
he wrote epistles to them exhorting them to re- 
turn to the church, and lay aside their errors. 
To these succeeded numbers of friars and monks 
whom he sent to preach and dispute with them, © 
to these were added a number of Legates, who 
had special commissions, to compel them to re- 
form. ‘The legates called to their aid inquisi- 
tors who began to exercise more than savage 
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cruelties in the name of the merciful J esus, and 
thousands were destroyed for their religion— 


‘many fied into Provence and the Alps, part 


withdrew into Calabria, some passed into Ger- 
many and others into Poland and Lithuania and 
many obtained a refuge in Britain. it is proba- 
ble that thousands of their descendants retained 
‘their principles till the reformation, when by de- 
grees they mixed with other protestants and 
“were no longer known by that name as a distinct 
ple’? 

The Waldenses and Albigenses were very 
numerous and scattered into distant countries, 
they. existed under a great variety of names 
throughout the dark ages, though they became 
more conspicuous in the eleventh and twelvth 
centuries, many eminent men among them were 


baptists, and it is natural to conclude that their 
followers held the same sentiments. 


‘In A. D. 1200, Wihelmina a zealous Bo- 
hemian lady who settled at Milan, taught and 
baptised in that city with great success, she died 
in peace in 1280,-and the ignorant Catholics 


having known the holiness of her life, said their | 


prayers at her grave. Nineteen years after- 
wards her bones were dug up and burnt, and 
her followers proceeded against as heretics.”’ 

**The Lollards or Wictisites in the thirteenth 
‘century had many baptists among them and 
‘were greatly pecengtpeesr for opposing infant bap- 
tism.”? 

‘In 1411, a class of vations persons arose 
m Bohiemia, known by the denomination of Pi- 
cards, they were for a time favoured by the 
Arch Bishop of. Pr but renouncing infant 
‘baptism and baptising their converts before they 
admitted them to Church fellowship, he kept 


them at a distance, and being urged by the Pope © 


to persecute them, they retired into Moravia 
“and other countries; the Emperor Maximilian, 
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granted an edict against them, and the Chan- 
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cellor of Bohemia who had been at court: to 
prosecute the measure, set out with the edict, 
but in passing the Danube the bridge gave away, 
and he and his companions were drowned, his 
corpse was found, but the edict never was re- 
covered.”? 

‘*A number of the descendants of the ancient 
Waldenses, had for centuries inhabited the 
forests of Bohemia, and Hungary in Moravia. 
These inoflensive-people baptized their converts 
by immersion, on confession of faith, or public 
profession of Christianity, they lived in forty-five 
divisions called colleges or fraternities, and each 
of these communities consisted of many families, 


which held all their goods in common; some 


were manufacturers, some merchants, many | 
were employed in agriculture, the wine trade, 
&c. all were busy, peaceable, and happy, un- 
der regulations of their own making. Their © 
numbers cannot be easily determined, but the — 
lowest computation makes them amount to up- 
wards of twenty thousand. They had for a 
long time enjoyed pedce under the protection of 
the proprietors of the land, who found it to their 
interest to protect such industrious tenants 
against the rage of the Popes, which had on 


several been levelled against them. 


At length I’erdinand the Second conquered Bo- 
hemia and determined to extirpate heresy out of 
his dominions, and as the principles of the Mo- 
ravian Baptists would not allow them to make 
‘resistance, he began with them. _ In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, he wrote to the 
General of the army of Moravia, requiring their 
concurrence to his designs on pain of his dis- 
pleasure, he then published an edict against the 
baptists banishing them all from his dominions. 
Three weeks and three days were only allowed 
for their departure, and it was death to be found 
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one hour after, even on the borders of the coun- 
try. It was autumn, their fields were white for 
harvest, and their vines bowed with ripening 
clusters, but in silent submission to the power 
that governs, they packed up their effects and 
departed, they conveyed their sick, their infants 
at their mothers’ breasts, their aged and decrepid 
parents, in several hundred carriages; at the 
borders they separated, some going to Transyl- 
vania, some to Wallachia, and others to Poland. 
_ Though persecuted and scattered, they were 
not destroyed; baptists of this class continue 
to the present day, and_maintain in a good de- 
gree the same christain simplicity. ‘ight | 
About the year 1315, Walter Lollard, a 

famous Waldensian minister, came over into 
England, and was so successfulin making pro- 
selytes, that all who differed from the Church of 
Rome were called after his name, and Lollards 
for many ages became the name for dissenters.”? 
In the reign of Edward III. the great John 
Wickliffe asserted that the scriptures were the 
only rule of faith and practice, and that Christ’s 
law was sufficient of itself to govern Christ’s. 
Church. 

The followers of Wickliffe were called Lol- 
lards and for nearly two centuries, were expos- 
ed to great persecutions. In 1400, William 
Sawtre, the first that was burnt for heresy in 
England suffered death in London; there is rea- 
son to suppose that he was a Baptist. In the 
year 1420 William. Taylor, a constant witness 
bearer of Christ’s doctrine was burnt at Smith- 
field. This sect notwithstanding spread rapidly 
especially in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. | 
In 1428, a commission was granted to suppress 
them, in virtue of which upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty persons were apprehended ; one 
of the heresies for which they suffered, was for | 
teaching, that if infants died without baptism, 
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they might be saved. It appears that in the 
year 1457, there was a baptist church at Ches- 
terton, who assembled privately for public wor- 
ship, and had teachers of their own; six of <¢ | 
them were condemned to abjure and do penance 
half naked;° part of their accusation was, for 
saying that children ought not to be baptised ; 
though cruelly persecuted they continued to in- 
crease, laws were passed against them and they 
were excepted in acts of grace. In the 16th 
year of thereignof Elizabeth, a congregation 
of, Dutch baptists was discovered in London, of 
which twenty-seven were taken and imprisoned, 
eleven of whom were condemned, some to ‘be 
burnt, and some to be banished, but this se- 
verity did not crush them, they continued to in- 
crease, and towards the close of her reign, 
Elizabeth, issued a proclamation by which all 
anabaptists (so called for holding to the baptism 
of adults in contradistinction to those who held 
to the baptism of infants called pedobaptists) 
and other heretics were ordered to leave the 
kingdom on pain of imprisonment and loss of 
goods; in consequence of which many dissenters 
withdrew into Holland and among them not a 
few baptists both English and Dutch, when 
they had liberty to possess their opinions without 
restraint. How many of those worthies who 
during the long night of popery from age to age 
that opposed infant baptism were general bap- 
tists is not easy to determine. The disputes. 
about personal election and reprobation, con- 
cerning which the General Baptists differ from 
their other baptist brethren, appear not to have 
: been known, during many of the first. centuries. 
Augustine was perhaps the first who in the heat 


of his controversy with Pelagius, introduced 

the idea of some absolute decree of the Al- 
| mighty, which fore-ordained all events, and pre- 
determined the everlasting conditions of men: 
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our baptist brethren who fled into Holland for 
safety settled at Amsterdam and formed them- 
selves into a church under the care of Mir. 
Johnston as pastor, and Mr. Ainsworth as teach- 
er, here they flourished sometime in peace, and 
were joined by many of their countrymen, who 
left England to preserve a good conscience. 
Among others John Smyth went over to Hol- 
land in the beginning of the reign of James I. 
He had a liberal education and had been a 
clergyman in the established church and gained 
_ the esteem of his. brethren in that establish- 
ment. 
The nonconformists were numerous in his 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Smyth was no uncon- 
cerned observer of their conduct; by degrees he 
began to disapprove of several things. in his 
church which led him to seek for satisfaction ; 
he spent nine months in examining the points in 
debate and held frequent conferences with emi- 
nent divines, on the subject of conformity ; his 
investigations ended in a confirmation of his 
former doubts and in compliance to the dictates 
of his conscience he resigned his station, his 
emoluments and prospects in the established 
church and joined those persecuted people whom 
_ he had formerly opposed, and he was soon call- 
ed to be pastor of a church in his native country. 
But being grievously persecuted, and harrassed 
by the court, and seeing no prospect of redress, 
he and his church, Messrs. Robinson and Clif, 
ton, co-pastors of a neighbouring church, with 
their congregation determined to leave the King- 
dom, and seek, liberty of conscience in a foreign 
country. . They arrived in Holland in 1606, and 
all. jomed Mr Ainsworth’s society, who received 
such an addition with peculiar satisfaction. Mr. 
Smyth being now at leisure to consult the Scrip- 
tures, ma 88 his zeal in the search, of truth. 
He soon found reason to disprove the practices of 
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the established church, relating both to doctrine 
and discipline, and avowed his disbelief of the 
doctrine of personal election and reprobation; he 
rejected both infant baptism and sprinkling as 
unscriptural and defended his tenets with such 
force of argument and scripture testimony, that 
bishop Gray of Ely, tells Mr. Robison (who 
had left the established church and yet held to 
sprinkling) there is no remedy, you must go for- 
ward to anabaptism or come back to us, all our 
Rabbins cannot answer the charge of your bapti- 
zed brother (Mr. Smyth)—if we be a true church 
then our baptism is true, of not, a false church is 
no church of God. You are unsafe, you must for- 
ward to him, or back to us. This alarmed Mr. 
Smyth’s brethren so much that they cast him out 
of the church and loaded him and his opiniogs 
with reproach. But Mr. Smyth was not to be 
frightened, he possessed superior natural parts, 
accompanied with a resolution and spirit that 
despised opposition. He wrote several treatises 
in defence of his tenets, and boldly preached 
what he thought to be the doctrine of inspira- 
tion. In a short time a number were converted 
to his sentiments, and increasing rapidly in 

numbers, he formed them into a distinct church 
composed of exiles from his own country. 
This church was formed about A. D. 1607, 
above twenty years before Mr. S pilsburg’s 
church of particular baptist was ihiecned, in 1633, 
being the first church of that denomination 
formed in England. Mr. Smyth, met with much 
difficulty and opposition in his progress, but 
laboured with diligence and success. His fol- 
lowers increased so rapidly that the pxdobap- 
tists were alarmed and exerted themselves. in 
defence of infant baptism; an early writer af- 
firms that Mr. Smyth and his followers swal- 
low up all separates from the established church. 
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‘The sentiments professed by the general bap- 
tists approached very near to the principles 
on which the new connection was afterwards 
_ formed; they maintained the divinity and atone- 
ment of our Saviour, but rejected the doctrine 
of unconditional election and reprobation. It 
is probable that Mr. Smyth died about 1610. 
‘As this minister has been declared to be the 
founder of the English general baptist, in sev- 
eral late publications, it may be proper to as- 
certain as near as we can his real sentiments 
and character. And as we are able to give 
his own explicit testimony in this case, we 
revert thereto in the following words. -°‘ We 
hold te the Scriptures and with the Apostles 
acknowledge them to be inspired of God. That 
ve through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope and that we ought as 
Christ counseleth us to search the Scriptures 
because in them we may find everlasting life, 
and that they do testify of Christ. Yet we af- 
firm that all the ordinances of the Old Testa- 
. ment, that is of its church, ministry, worship, 

‘and government are abolished of all which were 
pes and shadows of good things to come but 
body is in Christ; we believe, that accerd- 
ing to the teachings of Christ and the practice 
of the Apostles and primitive church, we ought 
to assemble together on the first day of the 
week to pray, prophesy, praise God, and to 
break bread, &c. Concerning Magistrates, we 
acknowledge them to be the ordinances of the 
Lord, that we all ought to be subject to them 
for conscience sake, we ought not to despise 
vernment but to pay tribute, &c. Concern- 
ing Christ we e he had two distinct 
natures, the Godhead and Manhood.’? He was 
a steady friend to religious liberty and an enemy 
to spiritual usurpations. Mr. Helwise succeed- 
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ed Mr. Smyth in the charge of the church fn 
Holland. His labours and writings were in- 
strumental in gaining many. converts. About 
1614, Mr. Helwise and his friends left Holland 
and returned to their native country, England, 
and there continued their church state as reg- 
ularly as the intolerant spirit of the times would 
permit. The other non-conformists were dis- 
pleased with their return, ascribing it to natural 
confidence rather than spiritual courage, and 
said they defied government and courted per- 
secution. But the baptists explained their mo- 
tives in a book which they debliclied the fol- 
lowing year, stating that their fleeing from 
persecution was likely to overthrow their. re-. 
ligion in England, the ablest and greatest part 
bemg gone, left the fewer and weaker more 
exposed, in consequence of which, many fell 
back, being discouraged, which caused their 
adversaries to rejoice. In this they evinced their 
regard for religion and sympathy for their suf- 
fering brethren. ‘Fhis open avowal and firm- 
ness in duty exposed the general baptists to 
great sufferings, many of them were confined 
in loathsome dungeons for years, separated: from 
their wives and children, in-want, and contmued 
in misery until death released them. ‘Though 
groaning under persecution they continued to 
increase m numbers, yet taking every lawful 
method to obtain relief In 1620, they present- 
ed an humble supplication to king James fb. and 
parliament for redress. Notwithstanding these 
sharp persecutions they gained many prose 
lytes. I. P. a Minister. of the established 
church who wrote against them, assures us 
that their sentiments gained to them in 1623 
nvultitudes of diseiples, and that the general bap» 
tists at that time increased in numbers, 
It is probable that Mr. Helwise died: about this 
ny and that Mr John Morton succeeded him. 
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He was a zealous general baptist and both wrote 
and suffered much in the cause of believers’ 
baptism. It is evident from the books publish- 
ed against the baptists at this period, that they — 
proceeded with great courage and fortitude, and 
notwithstanding the severe opposition of the - 
_ prelacy and civil power they increased much in 
number. — 
_» [It appears that in 1626 there was a general 
_ baptist church in Amersham, in Buckingham- 
shire, from the first page of their church book. 
And Dr. Featly states two years prior to this, 
they had many converts in Southark. Seven 
years after this, in 1633, the first distinct par- 
ticular baptist sistagech was formed, which was 
composed of a number of persons who withdrew 
from the independent church, under Mr. La- 
throp, and formed themselves into a church state 
and chose Mr. J. Spilsbury for their pastor. 
Civil wars distracted England in the latter 
_ art of the reign of the unhappy Charles [. 
hile the different parties were struggling for 
temporal authority, the subjects had an oppor- 
tunity of following the dictates of their own 
consciences in religious concerns, nor was it 
surprising, when the constraints which popery 
and prelacy had imposed on their consciences 
were suddenly removed, and every man did 
what was right in his own eyes, if some irregu- 
Jarities and enthusiastic zeal disfigured the purest 
churches. ‘This was the case in every denomi- 
nation, and the general baptists at this period 
was not free from these shades. 
Previous to the civil wars, a baptist church 
had been formed under the care of Mr. Thomas 
Lamb, which usually met in Bell-Alley, Lon- 
don. 'Mr. Lamb zealously exerted himself in 


romoting the spread of their doctrine. At the 
wervere. of said wars this church appears to 
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have been in a Very flourishing condition. The 
congregation was numerous, and the meeting- 
house yard was frequently crowded. There 
were several popular preachers in this church, 
who laboured much in spreading the gospel, not 
only in various parts of the city and neighbor- 
hood, but in distant parts of the kingdom and 
even into Wales, and it appears from Mr. Ed- 
wards’ outcry against them that they made many 
converts. The most noted of Mr. Lamb’s as- 
sistants was Mr. H. Denne. He was educated 
at Cambridge and entered into orders in the 
established church in 1630, where he laboured 
for ten years with great acceptance; in 1643 
he professed himself a baptist, was baptised by | 
immersion in London and joined the church in 
Bell-Alley; he was much employed in travelling. 
His mode of preaching was persuasive and af- 
fectionate, his enemies being judges, Mr. Ed- 
wards says he came into Bedfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire and the adjacent counties to 
preach universal grace and re-baptise, and did 
much mischief in those parts, viz: he convinced 
and enlightened his benighted countrymen, but 
his labours was soon interrupted, being ‘appre- 
hended and cast into prison. During Mr. Den- 
ne’s excursions, it appears that he formed a 
general baptist church at Warboys in Hunting- 
donshire, and another at Fenstanton, which at 
this time was numerous and fiéurishing from 
which the general baptist cause spread into 
many adjacent counties, and they continued 
steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine wr ne in break- 
ing of bread and in prayer. 
‘In 1646, Mr. Denne was called to preach, 


~ and administer’ the ordinances at Spalding, in 


Lincolnshire, by J. Makenesse a respectable 
inhabitant. He arrived on Monday, and preach- 
ed several times in the there 
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were several persons waiting an opportunity to 
. be baptised, but they feared to administer the 
ordinance in a public manner. Late therefore 
on Wednesday evening, Mr. Denne baptised 
four persons, the female candidates invited a 
woman to assist them, who divulged the 

transaction, which soon the 

and Mr. Denne was apprehended and cast 
'. again into prison. It is plain there was many 
_ baptists, as the magistrate said that several had 

been brought before him. While these good 
men were engaged in these parts, others were 
equally active in distant counties. In Kent, 
and its vicinity the general baptists gained con- 
siderable ground before the commencement of 
the civil wars. Here Mr. William Jeffrey and 
his brother David were the principal instru- 
ments of spreading and supporting their doc- 
trine. In these active labourers assisted 
in and settling more than twenty 
_ churches in the county of Kent, which all ex- | 
isted in 1738, when Mr. Crosby wrote, 


and 
several of them remain to ths day, 1818, but 


it is, painful to add that most of them are in low 
circumstances. Mr. William Jeffrey was emi- 
nent for maintaining the great truth that Christ 
died for all men, and to -establish the churches 
in the foundation principles of the gospel which 
he and most of the general paps built upon, 
Heb. vi. 1, 2.. 

The prosperity of the general baptists alarmed 
the pedobaptists, and they used every method 
to misrepresent their doctrine and practices. 
Amongst others, they frequently took occasions, 
both from the pulpit and the press, to describe 
them as murderers, pretending that immersion 
ux water was prejudicial to health, and even 
destructive to life. Such a charge from an Ed- 
wards or Featly would excite no surprize, but 
we blush to hear the learned and pious Baxter 
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assert, that ‘‘ baptism by immersion, is good for 
nothing but to despatch men out of the world, 
who are burdensome in it, and that the abettors 
of it are no more to be suffered than highway 
murderers.?? Weak as this argument is and in 
opposition to the experience of thousands in 
every age, and to the testimony of the ablest 
physicians, yet it appears at this time to have 
been urged with much effect. At the beginning 
of the civil wars or before, a general baptist 
church existed at Coventry, though the mem- 
bers were a poor despised people, we have an 
account left us by one of them worthy of record, 
to provoke others. ‘* Upon the days of public 
worship,’’ says he, **I was accustomed with 
several others, to rise early in the morning, and 
meet together to pray and confer upon the things 
of God in order to help each other forward in 
our Christian race until church worship began. 
The same exercises ensued in the intermission, 
and after worship until seven or eight o’clock, 
in the evening,’? ‘‘Oh!?? adds the venerable 
narrator who wrote this sixty years afterwards, 
‘Oh! that before I die I might see the fruit 
of such zeal, liveliness and thorough godliness 
in professors.”? ‘The general baptist cause 
gained ground about this period in London. 
Mr. John Griffith began to preach, and gathered 
a church in 1640, in Dunning’s-Alley. Another 
general baptist church was collected by the 
worthy Mr. John Gosnold, which met for up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty years, in 


afterwards became numerous and res 
under the pastoral care of their founders. ‘There 
was also another church of the same order 
which was gathered before either: of those at 
Spital, Bishopsgate-street, under Mr. Edward 


Paul’s-Alley. ‘These churches as we shall see 
pectable 


Barber. In 1641,; this minister was imprisoned — 
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eleven months for publishing a book in which he 
_ asserted that our Lord appointed dipping, and 
that the sprinkling of children is not according 
to Christ’s institution. Mr. Edwards says, 
*¢he had many in fellowship with him, and that 
on November 12, 1645, about eighty anabaptists 
met at a house in Bishopsgate-street, many of 
them belonging to one Barber, when five new 
members were received. The baptists were 


now very numerous, both general and particu- 


lar, and many of them persons of influence and 
property, many were in the army under Oliver 
Cromwell, both in the ranks and among the of- 
ficers: Their tenets and practices therefore be- 
came better known, and their importance as 
members in society was more justly appre- 
ciated.’ 
_ The affairs of the unhappy and misguided 
Charles I. were now fast approaching to a cri- 


sis. After enduring a long captivity, and being 


dragged from place to place, by his former sub- 
jects, he was at length beheaded, January 30, 
1649. Cromwell was now at the head of the 
army, and directed all its motions. This great 
man, for such he was, had more correct senti- 
ment respecting religious liberty than many of 
his cotemporaries. ‘The presbyterians reproach- 
ed him with opening the pulpit doors to all in- 
truders, whereby a flood of modes had broken in 
upon the nation. Cromwell answers them thus, 

‘*We look upon the ministers as helpers, and 
not as lords over God’s people. Though ap- 
robation from men has order in it, yet he that. 
th no better has none at all. I ete that he 
that ascended on high may give his gifts to 
whom he pleases, and if those gifts be the seal 
of mission, are you not envious though Eldad 
and Medad prophesy. You know who has bid 
us earnestly desire the best gifts. Indeed your 
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pretended fear lest’error should step in, is like 
the man, who would keep all the wine out of 
the country lest any one should get drunk. It 
is unwise and unjust, jealously to deny any man 
the liberty he hath by nature, under the suppo- 
sition that he may abuse it 5 when he doth abuse 
it, then judge.”’ 

In 1653, the disputes between the Parliament 
and the army were very violent, till Cromwell 


on the 20th of April dissolved the Parliament 


by force, turned the members out of the House, 
assuming the reins of government. December 
16th he was installed Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth. It was soon enacted that none 
should be compelled to conform to the public 
religion, but that endeavors should be used to 
win them by sound doctrine, and good example. 
Thus persecution was restrained from the 
death of Charles I. to the restoration of his son, 
which was a season of religious liberty. We 
turn now to see what improvement the general 
baptists made of this inestimable blessing. 

. About the year 1644, there had arisen a 
church in the South Marsh of Lincolnshire, 
probably of the independent persuasion. ‘They 
were a zealous pious people, earnestly engaged 
in searching out the will of God, and desirous 
of practising his commands. Many differences 
of opinion arose among them, and the result was, 
they divided into different societies. In 1651, , 
four of them united to form a new interest on 
the principle of baptising by immersion on pro- 
fession of faith. These four appear to have the 
honor of laying the foindation of the general 
baptist cause in that part of the country; and 
the principal instrument was the celebrated 
Thomas Grantham, though but seventeen years 
of age; he was probably one of those four. He 
soon began to be active and useful among them, 
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arid became the chief support of the infant 
cause. He states that faith and repentance 
was wrought in his soul at fourteen or fifteen 


Years of age, and that as soon as he found a 


people congregated upon the foundation princi- 
ples of Christ’s doctrine, Heb. vi. 1, 2, he join- 
ed himself to them. This was at Boston, in 
the same county, where he was baptised, in 
1653, when nineteen years of age. He contin- 
ued with these few friends, and was very help- 
ful to them in procuring ministers to preach for 
them, whose labours were highly blessed and 
they increased in numbers. But his brethren 
soon discovered that he had abilities to serve 
them. He was encouraged to exercise his gifts 
among them, and was soon called to the work 


of the ministry, and was ordained at twenty- 


two years of age. In 1656 he was chosen pas- 


_ tor of the church gathered with the four persons 


named, and it flourished under his care. It 
appears also that during the protectorate, there 
were other general baptist churches in different 
parts of Lincolnshire, in a flourishing state, 
and at Bourn, and Market Deepning, &c. 
September 20th, a long letter was received at 
F instanton church from the church at Langtoft, 


signed by a number of brethren. It appears 
by this letter that there had been a public de- 


_ bate at Caistor between the baptists and the 


priests. ‘This dispute convinced many of the 


’ propriety of believers’ baptism, and soon after 


they requested Mr. Denne to pay them a visit 
and form them into a regular church. There 


were also general baptist churches at Burley, 
_ Peterborough, Laningsburg, Tattershall, 


&e. 
during the government of Cromwell, active and 
zealous in the cause of Christ. ‘There were 
also at this time numbers of general baptists at 
Cambridgeshire. A body of this persuasion at 
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Westbeach, supported the cause for years with- 
out being regularly organised into a church. 
At their request, Mr. John Denne, and Ed- 
mond Mayle were sent to assist them, who 
found them somewhat divided in principle re 
specting the imposition of hands. Mr. Taylor 
opposed the practice; but Mr. Denne and 
Mayle, answered his objections to the satisfac- 
tion of the congregation and the opposers of it 
were silenced. ‘Thirteen of the members sub- 
mitted to the ordinance, and Mr. Denne and 
Mayle departed on the 22d day of the seventh 
month. ‘They paid them another visit and found 
them all agreed and desirous of coming under | 
the ordinance of hands, Mr. Taylor not except- 
ed, who had so strongly opposed the practice, 
which was administered unto them, praising and 
glorifying God for the unity wrought amongst 
them. ‘There was also another general baptist 
church at Little-port in the same county, un- 
der the care of Samuel and Ezekiel Cater, el- 
ders ; there was another church of this descrip- 
tion in Stretham, in said county, both numerous 
and flourishing, and also in many other places, 
their churches flourished in said county. In 
most of the towns and villages of Huntingdon- 
shire, there were societies of general baptists. 
The church at Finstanton had been numerous 
and flourishing for a long time, but at this peri- 
od were distracted and divided in sentiment. 
The Quakers, Ranters, and other enthusiasts 
were very active and successful in spreading 
their notions, and many members of this church 
fell mto their errors, despising the scriptures 
and neglecting the means of grace, &c. After 
repeated admonitions and warning which proved 
inefleetual, they were under the necessity of 
excluding them. 
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‘Fhese zealous baptists were very attentive to 
discipline, and their elders much employed in 
travelling from place to place, to comfort the 
afflicted, strengthen the weak, encourage the 
3 desponding, reclaim the wandering, and rebuke 


gainsayers, yet were sensible of their deficiency 


of duty in neglecting to send the gospel to the 
destitute and ignorant. ‘They appointed the 
28th of that month for a day of fasting and 
prayer to confess their faults in this matter, and 
humble themselves before God. ‘The ministers 
of this church were very successful in spread- 
ing the knowledge of the gospel abroad, and in 
Jess than four years, commencing 1652, there 
were added by baptism in F instanton and War- 
boys church more than one hundred and seven- 
ty persons, and their laborious ministers were 
very instrumental in gathering and setting in or- 
der distant churches. A respectable church of 
this persuasion was formed at Canterbury, in 
Kent, prior to the commencement of the civil 

wars. Messrs. Lamb, Denne, Barber, and 
their associates were very successful in that 
county, until about the year 1644, when they 
had great disputes with the particular baptists, 
which caused much ferment, confusion and dis- 


order; and the enthusiastic opinions propagated 


by various sects seduced too many of the bap- 
tists, so that for many years genuine religion 


was almost extinct in that quarter. In 1654, 


Mr. Denne being at Canterbury, preached sev- 
eral times with his usual diligence and faithful- 
ness, which led many of the inhabitants to him, 
among whom were several which he had for- 
merly baptised, and they pressed him to make 
some stay with them, and although desirous, yet 
felt not at his own disposal, but under the; gov- 
ernment of his own church, upon which they 
sent a request to the church at Fenstanton to 
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obtain their consent, which being granted, Mr. 
Denne set out being accompanied by Mr. Cat- 
lin and arrived at Canterbury March I 1th, 1655. 
Doubtless he was received with joy, and labour- 
ed successtully in converting sinners, in estab- 
lishing the saints, and in reducing them into 
regular gospel order. 

We have but little information respecting the 
general baptist churches in the west of ivent 
at this period, we may however safely conclude 
from their subsequent history, that they were 


_ prosperous and increasing, under the affectionate 


and diligent care of their pious founders, Messrs. 


_ Jeffrey, Hammond, Reeve, &c. ‘Throughout 


this period, Mr. M. Cassin was labouring with 
great success, in Sussex, and the adjacent 
counties. His church being at Horsham. The 
general baptists church in London continued 
to flourish, during the protectorate of Cromwell. 
Messrs. Lamb, Griffith, Gosnold, and Barber, — 
were actively employed; their congregations | 
were numerous and firmly attached to their 
principles. It is probable that the general 
baptist church in old Jewery, of which Mr. 
Jeremiah Ives was pastor, upwards of thirty 
years, was formed about this time. We shall | 
speak of his character and sufferings hereafter. 
There was also at this time, another general 
baptist church which assembled at tower-hill, 
under the care of Mr. Samuel Loveday, whom 
Mr. Crosby calls a very learned, pious, and 
serious minister of the Gospel. This congrega- | 
tion, appears to be numerous, respectable and 
zealous at this period. We shall here close the 
account of the general baptists under the pro-— 
tectorate of Cromwell, the notices we have 
been able to collect of them, during this period 
of religions toleration, are disjointed and scat- 
tered. After Oliver Cromwell had governed 
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these realms for nearly ten years, and raised 
the reputation of the nation to a great height, 
he died September 3d, 1658. The factions 
which had been restrained by him broke out 
with increasing violence on his death, and his 
son Richard his successor, finding it either 
above his abilities or contrary to his disposi- 
tion, to struggle with such difficulties, resigned 
his authority mm eight months afier his father’s 
death.' General Monk, who had the chief mil- 
‘Itary command, marched into London. , He 
recalled all those members of parliament who 
had been forced to abandon their seats during 
the government of Cromwell and re-instated 
them. The exiled King Charles second was 
soon recalled and the constitution restored to its 
ancient form. ‘The laws in favour of the rights 
of conscience became void, and the persecuting 
statutes resumed their power, and many severe 
laws enacted against all non-conformists, or 
dissenters from the established church. But 
notwithstanding these severities the dissenters 
increased ; the general baptists in Linconshire 
though violently oppressed and opposed, not 
only maintained their ground, but increased in 
numbers and order. ‘Their cause spread much 
and was conducted with zeal and prudence, 
and though we have but few particulars of these 
professors for several years, there can be no 
doubt but they pursued their great work with 
steadiness and spirit, and had their full portion 
of persecution. But neither present sufferings 
nor fear of future afflictions, deterred them from 
standing boldly forth m defence of the truth, 
when the honor of religion made it necessary. 
Mr. James Marham a respectable tradesman, 
and most probably a member of the general 
baptist church at Spalding, settled at Holbeach, 
’ 1681. ‘This zealous man endeavoured to raise 
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an interest there. He invited several baptist 
ministers to preach in his house and a congrega- 

_ tion was soon collected. This raised a violent — 
opposition and the laws were enforced against 
them, in less than a year levies were enforced — 
against him for fines of several scores of pounds 
and he driven from one justice to another, for 
four days in a week. N otwithstanding this — 
storm, the baptist interest was supported at Hol- 
beach, and a regular society soon formed. ‘This 
appears to have been the origin of the gen-— 
eral baptist church that now exists at Fleet. 
The records of the general, baptist church at 
Spalding are preserved and contain an account of 
their officers and members taken thirty-first day 
sixth month, 1688, on the front of the Church 
book, thus, Thomas Grantham, Messenger, 
Thomas Lawson and Joseph Hook, Elders, 
L. Copeland, J. Watson, and S. Phillips, 
Deacons, J. Cave, R. Booth, R. Vellem, J. 
Willey, T. Ives, and T. Maw, gifted brethren. 

: And succeeded by a long catalogue of members 

amounting in all to one hundred and fifty-three. 
In the adjoining county of Cambridge, the 

general baptist cause gained ground during this 
period. It is supposed that the churches at 

Great Wilbraham and Milbourn were founded 

in 1675. In Norfolk, T. Grantham laboured 

with great success. About A. D. 1686, he re- 
sided at Norwich, and founded the general bap- 
tist church at White Friars- Yard in that city, 
which still exists. ‘Towards the close of this 
period, he removed to Yarmouth, in which 
populous town, he raised a church which soon 
became numerous. Mr. Marham the instru- 
ment of raising the church at Holbeach, re- 

moved to Walpole, in Norfolk, about 1686. 

His non-attendance at the established church 

eaused the parish officer to wait upon him in 
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less than three weeks and required him either to 
frequent the parish church, or answer for his 
neglect before the justice and rector. Mr. 
Marham chose the latter and was closely ex- 
amined before the magistrate and clergyman 
upwards of four hours, which ended with 
another appointment for further examination. 
Mr. Marham thes ame week opened a meeting at 
his house and a general baptist church was form- 
ed there, under the care of Mr. Booth. There 
were many general baptists at this timein Buck- 
inghamshire, Oxfordshire and the counties adja- 
cent, one of the most ancient of these churches 
assembled at Alesbury, in Bucks County. It 
was most probably gathered during the civil — 
wars and after the restoration, was numerous 
and regularly organized, and drunk deep of the 
cup of persecution. Another large and ancient - 
general baptist church flourished at this time at 
Chesham and its vicinity in Cambridgeshire. 
We are not able to state the time of its forma- 
tion, their original church books being lost, most 
probably it was gathered during the protec- 
torate. 

Another general baptist church closely con- 
nected with this, was formed at Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire i in 1675, by about twenty per- 
sons, who were seceders from another church, 


_ being convinced that laying on of hands on all 


baptised believers was a scriptural practice. 


‘They called Elder J. Griffith at London, to form 


them into a separate church December 14th, 
1675. Mr. Griffith laid hands on eighteen per- 
sons who immediately formed themselves into a 
church state. They appear to have proceeded 
with zeal and alacrity in the cause, many being 
added to them in a few years. We have slight 
notices of other general baptists at this time on 


the north of London, though there is sufficient 
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reason to conclude that in several other counties 
they were numerous and flourishing. This ap- 
pears particularly the case in Northamptonshire 
where those active and able ministers, F. Stan- 
ly, and B. Mosley, sustained the office of | 
Messenger, assisted by J. Jeas,; W. Smith, 
W. Bliss, J. Gilby, J. Geandem, J. Staunton, 
S. Curtis, J. Slater, W. Stranger, and R. 
Bringhurst, who were all employed in preach- 
ing the gospel, and all suffered for their attach- 
ment to what they esteemed truth. There is 
reason to conclude that at this time there were 
several] general baptist churches in Nottingham- 
shire. There were, also, in 1688, general baptist 
churches at Leominster, Worcester and Litch- 
field. 

It is probable there were general baptists in 
Leicestershire between the restoration and the 
revolution. ‘There were general baptist church- 
es at Leicester, Euleshetton and Mount-Sorrel, 
_ previous to the restoration, and the inscriptions 
in the burying-ground belonging to the old gen- 
éral. baptist meeting-house in the last place, 
shows that that this society was respectable. 
There is some reason to believe that general bap- 
tists existed in Yorkshire during this and the 
preceeding periods. Mr. #dwards informs us 
that the itinerants from Mr. Lamb’s church went. 
into Yorkshire. The general baptist church in 
Bell-Alley continued to flourish after the refor- 
mation, under the care of Mr. T. Lamb, its | 
founder. The church in Paul’s-Alley flourish- — 
ed remarkably at this time. Its pious and dili- 
gent founder, Mr. J. Gosnold, was highly es- 
teemed by many persons of rank and influence, 
which might in some measure preserve them 
from the fury of persecution. The church at 
Spital, London, under Mr. E. Barber, increas- 
ed in numbers - respectability, at this time. 
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‘There was another general baptist church which 
assembled at High Hall: its pastor was Dr. Wil- 
lram Russell. 

In 1688, there was in the city of London, 
Six 


general baptist churches, both large and 
flourishing, and all in close connection. Their 
association contributed much to the prosperity 
of the general baptist cause. The professed 
design of these associated churches was, to 
maintain the laying on of hands, and all the 
principles of Christ’s doctrines, ennumerated by 
the apostles in Heb. .6. 1, 2, while many of 
their active ministers were effectually employed 
m Kent and elsewhere, watering numerous so- 
eieties and implanting and planting new ones. 

From the era of the civil wars to the present 
time, there have been a few baptists both gen- 
eral and particular, that held the seventh day as 
the christian sabbath, which procured to them 
the name of sabatarians. It is probable that 
there were general baptists in the borough of 
Southarks, long before this period. Dr. Featly, 
a churchman, says, ‘‘ that the baptists against 
whom he engaged in 1644, had been there twenty 
years before he wrote against them, and that 
two of their errors were, that Christ died for © 
all men, and that God giveth grace to all men 
sufficiently to. be saved, that they preached, print- 
ed and practised their infirmities openly, and 
flocked in great multitudes to their Jordans and 
were dipt, that they defiled the rivers with their 
impure washings, the pulpits with their false — 
doctrines, and the press groaned under the load 
of their blasphemies.’? From this lamentable 
outcry, it is evident that the baptists were nu- 
merous and zealous in Southark during the civil 
wars, though no particular account of their 
eharches have: come to our hands. ‘There were 
several baptist churches during this period, m 
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and near London, of which we have little, © 
except their names, and probable some of 
which were not preserved. ‘Two of these 
churches ought to be noticed, as they may fre- 
quently occur in the course of this Hi 
The church at Deptford was gathered probably 
during the protectorate, in) 1679, it was appar- 
ently numerous and Sonrishins There was also 
a respectable general church, which met 
in glass-house yard. 

The general baptists were numerous and 
flourishing in Kent, at the period of the restora- 
tion, but were soon called to drink deep of the 
cup of persecution. ‘An extensive general bap- 
tist church was formed, during the protectorate, 
on the coast of Kent, which. included several 
towns. Its pastor, and probably its founder, was 
R. Hobbs, a worthy, pious, good man. Another 
ancient and respectable society of general bap- 
_ tist, assembled at Biddenden in Kent. Like most 
_ other churches, its origin is obscure: its most 
early records, that were preserved, commenced 
December 25, 1648. It must have existed long 
before, as it then extended over several of the © 
adjacent towns and villages. During the time of 
toleration under Cromwell, their pastors were 
diligent in preaching the gospel, and their num- 
bers increased. Soon after the restoration, this 
society was visited with persecutions, for in 1660 
both its pastors were confined in Maidstone jail, 
and joined their brethren in bonds, in petition for 

relief. There was also a respectable eneral 
baptist church at Maidstone, over which Mr. J. 
‘Wright presided for the greatest part of this 
| wedion He was a diligent and successful preach- 

er, and suffered much for the truth’s sake, being 
confined twenty years in Maidstone jail. f 
_ In the adjoining county of Sussex, the general 
baptists. were numerous during this period. They 
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were estimated by their enemies at five hundred, 

and suffered severe persecution, though they 
used every honest means to avoid giving offence. 
-We have traces of an ancient general baptist 
church at Southampton, under the care of Mr. 
J. Sims, who suffered much for the truth. 
“There appears to have been at this time a _flour- 
ishing general baptist church at Downton, in 
Wittshire, of which Mr. J. Sangers, was pas- 
tor, which sustained its share of persecution. 
In the neighbouring county of Dorset, the gen- 
eral baptist cause made great progress during 
this time, through the blessings of God on the 
Jabours of Mr. J: Miller, who was educated a 
presbyterian, but after a diligent investigation 
joined the baptists and became a zealous and 
active preacher. A church was formed at Mjn- 
‘thenton, of which he was chosen pastor: Not- 
-withstanding the severity of the times, he tetivel- 
ed much, preached openly, and was instrumental 
in turning many sinners to Christ, and of plant- 
ing many churches, which exposed him to severe 
‘sufferings, imprisonment, fines, &c. 

‘Thus we have endeavoured to collect the 
most material facts relating to the progress of 
the English general baptists, during the gloomy 
riod between the restoration of King Charles 
| TL. and the revolution which placed William ITT, 
on the throne. It has and will be seen that 
they have experienced their full share of distress ; 
yetin the midst of this gloom, if we glance at 
‘the progress of the general baptist interest in 
various parts of the kingdom, we shall see reason 
‘to admire the goodness and power of the great 
‘head of the church, in preserving and extending 
his,own cause, while the powers of this world 
were exerting all their strength for its destruc- 
tion. In Lincolnshire and the adjacent counties, 
pew churches were ‘Planted, and the old ones 
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continued to flourish. The apostolic Thomas 
Grantham was still actively employed in pro- 
moting that cause for which he had so long la- 
boured and suffered, which was effectually aid- 
ed by many promising young ministers who had 
grown up under his care and drunk deep of his 
spirit. J. Dennie, and his associates in the coun- 
ties of Cambridge and Huntingdon, T. Monk 
and many assiduous fellow labourers in Buck- 
inghamshire and its vicinity, F. Stanly, and B. | 
Morley, with a number of zealous coadjutors in - 
Northamptonshire, all diligently engaged in ad- 
vancing the same interest in London, the view 
is equally cheering, the congregations had in- 
creased in numbers and in order, and were well 
supplied with ministers. 

Though Messrs. Lamb, Denne, Gosnold, 
Barber, Loveday, and Clayton, had been called 
to their reward, yet their places were all filled 
by Messrs. Plant. Jennings Maulden, Russell, 
Marnor, White, Kirby, and various others. 

Mr. ‘Allen was called to the pastoral care of 
the church in Whites-Alley, but difference in 
sentiments caused a separation. The church held 
the laying on of hands on every member baptiz- 
ed, as an essential principle of Christ’s doctrine. 
Mr. Allen thought that it ought not to make an 
indispensable requisite to church fellowship. The 
subject was brought before several church meet- 
ings. At length the elders and representatives 
of the several churches in connexion were re- 
quested to attend the discussion, and it was 
solemnly determined that Mr. Allen should be 
suspended from being a minister in the congre- 
gation. 

Messrs Morecock, Wright, and Taverner, 
were still watering the numerous societies in 
Kent, and planting new ones. In the southern 
counties, we can plainly discern in various parts 
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general baptists churches, which at the Revolu- 
tion were numerous and flourishing. From the 
whole survey, it is evident that the walls had 
been burnt in troublesome times, and that they 
had increased, in numbers and character, during 


this distressing period. Indeed, at the era of 


_ the revolution, the general baptists appear to 
have reached the summit of their prosperity, 
nor were their churches at any other time equal- 
ly respectable for number of members, the 
soundness of their doctrine, or regularity of dis- 
cipline, and though we cannot calculate their 
number in England at this time, with any cer- 


tainty, yet it may be safely concluded, that if 


the general baptists, at the restoration, amounted 
to twenty thousand, they must at the revolution 
have exceeded thirty thousand. King James 
had drove forward his arbitrary measures with 
so much violence, and pursued his plans for in- 
‘ troducing popery with so little disguise, that all 
the friends of liberty and religion took the alarm. 
Persons of all rank and sentiments, joined in an 
invitation to William, prince of Orange, James 
I, son in-law, to come over and preserve the 
civil and religious rights of the nation. He com- 

led with their request, and landed at .Torbay, 
5th, 16838. James, finding himself 
deserted by his friends and his own children, 
_having previously sent his queen and her son in- 
to France, followed them, leaving the throne 
vacant. William arrived at London, December 
18th, and a parliament was assembled, which 


on February 13th, 1686, declared the prince and 


princess of Orange, King and Queen of England, 
to the great joy of every honest man in the na- 
tion. King William III, was a sincere friend 
to religious liberty, and could he have accom- 
plished his wishes, all civil restraints on account 


of religious opinions would have been wholly a- 
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stop put to the sufferings of dissenters. 


polished ; but the clergy of the established church: 

thwarted, as far as they could, the attempts of 
the good monarch for relief. ‘The act of tolera- 
tion was however passed, which for one hundred 
years was considered as the great bulwark of re- 
ligious liberty, and a legal and constitutional 
No 
sooner had the Revolution secured to the British 
liberty of conscience, than the general baptists 
at Spalding began to exert themselves to erect a 
place for public worship. ‘This church prospered 
and sent the gospel into different villages, at 
Gosberton. A congregation was established and 
regular meetings supported. Mr. R. Vellem, of 
F leet, became their regular preacher. He removed 


the meeting to Fleet, and laboured successfully 


till 1711, when he was called away by death. ‘The 


peace of this society suffered a short interruption | 


in the spring of 1693. ‘'T. Lawson, their elder, 
had imbibed sentiments favourable to mixed com- 
munion, and had ventured to declare them; this 
alarmed the church and considerable disaffection | 
ensued, but was amicably adjusted, at a solemn 
meeting, at which William Pann, the Messenger, 
presided. ‘Towards the middle of this period, 
the general baptist churches in Lincolnshire 
formed an association for mutual support, which 
for many years was held every six months at 
Lincoln. The general baptists in Northampton- 
shire and its environs were prosperous and active 
during this period. ‘Their churches were numer- 
ous and well supplied with able and zealous 
ministers. ‘They held regular associations am 

themselves. The general baptist churches m 
Buckinghamshire and the adjacent counties, 
flourished greatly after the Revolution. The 
Amersham society enlarged their meeting-house 
in 1694, and in 1697, elected W. Charsley, as a 
colleague to their former Elders, D. Jameson 
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and N. Bennett. The labours of these minis- 
ters were abundantly blessed ; many members 
were added and they were in very prosperous cir- 
cumstances at the close of the century. There 
were numerous other churches of the same per- 
suasion, in this country at. the close of the seven- 
teenth century, some of which were the Ales- 
bury church, 'T. Baker pastor, Winslow church, 
Mosle Goodson, Gyles, and Wilkins, succes- 
sive Cuddin church, C. Hunt, pastor, 
Wing church, W. Sturch, High ‘Wycomb eek, 
T. Tripp, pastor. These churches and probably 
others, formed an association which usually met 
at Alesbury. Mr. C. Hunt was Messenger, 
whose abilities and pious attention contributed 
much to the prosperity of the cause. He repre- 
sented this district, at the London general asso- 
ciation, and heartily jomed with his constituents 


in opposing all inovations in the ancient faith. 


The flourishing church at Berkhampstead formed 
part of Buckinghamshire association. Though 
a few of its members resided at Tieng, yet 
there was a distinct church in that town. Another 
in 1701, existed at Kempton, and one in Rain- 
ham, one in Branford, one at Nottingham,and one 
at Wineswould. In 1615 the number of mem- 
bers in the church at Whites-Alley amounted to 
four hundred and forty, who appear to have been 
zealous, active and honourable christians. 
Through the whole of this period, the general 
baptists held general assemblies regularly in Lon- 
don, which consisted of the Ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the London churches, the messengers 
of the various country associations, and the min- 
isters of individual country churches. The un- 
happy disputes, which at this.time distracted th« 
whole .body of this denomination, occupied in : 
frost measure, the attention of the assembly 
— all this period, the general baptist churcl 
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at Beddenden continued to flourish. In 1691, 
W. Todd and A. Robbins were elected Elders. 
The members of the general baptist church at 
Canterbury availed themselves of the toleration 
to renew their covenant with God and each oth- 
er, and to revive the rigor of discipline, which 
the recent troubles had caused in some degree 
to relax. The church at Bessell’s Green, was 
at this time flourishing and harmonious, and 
maintained a steady regard to discipline. 

There was also a general baptist church at 


_ this time at Marden, of which F’. Cromwell was 


elder. The general baptist church at Downton 
_ was reduced at this time to thirteen members, 
but Mr. B. Miller took the charge ‘of it, and. 
laboured successfully in that part of the vine- 
yard, for nearly fifty years. ‘The general bap- 
tist church, at Portsmouth, increased during 
this period, under the care of Mr. T. Bowes. 
A number of general baptist churches in Sum- 
mersetshire, and the adjacent counties had prior 
to-the revolution, formed themselves into ‘an 
association. From this imperfect sketch of the 
history of the general baptists’ rise and progress 
during this short period, we are compelled to 
observe, that the seed of decay had taken deep 
root, in most of their churches and associations, 
disunion among themselves and a departure 
from the faith, (for which during one hundred 
years they had so zealously contended) too evi- 
dently branded the close of the seventeenth 
century, 

We have seen in various instances the sacred 
regard which the English general. baptists paid 
to the volume of inspiration. 'They were fully . 
persuaded that it was the word of a God of 
_ faithfulness and truth, and therefore concluded 
they had authority to believe any doctrine it as- 


serted. Hence when any proposition of a re- 
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their first care was, to examine whether it was 
taught in the scriptures, and if convinced of this 
they ‘esteemed themselves bound to believe it. 
T his was for a long time, the general character 
‘of these professors, but at length some specula- 
‘tists arose amongst them who presumed to drag 
‘the doctrine of religion to the bar of their own 
‘reason:and those truths however plainly taught 
by the mspired penman, if not approved by their 
‘manner of reasoning, they held as doubtful if 
‘not unworthy of belief. ; 
leader of these rational scéptics was 
- Mr. Mathew Coffin, pastor of the church at 


Horsham in Sussex, a minister éminent for his’ 


diligence and success, who had contributed 
-much to the spread of the cause in those parts, 
‘and had suffered greatly for his attachment to it, 
possessed of good natural abilities improved by 
a liberal education, an expert disputant and for 
an half a century considered as the champion 
of his party, and was often called to defend it 
against able opponents. 

This probably tempted him to depend too un- 
" guardedly on his own powers, and inclined him to 
‘suspect every thing which exceeded their grasp. 
It appears, that his mind was early puzzled with 
«the assertion that Christ was free from sin with 
the fact of his being conceived of the virgin. 

‘He could not understand how:a clean thing 
‘could be produced from an unclean one. In- 
stead of receiving the scripture account, he a- 
dopted an hypothesis which he thought remov- 
ed the difficulty. He supposed that the body of 
‘Christ was miraculously created in the womb 
of-his’ mother, and therefore, did: not partake 
of hersubstance.. He pursued his reasonings, 


tillatlength he maintained that the Lord Jesus 


he was the word, John 1, 1. was_ not 


_ligious nature was offered for their consideration 
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of the uncreated substance of the Fathey, nor 
of the created substance of the mother, but that 
the word was turned into flesh in the womb of 
the virgin. ‘These were the sentiments which 


his opponents ascribed to him, though he ap- 


pears to have artfully disguised them in public, 


and maintained them only in private conversa- 


tion or correspondence. Mr Coffin, had con- 
versed frequently on these subjects with Mr. J. . 
Wright, of Maidstone, with whom he had long 
been intimate. 

That. minister, perceiving that the destructive 
tendency of his principles had began to produee 
baneful effects in the neighbouring churches, 
both in Kent and Sussex, thought it his duty 
to sacrifice private friendship to public good, 
he therefore preferred a charge, at the general 
Assembly against Mr. Coffin, of heresy in de- 
nying both the divinity and humanity of our 


‘Saviour, and demanded that he should be expell- 


ed from the Assembly, and from all communion 
with the baptised churches. Mr. Coffin, being 
present, made a_ specious defence, professing 
his regard to Christ and his submission to the 
authority of the Scriptures, and that it had been 
his study and delight, to exalt and honour his 
Saviour, both as God and man to the high- 
est degree of thought ; . that he never disturbed 
the minds of others, but was willing that all 
should have the same liberty of judgment which 
he claimed for himself; that he was far from per- 
fection in knowledge, and was open to convic- 
tion, and thankful for every addition of further 
light. The assembly was so well satisfied with 
this defence, that they not only acquitted Mr. 


Coffin, but censured Mr. Wright, for. want. of 


charity. Not discouraged however, by this re- 
pulse, Mr. Wright, in conjunction with another 
minister, brought the business before an Assem- 
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bly, held at Aylesbury ; but here he was equal- 
ly unsuccessful ; that meeting maintaining amity 
and friendship with Mr. Coffin, though he might 
differ in some abstruse unrevealed speculations. 
Mr. Wright, finding his efforts fruitless, and des- 
pairing of rousing his colleagues to a sense of 
the danger-that threatened the churches, with- 
drew from: the assembly and protested against - 
its proceedings. Mr. Coffin thus encouraged, 
acted more openly in spreading his opinions. 
One J. Willer was excluded from Buckingham | 
church, for maintaining Mr. Coffin’s sentiments. 
Mr. Coffin wrote a letter to Mr. Willer, frankly 
avowing that the tenets for which he suffered, 
were precious truths. At the general assembly 
in 1692, Mr. Coffin had expressed himself on 
these topics, with much freedom, and his 
words were taken down, and attested by several 
of the hearers. In the year following, the for- 
mer charges were pressed again, against him, at 
the general assembly. To support this accusa- 
_ tion, the letter to Mr. Willer was produced, and 

acknowledged by Mr. Coffin, and the memoran- 
| dum of his assertions, at the preceding assem- 


_ bly, was read ; yet such influence had the accu- 


sed over the majority of this meeting, that the 
greater part voted that he was not guilty of the 
charges brought against him. To establish, 
_ however, their own orthodoxy, they resolved, 
“that the opinions ascribed to Mr. Coffin were 
heresies.” But their proceedings were so much 
disapproved, that a spirited protest was publish- 


_ €d against them, signed by sixteen messengers, 


elders and brethren, representatives of several 
congregations in divers parts of the nation. The 
assembly then adjourned for three years, probably 
to. afford time for the heat of these contentions to 
subside. When the assembly met in 1696, the 
subject was resumed with unabated zeal ; the 
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protestors insisted on Mr. Coffin’s being brought 
to trial, and if found guilty, excluded; but the 


majority adhered to their former decision Af. 


ter much contention, the protestors withdrew - 
themselves from all connection with the assem- 
bly, and in behalf of themselves, and the church- 
es which they represented, published the rea- 
sons of their separation, signed by twenty-two 
representatives. These seceders resolved to hold 
an annual meeting in London at the time of the 


general assembly, to consist of representatives — 


of the churches approving the separation, which 
they called the general association. ‘The first 
meeting was held May 12th, 1667, and was at- 
tended by representatives from seven church- 
es. _ ‘The general assembly declared this separa- 
tion disorderly, and sent them an admonition 
toreturn. At this and subsequent assemblies the 
membérs earnestly called for the trial of Mr. 


_ Coffin, which was still evaded. ‘The general 


assembly adjourned for two years, promising to 
bring Mr. Coffin to trial at their next meeting. 
In this interim, the general association met in 
1699, and sent a pathetic address to the church- 
es in various parts of the kingdom, stating the 
reasons of their separation, and the nature and 
proofs of Mr. Coffin’s heresy—the urgent ne- 
cessity of opposing it, in order to maintain the 
honor of the Saviour, and the general baptist 
cause from reproach, ‘and to prevent the spread 
of error, and clear their own consciences of its 
guilt. Several ehurches joined the association 
this year, but many unwilling to make a breach 
waited the issue of the promised trial. In 1700 
the general assembly met, when the subject was 
resumed, but to avoid the heat of public investi- 
gation, a committee of eight members were ap- 

pointed to prepare a statement of the subjects in 
debate, if possible to satisfy all parties, and serve 
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as a basis of future union ; they brought forward 
a proposition which was considered and appro- 
ved by the assembly. ‘They afterwards offered 
this expedient as a ground of re-union, to the 
_ general association, which was then sitting in 
London: but this meeting objected to this expe- 
dient as obscure and ambiguous, and tendered a 
proposition on the subjects of their own compos- 
ing. ‘This the messenger declined presenting, 
proposing to lay both papers aside, and appoint 
four persons from each party, to endeavour to ef- 
fect an agreement. ‘This was agreed to, and the 
deputies met, but neither would give way, and 
nothing was done but to widen the breach, for — 
the association agreed not 'to commune. at the 
Lord’s table, nor admit any to preach among 
them, that are in communion with the assembly, 
until they purge themselves from the heresies 
which caused the separation. | 
At the next assembly, in 1702, several church- 
es renewed their complaints, that Mr. Coffin had 
not been brought to a fair trial. The majority, 
however, agreed that his declaration and signing 
the expedient ought to be satisfactory. ‘This de- 
cision caused the churches, both in Northamp- 
tonshire and Lincolnshire, to leave the assembly 
and ‘join the association: Previous to their 
meetings in 1704, a book was _ published, -enti- 
tiled ** A vindication of the ancient general as- 
sembly,’’ in which some overtures of peace and 
unity were proposed, which was laid helix the 
association, who sent messengers to the assem- 
bly, to know how far they would make good the 


_ @vertures contained in the vindication. The as- 


sembly returned an answer, that they were not 


concerned in this publication, yet they were wil- 


ling to. act upon them ; in consequence of which 
four persons were appointed by each meeting, to 
confer and» endeavour ta restore these 
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bodies to their former harmony. After mature 
consideration, a number of articles and condi- 
tions of union were proposed, which being ap- 
proved by both parties, a reconciliation was ef- 
fected. ‘The next day the members of the as- 
sembly and association met as one body, and for 
some time the association was suspended. 'The 
articles of union were immediately published, 
entitled the unity of churches, the article re- 
-specting the Saviour, ran thus, ‘¢ Respecting 
the Lord Jesus Christ, we do believe, that there : 
is but one Lord Jesus Christ, the second per- 
son in the Trinity, and the only begotten Son of 
God, and that he did in th: fulness of time take 
to himself our nature, in the womb of the blessed 
virgin Mary, of whom, in respect of the flesh he 
was made, and so is, true God and true man our 
Immanuel.’’? But it seems that disaffection soon 
began to appear, for in the next assembly, in, 
1705, another committee was appointed to con- 
firm the union. ‘This union was of short dura- 
tion, for in a very few years the association was 
resumed, and parties again ran high. 
In 1709, an attempt was made to accommo- 
date differences ; ; but the association adhering 
strictly to the principles contained in the union 
of the churches, it proved abortive. The strug- 
gle continued, till those ministers brought up un- 
der Grantham: Stanley, &c. were called to their 
reward, when laxity of principles too evidently 
leavened the general assembly, and speculatists 
carried their reasonings to lengths, which Mr. 
Coffin and his friends would have shrunk at. 
Yet few ministers or congregations were suffi- 
ciently attached to their ancient sentiments, to 
make any vigorous opposition. The natural 
consequences followed ; the attention of the peo- 
ple being drawn ‘to doubtful disputations, rather 
than to the doctrine of ‘the cross ; vital religion 
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declined, and discipline relaxed in societies. 
_ [End of Taylor’s Ist volume. Beginning of 2d volume.] | 
The doctrine of the gospel appears to have 


been almost banished from the pulpits of the es- 
tablishment. ‘The late Mr. J. Newton, though 
a clergyman of the church of England, says, ‘‘I 
am not sure that in 1740, there was a single pa- 
rochial minister, who was publicly known as a 
gospel teacher, inthe whole kingdom; and as 


there were but few dissenters, and those chiefly 
*m large towns, the form of religion, as well as 


the power, was in many of the villages almost 
unknown. ‘The inhabitants were involved in the 
most deplorable ignerance—darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people. In 
this gloomy state, it pleased God to send forth 
his Zealous servants, Messrs. Wesley and Whit- 


_ field, to rouse our countrymen to the important 


concern of the salvation of. their immortal souls. 
These useful men encountered violent opposi- 
tion, but were blest with astonishing success, 
and were soon joined by many respectable char- 
acters. Lady Huntingdon entered warmly into 
their views. 
having tasted that the Lord was gracious, was oc 
casionally employed in preaching in the neigh- 
bourhood. He visited Glenfield and Ratby ; 


curiosity led many to hear the strange preacher, 


and his new doctrine. Among the rest Samuel 


‘Deacon.of Ratby, afterwards, for many years 
cast of the general baptist church in Boston. 


eing informed when at work in the field, that a 
person had been preaching in the street, and was 


going to preach again at Ratby, he immediately. 


aid down his scythe and went to hear him. 
The sermon made a lasting impresson on 


‘his mind and induced him to search the scrip- 


tures, after much reading and_ seeking, he found 
peace and joy in believing. 


\ 


David Taylor, one of her servants 
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About this time J. Donisthorp a_ black- 
smith at Wormington, began to feel-a concern 
for the salvation of his soul. He saw the per- 
fect requirement of God’s law, and was concious 
he had not rendered its demand. His mind was 
filled with apprehensions respecting the account 
he must give. Anxious to escape the wrath to. 
come he applied to a clergyman for advice, who ~ 
being totally ignorant of the gospel plan of sal- 
vation, could only encourage him to depend on 
the honesty of his dealings, and the goodness of 
his character, adding, take my advice, make 
yourself easy, attend church, if all be not right 
at last, I will bear the blame. But this did not 
satisfy, his uneasiness continued to increase and 
he was driven to the brink of despair. Return-, 


Ing home one,evening from an adjacent town, 


deeply affected with his lost condition, and 


wondering that such a wretch was suffered to 


live, he suddenly recollected the words of the 
Apostle. ‘* This is a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.”? 
His astonished mind was at once filled with the 
grandeur and importance of this truth. Re- 
demption for a lost world, through the blood of 
Christ, filled his soul with the highest admiration 
and warmest gratitude, which changed his fears 
into joy. Supposing he was the only person 
on earth to whom this grand scheme was made 
known, he instantly determined to communi- 
cate the good news to his fellow sinners, assur- 
ing himself that the intelligence would be receiv- 
ed with rapture, by allmankind. He went home 


_ and immediately imparted to his wifé the grand — 


discovery which he: had made. When to his 
great astonishment, instead of receiving it with — 
teful joy, she burst into tears feariig that his 
intellects ‘His regularity hew- 
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ever soon undeceived her, and she began to listen 


with more attention, and appears to have been — 


his first convert. 

Full of this heart-felt subject, he discoursed 
on justification by faith to all that visited his 
house or shop, and those he met in the street. 
Donisthorp and his new doctrine became the 
chief subject of conversgtion in the neighbour- 
hood. Numbers flocked to his house in the 
evening to examine these strange discoveries. 
One evening sitting on his table, having accomo- 
dated his neighbours with all his chairs, he be- 
gan to describe the lost state of man, his utter 
inability to deliver himself and the sufficiency of 
salvation by Christ. Full of his subject, and 
desiring to make others as happy as himself, he 
- engrossed the whole conversation without inter- 
ruption for nearly two hours; at the close he was 
startled with the idea that he had been preaching. 
A thought that had never before occurred to him. 
His benevolence produced his first sermon, from 
the attention with which it was heard, he was. 
encouraged to proceed. 

__ He soon became acquainted with Mr. D. 

Taylor, and they united in carrying on the good 
work with greater activity, these, with several 
oer zealously engaged in spreading the gos- 
pe 
the word. 

These good men. when they first began to 
preach salvation by faith, appear to have no de- 
sign of forming a party. Their great design 


was to invite their careless neighbours, whom > 


they saw .perishing, to flee from the wrath to 
come. They still considered themselves mem- 
‘bers of the established church. Their applica- 
tion to religion led them toa more accurate 
knowledge of divine subjects; which produced 
dissatisfaction with the loctrine, worship, and 


Many flocked to hear and gladly received 
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discipline of the church of England. Unmerit- 
ed persecutions heightened their disapprobation, 
and at length compelled them to declare them- 
selves dissenters. ‘They yet had their system to | 
form; and unknown almost totally to the more 
ancient dissenters, they had no guide but the 
Bible. That they carefully and impartially 
studied, determined to make it the standard of 
their faith, and rule of their practice, from this | 
volume and the teachings of the spirit, they cor- 
rected their errors and formed themselves into 
regular churches of Christ. 

They soon discovered that the scripture mode 
of baptism was by immersion, and resolved to 
practice it. For this purpose a large tub was 
placed in their meeting-house, in which their 
ministers dipped their infants. At length they 
were convinced that the New ‘Testament no 
more authorized the baptism of infants than it 
did sprinkling. As the grounds of infant sprink- 
ling vanished, believers’ baptism appeared the 
more evident. ‘They found the New-Testament 
) required repentance, and faith as indispensable 
, perquisites to baptism, and made it the duty of 

every one who professed to repent and believe 
to be baptised. Yielding therefore to the au-— 
thority of scripture and the dictates of, con- 
science, they determined to obey the command 
of their Saviour. ‘They were now baptists in 

sentiment, but difficulties occurred in reducing it 
| to practice. None of their ministers had been 
baptised by immersion, on a profession of faith, - 
and therefore in their view in an unbaptised state, 
‘and unqualified to administer it to others. If 
they had any acquaintance with other baptists, it 
was very slight. After much consideration it 
was agreed that Mr. Donistherp should_ first 
baptize Mr. Kendrick, and then Mr. Kendrick 
should baptise him, after which they should unite 
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in administering the ordinance to the rest. Thus 
between sixty and seventy of these professors 
solemnly devoted themselves to the service of 
thei Saviour. This important change in their 
_ faith and practige did not relax their exertions 

in spreading the gospel, and the conversion of sin- 
ners. ‘The preachers from Barton and Milburn, 
attended every Lords-day, besides frequent eve- 


ning .meetings; religion appeared to increase, 


and its influence to extend. Curiosity led many 
persons from Leake, in Nottinghamshire, to hear 


the new preachers at Kegworth, divers of whom 


became deeply affected, and in a short time join- 
ed their society. ‘These young converts opened 
a meeting for prayer and exhortation at Leake, 
the number of hearers increased, and a larger 
place of worship was found necessary. 

_A lot was obtained, and a meeting-house erect- 
All the influence:of the enemies of religion, 
was vigorously exerted to. prevent the completion 
of this design, but the zeal and perseverance of 
the baptists under the blessing of heaven, sur- 
_ mounted all obstacles, and many attended their 
meetings from distant places. This induced the 
preachers to visit them, and thus the gospel was 
introduced into many of the neighboring districts. 
Robert Sheffield, a young member at Diseworth 
going to work at Exhall, boarded at a house of 
dissenters of the independent: persuasion. Being 
zealous to propagate his sentiments, he introdu- 
ced them frequently in conversation, and with 
such success, that the daughter of his host was 
persuaded to attend the meeting at iiinkley, 
though nine miles distant. After due examina- 
tion, she renounced the doctrine of personal elec- 
tice, and cordially émbraced the truth, that Je- 
sus died for all men. Her family was much 
grieved at this change, and after private expostu- 

lation had failed, she persisting in her new prin- 
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ciples, was discarded by her parents, and obli- 
ged to seek refuge among the friends at Hink- 
ley. After some months, she returned on a visit 
to Exxhall, and persuaded her brother, with Wil- 
liam Smith, his wife, and some of their neighbors, 
to attend at Hinkley. Mr. Smith was. soon con- 
vinced of the truth of this new doctrine, and be- 
ing a zealous man, conversed freely on these im- 
portant topics with any who would hear him. 
An uproar was quickly raised in the parish, and 
the vicar became alarmed. He sent for Mr. 
Smith, and held a long debate with him on the 
subject of salvation by faith. The next morning 
the clergyman sent to enquire of Mr. Smith, what 
he called himself, and to what class of dissenters 
he belonged, hé told the servant to tell his mas- 
ter that he was a christian. ‘The vicar irritated 
by this laconic answer, sent back the servant to 
inform Mr. Smith, that unless he refrained from 
conversing with the parishioners on the subject of 
religion, he might expect to suffer for it. To 
which Mr. Smith replied,. ‘‘ tell your master I 
mean to go to heaven myself, and to take all I 
can with me.’’? This spirited message so enra- 
ged the clergyman, that he took every opportuni- 
ty, both public and private, to rail against these 
innovators. 'This heightened the curiosity of his 
hearers, to know what these babblers would say. 
Proselytes were daily made, and in 1760, a 
house was licensed for preaching. This enraged 
the enemies of the gospel, and the mob was en-— 
couraged to interrupt their worship. Gross out- 
rages were committed, but the cause was carried 
forward with vigor and success. Not less than 
one hundred and sixty were in full communion, 
and vast crowds who attended their meet 
were in connection withthem. They therefore 
proposed the formation of distinct churches, 


which being less extended, and under the eye of 
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resident pastors, would effectually promote the 
edification of every part. It was therefore agreed 
to divide the whole body into five distinct church- 
es, which from the principal places of meeting, 
were denominated, the Barton, Milburn, Keg- 
worth, Loborough and Kirby, wood house 
churches, distributing their ministers among 


them, with a tender regard to the feelings of in- | 


dividuals, and the good of the whole. But though 
thus divided, they maintained the most friendly 
intercourse; monthly meetings were held by the 
ministers for mutual advice and assistance, and 
quarterly conferences were held at each place, 
where they enjoyed much edification and com- 
fort. 
We give a brief sketch of these churches 
from the division to the formation of the new 
connection. | 

‘Barton church included Barton, Hugglescote, 
Stanton, Markfield, Hinkley, and Longford. 
‘The ministers assigned to this church were, J. 
Whyatt, S. Deacon, and J. Aldridge. The 
cause flourished and the members increased, 
and the distance to which it had spread render- 
ed it neccessary in 1766, to divide the society 


into two churches, Hinkley, and Longford form- — 


Ing one society and Barton, Hugglescote, and 
Ratby the other. The Barton church still in- 
creased, though they had much external opposi- 
tion and internal trials, yet at the formation of 
the new connection in 1770, this church con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty members. 


The church at Hinkley,amounted to fifty. Mr. ~ 


W. Smith, before mentioned, and Mr. G. Hink- 


ling, had began to preach previous to the sepa- | 


ration and who were ordained joint pastors over 


this church at that period. The cause of Christ 
prospered in their hands. And at their first 
baptism, twenty-five persons were added to the 
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church, In 1770 this church consisted of one 
hundred and seventy members; religion flour- 
ished and the hearers were numerous. 

Milburn church included Packington, Meas- — 

ham, Swanington, and Ticknall. About forty 
persons were at first united, and F’. Smith and 
T’. Perkins were joint pastors over them. ‘These 
ministers were well qualified to labour in con- 
cert. Mr. Perkins’ discourses were calculated 
to rouse the careless sinner to a sense of his 
danger, while Mr. Smith’s theme drew the | 
wounded soul by cords of love. With such 
overseers the church spread on every side, and | 
many were added to its number. In17 70, they — 
had-one hundred and sixty members. Keg-— 
worth church included Donington, Diseworth, 
and numerous adjacent villages. Mr. N. Picker- 
ing and Mr. J. Tanat were their joint pastors. 
They exerted themselves with great diligence 
and successiin spreading the gospel ; and in 
_ 1770, consisted of one hundred and eighty mem- | 
bers, religion was then prosperous and twenty 
candidates were waiting for baptism. 
The church at Loborough, at first consisted 
of only fifteen members, scattered over Quorn-— 
don, Leake, Wymerswould, and many adjacent 
villages. Messrs. J. Grimley, and J. Donis- 
thorp, who were their joint pastors, served them 
with zeal and diligence, their efforts were owned 
by the great head of the church. Such was the 
astonishing progress of this church, which in 
1760 consisted of only fifteen numbers, had in 
1770 increased to upwards of two hundred and 
forty ; besides more than thirty candidates then 
waiting for admission. Mr. Donisthorp, plant-: 
ed and Mr. Grimley watered, and God gave the. 
increase. | 

Kirby wood-house church was under the care 
of Mr. A. Booth, though he was never ordains 
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ed their pastor. He was highly respected, but 
in a few years he changed his sentiments and 
left the general baptists and became the pastor 
of a particular baptist church, we have no fur- 
ther account of this church till 1774, when it 
consisted of only twenty four members. 

Thus we have seen the small society formed 
at Barton, in 1745, which consisted of only 
seven members, till in 1770, it became six respec- 
table churches, which contained more than nine 


- hundred and fifty members and ten ordained 


pastors, seven ruling elders, and: twenty-four 
deacons, and spread over the counties of Leices- 
ter; Warwick, Derby, and Nottinghamshire. 

The general baptists cause in the northern 
districts of the kingdom, commenced in 1762, 
in Halifax, in the west Riding of Yorkshire. 
‘There'were then but few professors in that town, 
and: those of the .presbyterians and independent 
denomination, and a small society of methodists, 
with: whom Mr..Dan Taylor, who was after- 
wards the instrument of founding the general 
baptist cause in those parts, had been for some 


time connected... He was a young man, possess- 


ing good natural abilities, and being zealous in the 
cause of religion, and for some time had been 
engaged in visiting the sick, and leading in pray- 
er meetings, and his gifts who so.acceptable, that 
he was urged to attempt to preach. His labours 
were highly encouraged by their leading men, 
and they were anxious he should enter into the 
ministry as a travelling preacher. But he dis- 
approved of many things in their order and dis- 
cipline, and was dissatisfied’ with some points of 
their doctrine. He therefore declined, and soon 
left their connection. About ’the same time four 
persons at Heptonstall about nine miles west of 
Halifax, left the methodists for similar reasons. 


‘These seceders, knowing the state of Mr. 'Tay- 
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lor’s mind, invited him to preach for,them, and 
he commenced his labours with them during 
the summer, and preached for months under a 
tree at the Nook, under discouraging  pros- 
pects, the country being wild and the inhab- 
itants rough ; he however detefmined to try to 
introduce the gospel among them, and accor- 
dingly settled at Wadsworth. Winter ap- 
proached and they, took a house in Wadsworth- 
lanes, which they fitted for preaching, by taking 
up part of the chamber floor to erect a pulpit, 
the remaining part serving as a gallery. Mr. 
Taylor occupied it ‘as a school teacher during 
week. ‘Though they had left the methodists, yet 
they had not formed any system for themselves. 
They now found it necessary to unite in some 
church order. Baptism among other things 
became the subject of inquiry. Mr. Taylor 
endeavoured seriously to learn the will of his 
divine master on this point, and read the scrip- 
tures carefully, and consulted the best authors 
- on both sides of the controversy. The result 
was a full conviction, that believers’ baptism by 
immersion was the appointment of Christ and 
the practice of his apostles, and several of his 
friends became of the same opinior. Mr. Tay- 
lor resolved to obey what he believed to be the — 
command of his saviour. 
He applied to several particular baptists min- 
isters for baptism, but though they were persuad- 
ed of his christianity, and call to preach, yet they 
all refused, because he openly held that Christ — 
tasted death for every man. But one of them 
kindly informed him that there were some bap- 
tists at Boston, in Lincolnshire, under the pas- 
toral care of a Mr. Thompson who he believed 
were nearly of Mr. Taylor’s sentiments. This 
appears to be the first intimation that he ever 
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received of any general baptists except himself 
and his few friends. Though the distance was 
not less than one hundred and twenty miles and 
many obstacles in the way, yet this searcher 
after truth determined to surmount them. Mr. 
‘Taylor and his friend J. Slater, set out on foot 
the 11th of February 1763. The second day at eve- 
ning, they stopped at Gameston in Nottingham- 
shire, for some refreshment and conversing here on 
the subject of their journey, they were agreeably 
suprized to learn that there was a general bap- 
tist church in that town, and that their Deacon 
dwelt in the village, where they were. To him 
they immediately went. The next day being 
Lord’s day, they attended their meeting. Mr. 
Dorsey preached, and when he left the pulpit, 
these travellers introduced themselves to him, 
whom he invited to his house, where they tar- 
_ ried three days, having much discourse with 
him. Mr. Jefrey their pastor, and other prin- 
cipal members of the church, who gained full 
satisfaction respecting their character and views, 
and on. Wednesday Mr. Taylor was baptised. 
Mr. Slater declined, choosing to receive the or- 
dmancé from Mr. Taylor. They returned to 
“Wadsworth, and Mr. Taylor resumed his great 
work of preaching the gospel with renewed zeal 
and success; he explained and enforced believers’ 
baptism, and was ready to defend the prin- 
ciple against all opposers. In a short time he 
baptised his friend Slater, and several others. 
A great attention was excited to the subject 


through the country. 
- Mr. Taylor attended the association of gen- 
eral baptists at Lincoln, the May following ; he 


was kindly received as amember. Mr. Thom- 
son of Boston accompanied him to Wadsworth, 
_ ‘baptised several administered the Lord’s 
supper, and fourteen of these professors were 
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formed into a regular church, and Mr. Taylor, 
to the pastoral oversight of them. ‘Thus the 
first general -baptist church in Yorkshire was 
formed. The pastor and people exerted them- 
selves to promote its interests and to extend the 
gospel to the dark villages around them. The- 
blessmg of God attended their labours, hearers 


increased, and members were added. 
Their house of worship soon became too small 


to accommodate them, and in 1764, they erected 
a meeting house on the side of a cliff which had 
been covered with birches, which gave it the 
name of the Birch-cliff church. This year Mr. 
Taylor took a journey into the midland counties, — 
in which he gained the first intelligence of the 
Leicestershire general baptists, and had a short 
interview with Mr. Hutchinson of Loborough, 
which afforded him great satisfaction, and gave 
him a good opinion of those christians. He 
took every opportunity, during his tour, to en- 
quire into their principles and: character, and 
found that they maintained the fundamental 
' truths of the gospel. He cultivated an acquain- 
tance with them, and introduced them to the Lin- 
colnshire association at Midsummer, 1765, when 
he was appointed as its representative to the gen- 
eral assembly in London. | 

Mr. Taylor laboured diligently in his sacred 
work, with great success. His brethren hear- 
tily joined their pastor, by inducing their neigh- 
bors to attend the word ; each member endeavy- 
ored to bring at least one careless sinner under 
the sound e the gospel, and try to engage him 
to embrace it. During this period, the Birch- 
cliff church adopted a practice, which has been 
followed by most of the churches since formed 
in Yorkshire—the holding of experience meet- 
ings. ‘They were divided into five parts, and to 
each, a member qualified, was appointed as a 
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leader. ‘They met weekly, and their neighbors 


‘were invited to meet with them. ‘They com- 


menced their meetings by prayer and singing ; 


the leader then declared the state of his mind, 


his trials and supports, &c. and then called on 


‘the rest to relate their experience in rotation, of- 


fering such advice and cautions, as the circliim- 
stance of each might require, after which the 
meeting closed by prayer and thanksgiving. ‘The 
pastor and his people, thus striving together, the 
cause prospered in their hands, and additions 


were frequent. 


The white chapel church, (London,) before 
noticed, under the care of Mr. Loveday, past 
through many trials, experiencing days of pros-— 
perity and adversity. ‘They had anumber of pas- 
tors in succession, and were sometimes destitute. 
Mr. Maulden succeeded Mr. Loveday, and was 
their faithful pastor twenty-six years. He was 
succeeded by Mr. L. Douglass, who in a few © 
years ceased to preach, when his conduct be- 


came inconsistent with his station, and he was 


excluded. The church being now destitute of 


_ pastor, kept up their public worship by the im- 


provement of gifted brethren, and assistance 
from sister shkdebhies, still seeking for a suitable 
person to supply the vacancy, and consulted a 
minister by the name of John How. But as he 
did not agree with them in maintaining the lay- 
ing on of hands, as a foundation principle, the 
negotiation soon closed. They at length appli- 
ed to Mr. M. Randall, who was joint pastor 
with Mr. R. Drinkwater, over the general bap- 
tist church at Christresten. In the beginning of 
1772, he removed to London, and assumed the 


regular oversight of this church. Soon after 


Mr. Randall’s settlement with this church, the 


practice of singing in public was introduced, 
— the church prospered. In 1726, the 
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churches co-operated in raising a fund by con- , 
tribution for the support of poor ministers and 
education of young preachers. No distribu- 
tion was to be made till the capital amounted to 
five hundred pounds; and then the interest only 
_ to be appropriated. ‘This excellent institution 
was warmly patronized by the churches : a con- 
siderable sum was soon raised, and this fund 
still exists, and distributes annually the sum of 
two hundred pounds, to the great relief of poor 
and young preachers. 

The church under review continued to pros- 
per. In 1770 this society consisted of about 
three hundred members. 

The church im the park (London) already 
noticed, experienced many changes in their pas- 
tor, and circumstances, but steadfast in their faith 
and practice, m 1770, they had fifty-three 
members, and religion appeared reviving. 
~The church at Eyethorn, venerable for its an- 
tiquity, had been for nearly two centuries under 
the care of pastors of one family, and all of the 
name of John Knott. In 1770, John Knott 
presided over them, when it consisted of thirty 
three members. ‘There was an appearance of 
increasing zeal among them, and they were 

eaceable and affectionate 

The church at Deal was a branch of the 
_ church at Dover. It had sunk low, but appear- 
ed to be reviving. In 1770, it consisted of only 
twenty-one members, through a great number 
of hearers. 

The ancient general baptist church at Bes- 
sell’s Green, under the care of Mr. J. Stranger, 
had been founded during the civil wars by W. 
Jeffery, and had been a numerous and flourish- 
ing socicty, from which many respectable socie- 
ties had derived their origin. It had however 
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shared in the general decline, and was in 1770 
reduced to forty-five members. | 

The Kentish congregation and those in Essex 
probably the remains of some more flourishing 
societies, which formerly existed, partook of the 
declension which depressed the whole body. 

It may be both useful and interesting to take 
a rapid glance of the Lincolnshire general bap- 
tists from where we left them to the formation of 
the new connection. When Mr. tiooke return- 
ed from the general Assembly in 1704, with the 
‘* Unity of the churches,’’? having been a party 
in negotiating that treaty, he urged its adoption 
with so much vigor as to disgust many of his 
brethren. ‘The church at Boston preferred a 
charge against him, at the association, for main- 
taining an arhitrary power, distinct from the 
churches ; many others blamed him for making 


articles of faith of equal consequence with the 


oracles of truth. ‘The dissatisfaction against 


him was much increased, the following year, 


when he assisted in forming the strange ‘‘ expe- 
dient,’? which forbid persons signing the unity 
of the churches, to ask any questions respect- 
ing its meaning. Mr. Hooke, finding the ma- 
jority of his brethren disapproved of his conduct, 
declined attending the Lincoln association. 


_ That assembly in 1707, resolved that the pa- 


per called the unity of the churches and the 
expedient thereto annexed, ought not to be re- 
ceived by any member, and that churches re- 


,jecting their elders for opposing said paper, 


were highly to blame and committed a breach of 


gospel order. For several years the disputes 


between Mr. Hooke’s friends and the associa- 
tion raged with increased bitterness. At length 
in 1712, a meeting was effected, and mutual ex- 
planations were made. Mr. Hooke, expressed 
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his sortow for having supported the ‘ Expedi- 


ent.” He was declared to stand clear in the 


‘messenger’s office as formerly. But at the next 


association, the brethren at Boston appealed 
against some assertions of Mr. Hooke in the 
preceding meeting, and the association shewing 


a disposition and a willingness to admit their 


plea, Mr. Hooke and his party left the assembly 
abruptly, protesting against their proceedings. 
Those that remained, being discouraged, sus- 
pended the association till the churches should 
see cause to resume it. ‘lhe animosity of par- 
ties increased, and for several years distracted 
the churches—obstructed the progress of the 
gospel, and no associations were held, prosperi- 
ty and numbers declined, and vital godless 
decayed. All real christians felt the necessity 
of laying aside controversy and uniting in sup- 
port of the common cause. A meeting of the 
leaders of both parties was held in 1718, at 
which mutual concessions were made, and a 
union effected. ‘They agreed that they were all 
of one faith, and brought the brethren to take 
satisfaction in their cordial and christian agree- 
ment, and to labour to repair the reputation 
of those who had suffered. ‘They also agreed 
to resume their associations, and appointed the 
first to be held at Lincoln, the October follow- | 
ing. 'They met accordingly, and it was a sea- 
son of unanimity and love. Among other im- 


portant agreements, we find this pleasing article: 


‘* We agree to keep a day of fasting and prayer 
in all our churches, to humble ourselves before 
Almighty God, for the great offences that have 
been committed, in the time of our unhappy di- 
visions, and to pray that God would bless the 
peace that is gained in these our churches.”? 
This day was fixed November 19, 1718, which 


was observed in all the congregations with great 


{ 


solemnity. These contentions had produced the 
most deplorable effects—laxity in discipline, con- 
formity to the manners of the world, &c. had 
crept into different societies. 'The association 
found it necessary to bear a decided testimony 
against these things, vain apparel and other 
practices.inconsistent with the simplicity of the 
christian character. They exhorted all the 
churches to encourage meetings of prayer and— 
religious conversation. ‘These zealous endeav- 
ors of the ministers, appear to be feebly sec- 
onded by the body at large, and had but little 
effect, and it is to be lamented that this decline | 
continued long after this period. 'To strengthen 
their hands, they renewed their ancient connex- 
ion with the general assembly in London, which | 
had been interrupted for nearly forty years, and 
in 1750 sent Mr. Goode, their messenger, as 
their representative. ‘his re-union was proba- 
bly hastened by a friendly epistle which the as- 
sembly had addressed previously to these church- 
es. 
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The formation of the New Connection: 


A great diversity of opinion respecting some 
important parts of christian doctrine, had caus- 
ed difficulty for years, and created very unpleas- 
ant altercations among this body of professors, 
especially with the churches composing the Lin- 
colnshire association. Some adhered to the 
_ principles which had distinguished the English 
eeaks baptists in their best days, asserting the 

ivinity of Christ---the atonement for sin made 
by his death, justification by faith, and regene- 
ration by the Holy Spirit. Others either deni- 
ed the principles, or explained them in a way 
their friends thought detracted their dignity, and 
opposed the oracles of truth. ‘Too many of the 
old members, were of the latter description, and 
the principal supporters of the former, were 
Messrs. D. Taylor and W. Thompson, who 
joined the new connection in 1763. Such differ- 
ence in sentiment naturally produced discussion, 
and the result was frequently unpleasant. Dur- 
ing these contests, Mr. Taylor became acquain- 
ted with the societies in the midland counties, 
which as we have seen, were respectable and num- 
erous, and he was much pleased to find that they 
esteemed the principles, which were the subject of 
debate as essential to christianity. This union in 
opinion, made him and his friends desirous of a 
closer connection with them. Several attempts 
were made, to induce them to join the Lincoln- 
shire association. But the Leicestershire friends 
declined all these overtures, and steadily declared 
that they would have no connection with persons 
who maintained the opinions, which, as they be- 
lieved, were held by many of the Lincolnshire 
general baptists, and said in their opinion, that 
all true friends of the genuine doctrine of chris- 
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tianity, ought to separate from all who opposed 
them, at the same time stating their readiness to 
unite with those whose sentiments they approved. 

At Lincolnshire, in the general assembly, 


disputes ran so high in 1769, that many were 
_ Jed to conclude that a separation was necessary 
_ for the support of the cause of truth, and there- 


fore were determined to withdraw. ‘They made 
their intentions known. to the Leicestershire 
churches, and a meeting was held at Lincoln in 
1769, attended by Messrs. Taylor and Thomp- 
son, from the old connection, and Mr. F. Smith 
of Milburn, Mr. Grimley of Loborough, and 
several other Leicestershire ministers. It was 
then resolved, that a new connection should be 
held in London, June 7th, 1770, at which the 
ministers from the midland counties promised to 
be present, if their churches approved of the — 
union, 

he proposed meeting was accordingly held 
in White-chapel meeting-house, attended by 
S. Deacon of Boston, J. Tanat and N. Picker- 
ing of Kegworth, J. Grimley of Loborough, W. 
Smith and G. Hinkley of Longford, F. Smith 
and T. Perkins of Milburn, the ministers of 
the midland churches, D. Taylor of Wadsworth, | 
W. Thompson of Boston, J. Brittain of Church- 
lane, London, W. Summers of the Park, J. 
Knott of Eyethorn, J. Fenn of Deal, J. Stran- 

of Bessel’s-green, D. Wilkin of Halstead, 


ger 
"Parman of Castle Heddingham, and R. 


French of Coggeshall. 


- "The general assembly was then sitting in Lon- 


den, and a deputation was sent June 6th to that 
meeting, to acquaint them with their design of 
withdrawing from their connection, to assign the 


_ yeasons for the separation, and in a friendly 


manner to bid them farewell. Mr. D. Taylor, 
was then called to the chair, and Messrs. J. 
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Knott and W. Thompson were chosen modera- 
tors. After solemn prayer to the Father of 
light, for his direction and blessing, 2 union was 
formed under the designation of * ‘The new con- 
nection of general baptists,’? formed in 1770. _ 
Six articles were agreed upon, not as a creed, 
but as a declaration of their views on those sub- 
jects which had been mostly disputed. 
_ They had long seen, with heart-felt regret, the 
mischiefs arising from a laxity of principle.— 
They beheld the once flourishing interest of the 
general baptists, languishing from the neglect of 
the distinguishing doctrines of christianity, and 
endeavoured to guard against them. ‘The fa- 
thers of the new connection thought it necessa- 
ry, in order that their hearts might be more 
closely united, and their co-operation more cor- — 
dial, that they should have full evidence of the 
soundness of each other’s faith, and genuineness 
of each other’s piety. It was therefore agreed, 
at their first meeting, *‘ that every minister do, at 
the next assembly, give an account of his reli- 
gious experience,”’ 
Their second association, in 1771, was most- 
ly taken up by the ministers, in relating their 
experiences—a very interesting and edifying op- 
portunity. They agreed, for mutual conven- 
ienee to establish two associations, one in the 
north and the other in the south. The former in- | 
cluded the midland churches, with those of York — 
and Lincoln, and the latter, those of London, 
Kent, Essex and Surry, and to keep up the con- 
nection by sending representatives from one as- 
sociation to the other. | ay 
The connection thus formed, has continued to 
increase in numbers and respectability. ‘The 
church at Barton struggled under many trials 
for a long time, by loss of their ministers by 
death and other ways, but remained stedfast in 
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their faith and practice. In 1785, the number 
of members amounted to one hundred and thir- 
ty-nine. The church at Milburn continued to 
ourish and increase; in 1785 it amounted. to 
three hundred and five members. The church 
at Kegworth prospered under its faithful pas- 
tors, and in 1754 had spread over many towns 
and villages, te an extent of twenty miles, which 
rendered it extremely difficult for the members 
to meet together. In 1785, a friendly separa- 
tion was effected in three divisions, viz: Iilkis- 
ton church, which consisted of fifty members, 
under the care of Mr. Goddard. Castle Do- 
nington church, consisting of seventy members, 
under Mr. Pickering, and Kegworth church, 
consisting of one hundred and nine members, 
under the care of Mr. Tanatt. At Loborough, 
the cause prospered, and numbers joined the so- 
ciety. But in the midst of these flattering pros- 
pects, they sustained a heavy loss, by the death 
of Mr. Donisthorpe. This active servant of 
Christ, had often expressed a wish that he might 
die preaching the gospel, and while he was at- 
tending a meeting in Loborough meeting house, 
in 1774, his voice faultered, and he sunk into 
the pulpit; he was immediately conveyed to a 
house, and medical aid employed, but all in 
vain, he lay a few days in a state of insensibility 
and expired. But two useful young preachers 
came forward, and the cause flourished. In 
1780, a remarkable revival took place at Quorn- 
don, and the neighboring villages. Upwards of 
one hundred at ene time professed their faith in 
Christ, and offered themselves as candidates for 
baptism. ‘They had become so numerous and 
_ extensive, it was thought necessary to divide it, 
_and 1782, it was formed into two churches, the 
_Loborough church consisting of two. hundred 
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Grimley ; the other called Leake church, under 
the care of Mr. Sherman, contained one hundred ~ 
and fifty-four members. ‘The small church at 
Kirby wood-house, joined the new connection 
in 1773, consisting of thirty-one members, Mr. 
Avery their ruling elder. 

The Longford church increased under their 
successful ministers, Messrs. Smith and Hick- 
ling, and a friendly ‘division took place in 1773, 
and seventy members remained in the old church, 
and the new church at Hinkley consisted oi one 
hundred and fourteen members. In 1770, there 
was an independent church in Sutton in ’ War- 
wickshire. In June that year, the pastor being 
absent, and the pulpit unoccupied, the friends 
prevailed upon a Mr. Austin, a promising young 
man,to fill the vacancy. He attempted, and gave 
a great satisfaction, and was afterwards fre- 
quently employed. ‘A dispute soon arose in the | 
church, on points of doctrine, and a division en- 

sued. Mr. Austin joined the seceders, and they 
formed a separate interest.. They licensed a 
room, in which Mr. Austin preached, and many 
of the former congregation followed him. ‘The 
hearers increased, and their room soon became 
too small to accommodate them. ‘They prepar- 
ed a meeting house, probably in 1774.. Two 
members of Longford church passing through 
Sutton, inquired for dissenters, and were direct- 
ed to Mr. Austin, and in their interview with 
him, were pleased to discover that in the impor- 
tant points of doctrine, his sentiments agreed 
with theirs. But on the subject of believers’ 
baptism,he acknowledged he had never engaged 
his thoughts. The travellers requested him to 
turn his attention to the subject, and went on 
their journey. Mr. Austin paid several visits to 
the general baptist churches, and his mind soon 
became convinced of the divine appointment of 
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believers’ baptism, and was baptized at Milburn 
Many of his hearers having embraced the same 
sentiments, Mr. Smith of Milburn went over to 
Sutton—baptized sixteen of them, and formed 


them into a general baptist church, and Mr. 
things. Oth- 


Austin administered to them in holy 
ers jomed them, and in 1776, their number a- 
mounted to forty-two, and they were lively and 
happy. In 1779, a person was convicted at the 
Nottingham assizes, for robbing the mail, and 
received the sentence of death. While under con- 
demnation many of the friends and ministers of 
the general baptists visited him, whose instruc- 
tions and prayers were blest to his spiritual ad- 
vantage. On the day of execution great crowds 
collected, and Messrs. Tanatt and Pollard, at- 
tended the culprit on the scaffold. He ap- 
peared composed and resigned. Mr. Pollard in 
a very affecting manner, addressed the multitude. 
After the solemn scene was closed, the body 
was placed on a cask in the street, and Mr. Ta- 
natt standing on another, delivered an animated 
discourse, from Psalms, Ixxxvi. 12, 13. From 
this time, the general baptist preachers were at- 
tended by numerous congregations, and many 
hearing, believed and were baptized. In 1792, 
a small general baptist church in Ashford, on 
the peak, joined the new connection. 
When the new connection was first formed, 
there was but one church of general baptists in 
the northern district; the society at Birchcliff, 
under the care of Mr. Dan Taylor. But these 
zealous christians were anxious to carry the 
light of the gospel into places on every side 
_ which lay in spiritual darkness. The labours of 
_. their minister, to accomplish this noble objec Jerks 
were almost ‘incredible. His people second 

his efforts, and the happy result was under the 
blessings of the great Head of the church. In 
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the course of fifteen years, four regular general 
baptist churches were formed, and several use- 
ful ministers called forth, and employed in the 
sacred work. 

The first of these new churches, was organi- 
zed at Queens-head, where seventeen members 
had joined the Birchcliff church, and built a 
meeting house. September 29th, 1773, the 
meeting house was opened, these set off in 
church state, and Mr. J. Taylor ordained their. 
pastor, whose labours were so blest, that before 
the close of 1776, upwards of one hundred had 
been received into fellowship. Regular preach- 
ing had been maintained at Halifax from the for- 
mation of the Queenshead church, and a num- 
ber had joined them from that town. In 1782, 
an amicable separation took place, and about 
thirty formed a distinct society, known by the 
name of the Halifax church, with Mr. Joseph 
Ellis, now their pastor. 

The Birchcliff church, in their zeal to spread 
the gospel, had pushed their attempts to Wors- 
thorn, twenty one miles from Halifax, where 
they began to preach in the open air, in 1776. 
After they had preached a few times, an inhabi- 
tant opened his doors for them, where they im- 
proved some time. In 1780, they removed their 
meetings to Burnley, in Lancashire, about two 
miles from Worsthorn. Mr. R. Folds removed 
to Burnley, and supported the cause, and in that 
year, twenty-two of the Birchcliff members resi- 
ding in that neighborhood, were formed into a 
separate society, with Mr. Folds for their pas- 
tor. Four persons were baptized at his ordina- 
tion, which made their number twenty-six. 

The only Church in Lincolnshire, which 
united in forming the new connection, was that 
of Boston, under the care of Mr. ‘Thompson. 
They continued to increase, and in the course 
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of fifteen years, eighty-five persons were added. 
There existed an ancient general baptist church 
at Maltby, about twenty-five miles north of 
Boston, which were greatly reduced in the gene- 
ral decline. In 1773, fifteen of the members 
withdrew and joined the new connection. Mr. 
J. Ingham laboured with them and the cause 
prospered, and many were added. In 1785, — 
this church consisted of seventy-five members. 
Mr. H. Poole removed to Sutton-Garnsgate, a 
few miles from Fleet, and founded a new so- 
ciety, called Long Sutton Church. In 1773, 
this church joined the new connection. In 
1785, this church consisted of only twenty-nine 
members. About this time the ancient general 
baptist church at Killingholme, joined the new 
connection. This church had existed for more 
than a century, and experienced seasons of 
presperity, and times of adversity. In 1785, 
there were only twenty-eight members in this 
During this period there was a general bap- 
tist church in Yarmouth, under the care of 
Mr. B. Worship ; it consisted of about fifty 
members, and joined the new connection about 
this time. 
Account of the Churches in the Southern 
District... The society in Whitechapel belong- 
ed to the new connection. It prospered for some 
time under the care of Mr. Brittain, but in his 
advanced age, the church languished, but in 
1785, Mr. D. Taylor, an eminent minister, was 
obtained, and removed to London, and called 
to the joint pastoral office, with Mr. Brittain, 
under whose labours the church revived. The 
_ church in Great Suffolk street under the care of 
Mr. W. Summers, sent representatives to the 
association of the new connection, in 1785. 


This church ‘was never very flourishing, but 
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_ steadfast and uniform, in its discipline, faith and 
practice. We know very little respecting the 
other societies, in the southern district of the 
connection. 'They held an association in 1772, 
at Bessell’s-Green, and in 1773, sent Mr. Stran- 
ger, of Bessell’s-Green, a colleague representa- 
tive to the northern association. 

The increasing prosperity of the new connec- 
tion, and the declining state of the churches 
which adhered to the Lincolnshire association 
naturally induced the latter to desire a re-union 
with the former. Mr. G. Boyce sent an ad- 
dress to the association of the new connection, 
at Boston, in 1776, desiring a re-union, and pro- 
posed certain heads of agreement on which he 
thought it might be effected. The association 
agreed that proposals should be made to the old 
connection, as a basis for reconciliation, and 
appointed a committee to draft them. ‘These 
proposals were laid before the old asscciation at 
Coningsby 1777, and were accepted by. that 
meeting, as grounds on which they were ready 
to unite. In order, however, to render the 
union perfect, solid, comfortable, and lasting, 
_ they sent certain queries to the new connection. 
These queries respected the willingness of the 
latter to join the general assembly at London. 
Their opinion as to the institution of the mes- 
senger’s office and of imposition of hands on all 
baptized believers, and what those things were 
which they styled indifferent. The new con- 
nection met at Castle-Donington; and these 
queries were laid before them. The meeting 
agreed, that singing of psalms and hymns, im- 
position of hands, the personality of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, the final perseverance of 
the saints, the imputation of Christ’s active 
obedience to believers, occasional address to 
the Son and the Holy Spirit ; the messenger’s 
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office, the pré-existence of Christ’s human soul 
and eating of blood, might be esteemed less 
important matters, in which they ought to allow 
each other the liberty of thinking and _ acting 
according to their own views. Messrs. D. Tay- 
lor, Grimley, Pickering, and Thompson were 
appointed to meet a committee from the old con- 
nection. ‘They accordingly met in 1777. , At 
the opening, the Lincolnshire ministers declared 
they could not leave the general assembly, with 
which the other .party refused to unite. And 
after a discussion of two days the attempt failed. 
In 1784, the subject was again revived, and it 
was mutually agreed by the committee that 
every one should be allowed to follow the dic- 
tates of his own conscience respecting imposi- 
tion of hands, singing in public worship, the 
eating of blood and the messenger’s office. 
These preliminary concessions were approved 
by said committee, but it soon appeared that 
however ardently the old connection desired 
an union with the new, yet théy could not re- 
linquish their ancient tenets and practices. At 
the Boston association, in 1785, Messrs. Boyce 
Clark, and Proud attended, and stated that they 
could not re-unite unless the new connection 
practised laying on of hand on all persons _re- 


ceived into church fellowship, and abstained — 


=the’ eating of blood. These conditions 
were not anki and the negotiation closed, 
and here the historian under review closes the 
account of the general assembly at London, and 
all the associations and churches, which did it 
unite With the new connection, which body it 

appears had departed in many respects. from the. 


ancient faith and practice, upon which the gen- 
eral babtists founded and supported, their inter- 


est, with faithfulness and zeal, through all: the 
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trying scenes of persecution, popish darkness 
and oppression. Our information of the pro- 
ceedings of the general assembly and associa- 
tions and churches in that comection, is limit- — 
ed, and perhaps in some respects inaccurate 
since the close of the foregoing narrative. It 
however appears from the best sources of in- 
formation attainable, that that body of general 
baptists, continues to. maintain their ancient 
practice, and principles and in a good degree, to 
support their former respectability, both as re- 
spects their discipline, order, and numbers. 
Although in some parts they have diminished, 
and the love of many has waxed cold, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, but in others they have re- 
‘ceived and increased and many able and faith- 
ful labourers are yet engaged in sowing the 
genuine seed of the kingdom, in its primitive 
purity and may the God of blessings, bless his 
gospel of the kingdom to all nations, as an ef- 
fectual witness to the conviction and conversion 
of many needy souls, to the praise of his declara- 
tive glory and to the salvation of thousands. 


A brief Review of the Doctrine, Discipline and 
Practice of the English General Baptists. 
Sec. 1. It is not designed to give a sys- 

tem of doctrine and discipline, which was uni- 

versally adopted by the general baptists. No 
such system existed. Among such a number 
of professors, each a zealous advocate for the 
right of -private judgment, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect a complete uniformity, either 
in sentiment or practice ; yet it is presumed 
that it will appear, from an impartial survey, 
that in all the leading articles of christianity, 
they were in a very pleasing degree, of one 
mind. And there was one point in which 
they all agreed, they all esteemed the holy 
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scriptures as the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. Their highest ambition, in their best days, 
was in strict conformity to the letter of scrip- 
_ ture, to believe the one, and practice the other. 

As the general baptists professed to build 
all their religion on the bible, it may be proper 
to extract a few of their sentiments, touching 
the holy scriptures. 

_ Although they acknowledged no standard 
_ of truth except the word of God, yet they found 
_ it necessary in order to remove calumny and 
vindicate their. own character, especially in 
times of violent persecution, to publish, from — 
time to time, explicit statements of their senti-— 
ments and practices, which were styled, ‘* Con- 
fessions of Faith,’ and in other modes to state 
land defend their principles from the press. 
From these sources many of the following ma- 
terials have been drawn. _ 

In -1678, Mr. Grantham’s “ Christianismus 
Primitivus’’ appeared, which, from the univer- 
sal approbation it received, may be considered 
almost as a public document. In 1701, Mr. 
Hooke published, under the sanction of the 
Lincolnshire Association, *‘ A necessary apolo- 
gy for baptized believers.’’ ‘These with Jeffrey’s 
‘Whole Faith of Man,’’ Stanley’s ‘Chris- 
tianity Indeed,’’ as well as other pieces, and 
records of particular churches, will throw great 
light on the subject of the following sections, 
and preserve us from wandering far from the 
path of truth. The substance of which may 
be found in Taylor’s History of the English 
General Baptists commencing Vol. I. p. 350. 

» The authority of the holy scriptures depends 
not upon the authority of man, but of God, who 
hath revealed his mind therein to us, and con- 
tains all things necessary for salvation—they are 
the rule whereby saints are to be regulated, 
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they being able to make men wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith in Christ Jesus, profitable. 
for doctrine, and for instruction in righteousness 
that the man of God may be perfect, thorough- 
ly finished to all good works. The language 
of the Somersetshire confession is_ perfectly 
consistent with the above articles, and the wri- 
tings of the general baptists abound in similar 
sentiments. Omitting all the rest, we shall 
close this article with a passage from Joseph 
Hooke’s Apology. ‘*'The Holy Bible is our 
canon, it is the rule of our whole religion, 
hence we learn all things. By this we confute 
heretics and prove every article of our faith. 
According to this we ground our hope; and 
whatever is not in this, we reject from our ca- 
non. We have no rubrics, nor common prayer 
books, nor directory, nor liturgy, nor other form 


of public worship, the bible is to us instead 
of all.?? 


Respecting the Deity. 
_ Sec. 2. On this sublime subject, two par- 
ties may be discerned among the English gene- 
ral baptists. ‘The one, sensible of the gran- 
deur and incomprehensibility of the Deity, and — 
of the weak and limited powers of the human 


mind, spoke with great caution in their explica- 


tion of the essence and attributes of the infinite 


_ Being. The other more confident, ventured to 


attempt a description of the nature and proper- | 
ties of God. 

The former were much more respectable both 
for numbers and character. The latter were 
chiefly confined to the counties of Bucks, Herts, 
and the vicinity, But these two parties differ- 
ed more in appearance than reality, both enter- 
tained similar ideas on these important sub- 
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jects, though the one dared not use the language 
of the other. This we presume will appear 
from the following quotations. __ 

‘¢ There is but one God, the Father of whom 
is all things, from everlasting to everlasting, 
glorious and unwordable in all his attributes.”? 

‘There are three that bear record in heaven, 

the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, 
and this three ; is one. There is one only liv- 
ing and true God, whose subsistence is in him- 
self, whose essence cannot be comprehended by 
any but himself,a most pure, spiritual, or. in- 
visible substance, who hath an absolute, inde- 
pendent, unchangeable and infinite Being. In 
this divine and infinite Being or unity of the. 
Godhead, there are three Persons or Substan- 
ces, the ‘Father, the Word or Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, of one substance, power, eternity, 
and will.”? 
_ Thomas Grantham, who is supposed to have 
drawn up the Confession of 1660, which ap- 
pears was universally agreed to, by the Eng- 
lish general baptists, at that time, who were es- 
timated at twenty thousand. 

In his Christianismus Primitivus, he has a 
section to prove **the unity of the God-head 
from the unity of the nature and essence of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’’ in which he 
observes, *‘As christian doctrine knows but 
one only true God, so it recommends us, 
‘for the most ample discovery attainable in 
this world, of this one and eternal Godhead, to 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
which some call the Trinity, a phrase no way 
offensive to Christianity ; yet as some of the 
ancients well observe, it is not necessary to 1m- 
pose words on any man which God himself has 
not used, yet this term, the Trinity, hath very 
near afinit with the — of the =e Ghost, 
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1 John v. 7.”? But omitting, at present, any fur- 
ther quotations respecting the Trinity, in gene- 
ral, we. shall proceed to ‘examine their senti- 
ments concerning the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

Of the Lord Jesus Christ, they speak in 
this decisive manner: ‘‘ Jesus Christ the son of 
God, the second person in the Trinity, in the 
fulness: of time, was manifested in the flesh, be- 
ing the seed of David, according to the flesh, 
the son of Mary the Virgin, made of her 
substance, by the power of the Holy Ghost 
overshadowing her ; and being thus true man, 
was like unto us in all things, sin only excepted, 
being one person in two distinct natures, true 
God and true man. There is, one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, who is.the only 
begotten Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary, 
yet as truly David’s ‘Lord, and David’s Root, 
as David’s Son and David’s ofispring.”’ 

The testimony of antiquity added by Mr. 
Grantham to the third article of the confession 
of 1660, is from Augustine, in these words, 
‘¢ The world being all at peace, Christ, accord- 
ing to the precedent prophecies, was born in 
Bethlehem Judea, being openly man of the Vir- 
gin, his mother, and secretly God, of God his — 
Father, Christ Jesus, the substance of Israel, 
and the Son of David, God’s Son, God taking 
on our man without wasting Godhead, ordered 
faith to be a pass from man _ to God, by his 
mean that. was both God and man. 3 This 
comment was considered as. so. expressive of. 
the sense of ‘the article, that it was ordered, : by 
the .general Assembly, i in 169}, to be printed 

ith it 

“The divinity of Christ is, indeed, a favourite 
theme with Mr. Grantham, and numberless pas- 
sages might be transcribed from most of his. 
works in confirmation, but the following ex- 
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tract from his *‘ Sigh for Peace,’? published in 
1671, will serve instead of many which saith he, 
is the faith of our churches generally.’’? Ist. 
That the Lord Jesus, the Saviour of the world, 
is God by nature, and therefore of one sub- 
stance with the Father, as touching the God- 
head. He is called the only begotten of the 
Father, the express image of his Father’s per- 
son, the true God, and eternal life, the Lord 
Almighty. It is he by whom the worlds were 
made. He is that very Lord, who in the be- 
ginning laid the foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the works of his hands. He is 
the Alpha. and Omega, the first and the last, 


who being in the form of God, thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God. He is God 


over all blessed forevermore. 2d. This Lord 


Jesus, the Saviour of the world, is man by na- 
ture; he was made lower than the angels; he 
took not on him the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham. He is of one substance 
with his church, touching his manhood, and for 
that cause he is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren. As they are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also took part of the same. He was made 
of a woman, raised up of the fruit of David’s 
loins, according to the flesh. He is David’s 


son, called frequently a man, and the son of 


man. He had the properties and infirmities. of 
man, in all things, sin excepted. ‘This his birth, 
growth, manner of life, and death do declare. 
The short is this :—Jesus, the Saviour of the 
world, was before all things, and he that made 
all things, therefore he is God by nature. He 
was born in time, and catered. or was slain, 
therefore he is man by nature. Or this Jesus 
is Immanuel, or God-Man in one person.”’ 
Francis Stanley, an highly esteemed’ messen- 
ger of the baptized churches in Northampton- 
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shire, sipediciely of the Lord Jesus mn ex- 
claims :—‘** I have not words to express his 


royal majesty, and to set forth his excellent glo- — 


ry. He is exalted far above all principalities, 


and far surpasseth all names and dignities, for 


the God-head dwells in him bodily, and he is 
more than worthy of all duty and glory.” 

“ His love is unparalleled, his justice unques- 
tionable, his innocence admirable, his treasures 
inestimable, his wisdom matchless, his power 
boundless; Immanuel, God with us, who is ex- 
alted above, and triumphs over all his enemies.”? 
It would be easy to multiply quotations of the 
same import, but we forbear: sufficient has al- 
ready been produced to prove that the English 


general baptists as a body, maintained the pro-~ 
divinity and humanity of the adorable Say- | 


eh There appears, indeed to have been a few 
iduals, among the churches in Kent and 
who early began to puzzle themselves 
with attempting to explain the mystery of the 
incarnation, and by this were led from the sim- 
plicity of the faith. But this deviation was con- 
fined to a few speculative persons, and was un- 
known or disregarded by the general body. 

To complete the subject of this section, we 


shall close with a few extracts respecting the — 


Holy Spirit. 

The confession of 1660, speaks plainly, ¢¢ Pre 
there is one Holy Spirit, the precious gift of 
God, freely given to such as obey him, that 
thereby they may be thoroughly sanctified and 
made able, without which they are altogether 
unable to abide steadfast in the faith. ‘There are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word and the Holy Spirit, iad these three 
are one. We believe that there is one Holy 
Spirit, the third on subsisting in the sacred 


‘Frinity, one with and Son, co-equal, 
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-co-eternal and co-essential with the Father and 
Son, to whom with the Father and Son, three 
_ persons and but one eternal and Almighty God, 
be, by all the hosts of saints and angels ascribed 
eternal glory and hallelujahs, Amen. Concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit, we believe, suitable to 
the scriptures that speak thereof, that the Holy 
Spirit is of God, and is God, of the divine es- 
sence, the enlightener and convincer, converter, 
-sanctifier, strengthener and comforter of his peo- 
ple in and by. the means appointed for that end, 
namely: the word of truth and doctrine of the 
gospel.?? Mr. Grantham, in his Sigh for Peace 
s says, ** by the Holy Spirit, we mean that Spirit 
by whose operation the creation of the world was 
brought forth and formed, who knoweth all things 


even the deep things of God, and who is present 


every where, which Spirit we therefore believe 
to be one with the Father, in nature and essence, 
and therefore rightly said to be God.”’ 


| Of the Fall of Man and Original Sin. 


Sec. 3. The Somersetshire general bap- 
tists, after stating their belief in the creations, 
the original innocency and felicity of man, in 
which he might have continued his voluntary 
fall, and the just sentence of his creator against 
him, proceeds; ‘‘As this transgression did not 
only reach the case of our first parents, but also 
of their posterity being in them; so likewise did 
the sentence that the Lord passed upon them 
concern not on ? the persons of our first parents, 
but in them, all those generations of men that 
were to descend from them, judgment came up- 
on all men, &c. The same penalties that were 
inflicted upon our first parents for that sin, which 
penalties are death, and those temporal miseries 
that came. upon them as the effect of that sin, 
does certainly come upon their posterity; they 
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are brought into a mortal dying state, liable to 
all the miseries of this life, and in fine to death 
itself; death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned—mortal man could not pro-create an. 
immortal seed—he begat a son in his own like- 
ness. But that this transgression did procure, 
in itself, the second death, or hell torments, ei- 
ther to Adam or his posterity, as is by some af- 
firmed, as it is a doctrine altogether scripture- 
less, so it is altogether irrational, from whenee 
it has no room in our faith. The last passage 
exhibits a fair view of the general opinion of 
these professors on the subject of original sin, 
because God has expressly declared against the 
imputation of the fathers’ sins to their children.’? 
That the penalty of Adam’s disobedience was 
temporal and not eternal, because temporal 
death only was mentioned in the threatening that 
preceded his fall, and the sentence that followed 
it. Perhaps we may explain their ideas general- 
ly on this subject, in the words of Dr. J. Tay- 
lor, which were quoted by many as expressing 
their sentiments. Original sin, says the Doc- 
tor, is not an inherent evil, it does not destroy 
our liberty which we. had naturally. It does 
not introduce a natural necessity of sinning. It 
does not damn any infant to eternal misery. 
With these sentiments respecting original sin, 
these good men found no difficulty in admitting 
the salvation of all who died in infancy. This 
cheering truth, forms a prominent article in three 
of their confessions, and is assumed in the fourth. 
They were so explicit in stating their belief op 
these points, says Mr. Grantham, “ that they 
might remove, if possible, all prejudice out of 
the minds of men touching their non-admission — 
of infants to gospel ordinances in the visible 
church.’? 
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Of Election and Reprobation, Redemption, 
Free-Wili and Agency of the Spirit. 


‘Sec. 4. Let us enquire what these professors 
believed as to the designs of an offended God 
towards his fallen creatures. — 

*¢ God hath predestinated that all that believe 
on him shall be saved, and all that believe not 
shall be damned. And this is the election an 


‘reprobation spoken of in the scriptures, not that 
God has predestinated men to be wicked or to 


be damned, but that men, being wicked, shall 
be damned. For God would have all men to 
be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth and would have no man to perish, God 
hath manifested his love and grace by Jesus 
Christ, his elect or beloved son, through the 
gospel means, to all, and hath given us his 
word to assure us that he desires not the death 
of the wicked, but rather that they repent, or | 
turn to him and live. And if any do perish, 
their destruction is of themselves. God hath 
decreed to punish all those wicked or ungodly, 
disobedient and unbelieving or impenitent sin- 


hers, that have or shall despise his grace, love 


and wooings or strivings of the Holy spirit, and 
long-sufferings, whether by a total or continued 
rejection of grace, or by an universal and final 
apostacy. ‘The word of God is his decreed will 
and there is no secret will or decree in God 
contrary to his revealed word or will, and his 
decree is, that whosoever believeth not shall be 
damned.”’ 

The infinitely wise and holy God hath chosen 
to himself, those that in time do believe and 


Sincerely obey him, patiently continuing in the 


way of well-doing unto the end. "Whensoever 
God doth reject or reprobate any person, it is 
for their wilful and actual transgression. as the 
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just deserving cause thereof. The Lord de- 
clares, that he had rejected or reprobated them, 
yet exhorts them to duty, with promises on 
their performance. And if ever the Lord does 
finally reprobate any person, it is for their finally 
rejecting of him, in his many calls and gracious 
invitations. 
In perfect conformity with this view of the 
divine puposes towards fallen man, the general 
baptists speak of the provision made for his sal- 
vation. The Lord Jesus Christ whom God 
freely sent into the world, as freely gave him- 
self a ransom for all, tasting death for every 
man as a propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world. God is not willing that any should per- 
ish, but that all -come to repentance, and 
to the knowledge of the truth, that they may 
be saved. For which end Christ hath com- 
manded that the gospel should be preached to 
every creature. | | 
So that none shall finally suffer in hell, for 
want of a Saviour that died for them, but for 
denying the Lord that bought them, or because 
they believe not in the name of the only begot- 
ten Son of God. Christ died for all men, and 
there is a sufficiency in his death and merits 
for the sins of the whole world—he hath ap- 
pointed the gospel to be preached unto all, and 
hath sent forth his Spirit to accompany the 
word, in order to beget repentance and faith, 
so that if any do perish, it is not for the want of 
the means of grace manifested unto them, but 
for the non-improvement of the grace of God 
freely offered to them through Christ in the gos- 
pel. ‘That there is a way of reconciliation, ac- 
ceptation, and salvation, opened for all men. 
From hence we conclude that if any man come 
short of obtaining, it is not for want of grace 
in the Father, nor a sacrifice in the Son. 
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The great truth that Christ died for all man- 
kind, was the distinguishing tenet from which 
the general baptists took their name, and for 
which they contended with the greatest ardour. 
Christ being made a curse for us, underwent 
and trod .the wine press of his Father’s wrath 
for us, the same Lord Jesus, by his perfect 
obedience to the whole law, and sacrifice of 
himself, which through the eternal Spirit, he 
offered'up unto God the Father, hath fully sat- 
isfied the justice of God, and fulfilled that law 
by which the whole world stood guilty before 
God. _ It would be easy to multiply quotations, 
but we prefer a few extracts, to shew the way 
in which these general baptists believe, a sinner 
becomes a partaker of ‘the blessings purchased 
by the death of Christ. ‘‘Man is justified only by 
the righteousness of Christ, apprehended by 
faith, yet faith without works is dead. When 
men assent to the truth of the gospel, believing — 
with all their hearts, that there is remission of 
sins, and eternal life to be had in Christ, and 
that Christ, therefore, is most worthy their con- 
stant affections and subjection to all his com- 
mands, and therefore, resolve with purpose of . 
heart, to be subject to him in all things, and no 
longer.to themselves, and so shall, with all godly 
sorrow for their sins past, commit themselves to 
his grace, confidently depending on him for that 
which they believe is to be hadin him. Such so 
believing are justified from all their sins, their fait 
faith shall be accounted unto them for righteous 
ness: Hereby we have deliverance from the 
guilt and punishment of all our sins, and are 
accounted righteous before God at the throne of 
grace, bythe alonerighteousness of Christ the me- 
diator, imputed or reckoned to us through faith. 
short, we understand that men are justified— 
Ist, by the grace of God, as the primary oft 
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cient eause—2d, by the death of Christ, as the 
meritorious and deserving cause—3d, by the 
word of the Lord, with its ministry as the i instru- 
mental cause to beget faith and obedience—4th, 
by faith and obedience as the conditional cause 
or the holy terms on which they are justified.” 
That the righteousness of Christ is imputed to 
men, and made theirs through faith which work- 
eth by love, and this faith is accounted unto 
men for righteousness, is a doctrine that runs 
through every part of Mr. Grantham’s account 
of the ancient christian religion. 

It has been an uld objection against the gen- 
eral baptists that they maintained free-will in 
man, and have been stigmatized with the name 
of Free-willers. But since their adversaries do 
not agree as to the terms of precise heresy 
which they intend te lay to their charge, it may 
be prudent to hear them explain their own senti- 
ments on this subject. ‘Man now being fall- 
en, yet God giving grace, man may receive 
grace, or may reject grace according to that 
saying, ‘I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing, therefore choose life,”? &c. 
Deut. xxx. 19. - Unbelief being the cause why 
the just and righteous God will condemn the 
children of men, it follows against all contra- 
diction, that all men, at one time or other, are 
put into such a capacity, as that, through the 
grace of God, they may believe and be eternal- 
ly saved. We believe that man ought to em- 
ploy his will, yea all the powers of his soul, in 
and about spiritual things, which if men were 
faithful in, God would have the glory, and they 
the advantage. When Israel would humble 
themselves, they say, we have sinned with our 
fathers, we have committed iniquity, we have 
done wickedly, our Fathers understood not &c. 
Psalms, evi. 6, 7. But most of ye he layeth 
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himself in the dust, as having the largest bill 
against himself; thus David, Psalms, xxxui. 5. 
‘I acknowledge mine iniquity unto thee, and 
my sin have I not hid; I said I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord, and he forgave 
the iniquity of my sin.’ ‘ if we confess our 


sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 


and to cleanse us from all iniquity,’ Ist John, 

i. 9. Here we find forgiveness of sin upon con- 
fession of sin, an evangelical grace. Our Sav- 
iour sets forth the nature of a*true convert, in 


the parable of the prodigal son, Luke, 15. ‘I 


will bear the indignation of the Lord, because 
I have sinned against him—he will bring me 
forth to the light, I shall behold his righteous- 
_ness,? Micah, vi. 9. These are the souls who 
justify God in his fatherly corrections, as being 
merciful beyond their deserts, who punisheth 
less than our iniquities deserve. If the Lord 


hide himself they pursue him with supplications, | 


if he manifest himself to them, they pray for the 
continuance of such favors, thus they continue 
in prayer, and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving. Col. iv. 2.’?* 
© We add a short extract or two to shew 
what part of the great work of conversion, these 
good men ascribed to the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. 

r The Holy Spirit, the precious gift of God, 
is freely given to such as obey him, that there- 


a by they may be thoroughly sanctified and made — 


able, without which they are altogether unable 
to abide steadfast in the faith, and to honour the 
Father and the Son. God gives the blessing 


of his Spirit in and with his word, so that where 


_ the word is in truth, light and power preached, 
there it is attended with the spirit. There is an 
absolute necessity for the — of the spirit, 


* Christ Prim. page 84, 85. 
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both in leading and keeping souls to the Lord. | 
Yet the Hol / aia is not so given but that it 
may be resisted, and hath been to men’s de- 
struction. No man can make this profession of ' 
Christ sincerely, heartily, and to his comfort . 
here and hereafter, as God hath ordained, but 
by the Spirit of God; for unless a man herein 
be led by the spirit of God, he is no child of 
God. By its operation we taste the heavenly 
gifts whilst in this world, and are fitted for an 
inseparable union with Christ to eternity. With- © 
out the influence of God’s spirit, illuminating 
our judgments, and heightening our affections, 
and so evidencing with our spirits that we are 
the children of God, we may talk of much, but 
we truly inherit very little of those virtues of 
which we talk. The spirit of God is the prin- 
cipal agent by which faith is wrought in us, and 
therefore faith is reckoned amongst the gifis of 
the Spirit. ‘Though the general baptists boldly 
asserted, that justification was by faith alone, 
yet they strenuously insisted on holiness of life, 


as the necessary and certain effect of sa 
faith. ** Man is justified by faith alone, yet faith 
without works is dead. We verily believe that 
anless men, professing and practising the prumi- 
tive form and order of Christ’s doctrine, shall 
also beautify the same by » holy and wise con- 
versation, the profession of the visible form 
will be rendered to them of none effect ; for. 
without’ holiness no man shall see the Lord,”’ 
Amongst other motives which they urged, to en- 
gage professors to a holy circumspeetion of 
conduct, a powerful one was the fear of final 
apostacy. ‘Men may fall away from the grace 
of God and from the truth which they have re- 
ceived and acknowledged, after they have tast- 
ed of the heavenly. gift, and were made par- 


takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the 
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good word of God, and of the powers of the 
world to come, and after. they had escaped from 
the pollutions of the world, they may be entan- 
gled again therein and overcome. A righteous 
man may forsake his righteousness and _ perish. 
But let all men have assurance, that if they con- 
tinue faithful unto the end, they shall be saved.’’ 


Thesé christians looked Dione with constant. 


expectation to a resurrection of the just and 
the unjust, an eternal judgment, and a future 


state of endless bliss or misery. ‘There shall 


be through Christ, who died, and is alive again 


from the dead, a radiation of all men from 


the graves of the earth, both the just and the 
unjust ; that is, the fleshy bodies of men, sown 
into the graves of the earth, corruptible, dishon- 
ourable, weak, and natural, which so consid- 
ered, can not inherit the kingdom of God, shall 
be ‘raised again, incorruptible, in glory, in 
power and spiritual. Thus considered the bodies 
of the saints, which here suffer for Christ, shall, 
when united to their spirits, inherit the king- 
dom and reign together with Christ. There 
shall be, after the resurrection from the graves 
of the earth, an eternal judgment at the appear- 
ing of Christ and his kingdom, at which time 
of judgment, which is .unattainable and _ irre- 
vocable, every man shall receive according to 
the things done in the body. Indeed all. their 
creeds unite in representing the state of man- 
kind as irrevocably determined at the awful 
day of judgment, and that ‘the misery of the 
wicked will be of equal duration with the fe- 

licity of the righteous. How important the 
aspiration with which Mr. Grantham concluded 
this solemn subject, O that therefore men were 
wise, that it may be well with them to eternity. 
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The discipline of the @nglish General 
Baptist, their ideas of a church, tts members, 
baptism, emposition of hands, church officers, 
messengers, the election, ordination and main- 
tenance of officers. 


Sec. 6. Having thus glanced over the doc- 
tral tenets of: these general baptists, we 
shall take a concise view of the discipline 
of their churches. By a church of Christ, 
they meant a company of faithful people | 
separated from the world, by the word and 
spirit of God, being knit unto the Lord and 
to one another by baptism, -upon their own 
confession of faith and sin; a particular assem- 
bly of people gathered out of the world by the © 
ministry of the gospel to the visible profession 
of faith in Christ and obedience to his will in all 
his holy institutions. Such a people, so gath- 
ered and continuing steadfastly in the apostle’s 
doctrine, they understood to be a gospel church 
The right and only way of gathering churches 
in the opinion of these professors, is accord- 
ing to Christ’s appointment, Matt. xxvirt. 
19, 20, first to teach or preach the gospel to 
’ the sons and daughters of men, and then to 
baptise (i. e. in English te dip) in the name of 
the Father,: Son, and Holy Ghost, such only. 
of them as profess repentance towards God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, persons of 
this character and such only, they esteemed 
proper subjects for church fellowship. Beside 
these qualifications they thought it essential to 
true fellowship, that the entering into-it should 
be the voluntary act of each individual for him- 
self. 

These good men, observing that in various 
instances which are recorded in the New Tes- 
tament, the apostles laid hands on those whom 


they had newly baptized, and especially finding 
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that laying on of hands followed baptism in their - 
favourite enumeration of the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, concluded that as God hath 
promised to give his Holy Spirit to all that are 
thus called of the Lord, so he hath appointed a 
solemn way, wherein his servants and hand 
maids are to wait upon him for the reception 
thereof; which way is, by the prayers of his 
church, performed by her ministers or pastors, 
with the laying on of hands, and this as a prin- 
ciple of Christ’s doctrine belonging to them in 
the minority of their christian state. 
_ This doctrine spread rapidly and very exten- 
sively, but never appeared to have been adopted 
by all the general baptists. The advocates for 
the practice, esteeming it a foundation princi- 
ple and as necessary a pre-requisite to commu- 
nion as baptism, could not unite, at the Lord’s 
table, with those who neglected it. And though © 
they did not absolutely deny their opponents to 
be true churches of Christ, yet they thought 
them entitled to the name only in the qualified 
sense, in which a person who has lost a limb 
may be called a man, or a building a house, 
though it wants an important part of the foun- 
dation. | 
When a number of persons, thus qualified, 
had agreed to unite and maintain the interest of 
their Savior, they set apart a day for fasting 
and prayer, when after solemnly devoting them- 
selves to the service of God, they gave to each 
other the right hand of fellowship, and general- 
ly subscribed their names to a mutual covenant, 
containing a few rules by which they meant to 
conduct themselves as members of the same so- 
ciety. On these occasions they generally pro- 
cured the presence of an Elder or Messenger 
from a sister church, who commonly adminis- 
tered the ordinances and the Lerd’s Supper te 
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the newly formed church. They were now, 
however few their number, esteemed a whole 
church, competent to manage their own con- 
. ¢erns, independent of any earthly control, and 
responsible for their conduct in religious con- 
cerns only to the great head of the church. 
The general baptists did not effect large societies, 
but thought the purposes of their union might be 
better answered in smaller congregations. ‘They 
judged, that the members of every church ought 
to know one another, that so they might perform 
all the duties of love towards each other, both 
to souland body, and especially, that the Elders 
ought to know the whole flock, whereof the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers. Buta church © 
was not esteemed completely arganized without 
its proper officers, and therefore they were 
anxious to procure them as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit; for sometime they had 
only two orders of officers, Elders and deacons. 
The officers of every church, they say, are 
either Elders, who by their office do especially 
feed the flock concerning their souls, or dea- 
- cons who by their office relieve the necessities 

of the poor and impotent brethren, concerning 
their bodies. Ever attentive, however, to the 
precedent of scripture, it was not long before 
the supposed, that they discovered, in the primi- 
tive churches an officer superior to an Elder. 
They remarked that Barnabas, Luke, Timo- 
thy, Titus, and several others were fellow-la- 
bourers with the Apostles in the preaching of 
they gospel, and the planting and regulating of 
churches, and that, in various es they are 
called Apostles, or in English, messengers of 
the churches. They thought it probable, that 
the angels or messengers of the seven churches, 
in Asia, to whom the author of the Revelations 
addressed his epistle, were also of the same 
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order. They therefore introduced an officer 
into their system whom they styled a messen- 


ger. ile was generally chosen by an associa- 
tion of the representatives of the churches in a_ 
certain district, and ordained by those in his 


own order with great solemnity; the various 
churches keeping seasons of prayer and fasting. 
Sometimes a particular Church chose a mes- 
senger, but, in that case, his business appears 
to have been confined to preaching the gospel 


where it was not known, and regulating such 


churches as he might be instrumental in plant- 
ing. It is indeed most probable, that at the 
first, this was the chief object of their appoint- 
ment, an object which demanded peculiar at- 
tention when the nation was just emerging from 


_ the darkness of popery and prelacy, and the rays 


of divinetruth had hardly pierced the gloom. 
Fixed pastors could not conveniently itineraté 


to distant parts, but the messengers stood ready 


for this necessary work, and their very office 
called them to it. Their work was, also to su- 
perintend those churches which united in calling 
them to the office. Mr. Hook describes the 
work of a messenger as being to plant churches; 
ordain officers; set in order things that were 


wanting in all the churches; to defend the gos- 
pel against gainsayers: and to travel up and © 
- down the world to perform this work. The 


Elders and deacons, whose office was confined 
to one society, were chosen by the free vote or 


- consent of the whole church, or at least of the 
‘major part. In some cases, where the mem- 
bers were few, or fhe choice doubtful, they re-— 
-ferred the decision to the Lord,’ and cast lots. 


In choosing their Elders, they had more regard 
to the moral and religious character, and at- 
tainments of the candidate, than to his literary 
rank or acquirements. In order for a qualifi- 
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éation to this office, he must have given full 
evidence of his conversion to God, and his de- 
votedness to his service, have been an honora- 
ble member of some general baptist church, 
and have adorned his profession by a suitable 
life and conversation. He must also have 
proved his ministerial gifts, by exerciseing them. 
before the brethren, and have received their ap- 
probation, and call. Indeed so careful were 
they in some churches, before they were or- 
laine, to subject them to an examination of 
experienced ministers, both as to their moral 
character and the extent and soundness of their 
religious knowledge. The ordination was a 
season of peculiar solemnity, of fasting and 
prayer, with the imposition of hands. ‘The 
whole congregation was called to unite in the 
devotions of the day, and neighbouring Elders, 
and frequently messengers were invited to the 
important transaction. Nor was it uncommon 
for sister congregations, to assemble with fasting 
and prayer to the great head of the church, to 
crown a connection so interesting to his cause 
with his blessing. This connection once form- 
ed, was esteemed sacred. Seldom do we read 
of their pastors removing from one church to 
another. . The urgency must have been great 
that could in their opinion, have justified such a 
step. The union thus formed was considered 
indissoluble, except in case of the Elder’s a pe 
tacy from the truth. It was resolved, by t 
Lincolnshire association, July 28th, 1696, that 
there is nothing that can justly warrant an el- 
der to forsake his people; nur can any elder, 
who has left his own people, be established as 
an elder over another people. The same as- 
rade also determined, that an elder for a sin- 
ful life, or for teaching false doctrine, might be 
put from his office. 'These sentiments were 
generally adopted by the general baptists at 
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capable to serve them, being diverted by 
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that time, of such importance to the cause of 
religion did they esteem the characters of its 
ministers, and so awfully injurious their failings, _ 
Many of these good men appear to have 
served the Church gratuitously, both in the of- 
fice of Messengers and Elders. But they 
always maintained the right of a minister to 
receive a maintenance from those among whom 
he laboured, though they disclaimed any com- 
pulsion in obtaining it. ‘Che mimisters. of Christ 
they say, who have freely received of God ought 
freely to administer to others and such as have 
spiritual things ministered unto them, ought 
freely to communicate necessary things to their 
minister, upon account of their charge, by tythes 
or any forced maintenance we deny to gospel 
ministers. ‘These general baptists it seems were 
too inattentive to this necessary duty, probably 
' in consequence of their first mimisters, having 
waived their claim, and gone the warfare - 
at their own charges. ‘This occasioned a very 
sensible and earnest expostulation on the sub- 
fect from the zealous F. Stanley, and drew 
forth this gentle admonition from Mr. Grantham. 
_ “Let the baptized churches be exhorted to con- 
sider, that while others have exceeded, they 
have. been too short, in caring for their minis-— 
ters who though they have generally with great 
cheerfulness served them in the gospel of God 
freely, yet that will not justify the churches in 
of their duty. And besides, the 
ministers are rendered by this neglect, the less 


worldly employments “ftom that serious study 
and exercise of reading, which conduces much 
to the furtherance of the gospel. For if Paul 
advises Timothy to reading and study, that he 
might shew himself a that needs not 
to he ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth, how : Touch more should we, who come so. 
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far short of him, in all likelihood, stir up our- 
selves to that needful exercise.’? 


Public Worship, Psalmody, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Fast Days, and Raising up Ministers. 


_ Sec. 7. A church being thus formed and 
officered, the wise prepared to exert themselves 
for promoting the interest of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom on earth in the conversion of sinners, 
and the edification of saints, let us inquire 
how they prosecuted this great design. Their 
first care was to provide for the due observance 
of the Lord’s-day; for they thought that every 
Christian church, according to the example of 
Christ’s disciples, and the primitive churches, 
ought, upon every first day of the week, to as- 
semble together, to pray, to prophesy, and break 
bread, and to perform all other parts of spirit- 
ual communion, for the worship of God, their 
own mutual edification, and the preservation of 
piety and true religion in the church. And they 
~gught not to labour in their worldly callings, 
according to the equity of the moral law, which 
Christ came not to abolish, but to fulfil. | The 
Christian sabbath, they say, is to be kept after 
a due and reverent manner, in preparing our 
hearts, and ordering our affairs beforehand, that 
we may rest that day from worldly and carnal 
employments, and frequent the solemn assem- 
blies of the church, and in all public and pri- 
vate duties of religion; as hearing, meditating, 
and conferring, and reading in the holy scrip- 
tures, together with public and private prayer ; 
and not in any vain or worldly discourse, or idle 
recreation whatever. ‘* Christian assemblies,”? 
says the pious Grantham, ‘‘ whether for the 
public preaching of the gospel, or the more par- — 
ticular edification of the church,are both ground- 
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ed upon the doctrine and practice of Christ 
hin self, and therefore may in no wise be neg- 
lected by the church, nor opposed by men. 
Such assemblies being the most sacred conven- 

tions upon the earth, of the greatest authority, 
and concerned in the most important affairs, 
even the things concerning the kingdom of God.”? 
Such were the sentiments of these professors 
respecting the nature and importance of assem- 
blies for public worship; and the wilful neglect 
of them was considered as disorderly conduct, 
which called for the censure of the church. A 
constant inspection was exercised over the at- 
tendance of the members, and the names of the 
‘absentees taken down; and nothing but reasons 
of obvious importance were admitted as suffi- 
cient apology for non-attendance. When soci- 
eties grew numerous, the members were ranged 
‘Into districts, and proper persons appointed to 
superintend each district. If any member did 
hot appear in his place on the Lord’s-day, he 
was certain of a visit from one of the inspec- 
tors of the district, to call him to an account 
for his absence. These regulations were ren- 
dered effectual, by being acted upon with stea- 
diness, impartiality, and decision ; and for near- 
ly a century, contributed much to the order 
and prosperity of the general baptist churches. 
Their public worship consisted of prayer, read- 
ing the scriptures, prophecy, and praise. The 
first two still retain their places in our Christian 
_ assemblies, and the third was, in a good mea- 
sure, similar to the modern preaching. But the 
feader must not confound the last with the 
psalmody of our modern congregations. These 
rigid scripturists thought that they could find. 
neither precept nor example, in the new Testa- 
ment, for the whole congregation, converted or 
unconverted, joining in singing, as part of di- 
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vine worship, the pre-composed poems of men, 
nor even the pslams of David, translated into 
English metre, to tunes adapted to them by the 
art ef the musician, and previously learned by 
the singer. ‘They esteemed all this as a relic 
of the cathedral service, and conscientiously 
a jealous distance from imitating ‘it. . 
ut as praising God is a duty enjoyed both by 
reason and scripture, they did not omit it. It 
is not casy to convey a clear idea of their ex- 
ercise for singing, but we will let them explain 
themselves. ‘The best and for ought I can 
find, the only certain way to be used in chris- 
tian churches, to sing the praises of the Lord, 
is this:—‘*That such persons as God hath gifted | 
to tell forth his mighty acts, and to recount his 
special providences, and upon whose hearts 
God hath put a lively sense of present mercies, 
should have their liberty and convenient oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the high praises of God, one 
by one, in the churches of God; and that with 
such words as the nature of the matter and pre- 
sent occasion require ; so that they be careful 
to keep to the language of the sacred word, and 
as near as may be to the methgeds of those 
psalms and hymns used by the holy writers of 
the scriptures ; and that all this be done with 
a pleasant and cheerful voice, that may serve 
to express the joys conceived in the heart of him > 
that singeth, the better to affect the hearts of all 
the congregation with the wondrous works of 
God: and thus he that hath a psalm becomes a 
useful minister in the house of God ; .being stu- 
dious to find out acceptable words, and to set 
his hymns and psalms in good order for com- 
mon edification. Let all things be done to edi- 
fying 
Another important part of their religious ser- 
vices was the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
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which they considered as the outward mani- 
festation of the spiritual communion between 
Christ and the faithful soul, mutually to cele- 
brate his death, until he come. ‘* They be- 
lived it was appointed by the great head of the 
church, and adapted to teach Christian humili- 
ty, love, unity, and stability in the faith, and to 
excite them to labour after those qualifications 
that fit them for the participation of the solemn 
feast. It does not appear that they were uni- 
form in this ordinance; but many of the 
churches had it once a month.’? Had the pre- 
cise time, says Mr. Grantham, been limited in 
‘scripture, such time must have been sacred, as 
‘well as the service. Nevertheless, as the natu- 
ral man will not long abstain from his bodily 
food, if he can obtain it; so neither will the spi- 
ritual man neglect his Father’s table, but de- 
light to feed with those that call on the name of 
the Lord in that solemnity. With these views, 
it is no wonder that these Christians reckoned 
a regular attendance at the Lord’s table not 
only an invaluable privilege, but an indispensa- 
ble duty, and the unnecessary neglect of it a 
fault worthy of serious censure. | 

In their proceedings in this solemn ordinance, 
they endeavoured to make the scripture their 
only guide. Thus they generally called it 
breaking of bread, or the Lord’s Supper. Thus 
also, because our Lord and his disciples sat, at 
the institution of it, they durst not kneel; and 
because our Lord broke the bread, they refused 
to cut it. In addition to those regular seasons 
of social worship, many of these Christians 
thought that public humiliation, by fasting and 
prayer, is an ordination appointed of God, for 
his church and people; and therefore had fre- 


quent seasons appropriated for these exercises. 
True fasting, in their opinion, consisted in a to- 
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tal abstinence from food, pleasure, and labour, 
for a limited time; usually from six in the morn- 
ing to six in the evening ; which was spent in 
reading the scriptures, solemn prayer, and 
preaching, accompanied with acts of charity 
and mercy. ‘These exercises always attended 
the election and ordination of the officers of the 
church, and were often held on various other 
occasions ; the objects to be kept in view dis- 
tinctly enumerated when the fast was appoint- 
ed. Thus, in 1676, the church at Amersham 
held a fast, the objects of which are thus re- 
corded: Ist. ‘That the Lord be pleased to hum- 
ble us under a-sense of our brother Rudrup’s 
miscarriage, and that we may be more watch- 
ful in future. 2d. To bewail the divisions that 
are among God’s people, and to seek for a spi- 
rit of love, unity, illumination, and obedience. 
3d. 'To pray the Lord to continue a seasonable 
harvest. 4th. 'To intreat him to prevent all the 
wicked designs which the enemies of the truth 
are devising against those that fear the Lord, 
&c. Such were the cases which these zealous 
Christians presented at a throne of grace, on 
these solenan occasions; and the Lord was 
sometimes graciously pleased to grant signal 
answers to their prayers. These frequent sea- 
sons of humiliation, prayer, and intercessions 
must have had a happy tendency to nourish sym- 
pathy and charity towards each other, and pie- 


ty and devotion towards God. It may not be 


improper to close this account of their public 
worship, with a few hints on the means they 


used to raise up a succession of acceptable 
ministers to conduct it. baad 


They had no universities, colleges, or acad- 
emies, to support them with ministers, but 
they believed it to be the duty of Christians 
earnestly to desire spiritual gifts, but especial- 
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ly that they may prophesy, and that every 
church of Christ ought to be a nursery, to 
raise up and cherish gifts among them, whether 
learned or unlearned, that were likely to be 
useful in the Lord’s work, 

With this view they adopted the various 
plans for the discovery and cultivation of min- 
_ 4sterial abilities. During the civil wars, they 

had stated public exercises, for the discussion 
of religious subjects, in which any one was at 
liberty to propose or defend his own opinion, but 
these exercises soon ‘gave way to less objection- 
able modes of exciting the latent abilities of 
the brethren. Regular meeting for prayer, 
religious conferences, and the expounding of the 
Scriptures, were encouraged in the different 
Churches, one great object was, to bring’ for- 
ward into notice the various gifts of those who 
engaged in them. And in the Church at Shad 
‘Thames, the younger brethren were encouraged 
to assemble, at the meeting-house, every Lord’s 
day morning, to improve their spiritual gifts and 
graces, to the edification of such as should give 
their attendance. When, at these private meet- 
ings any brother appeared to possess promis- 
ing abilities, it was reported to the church-meet- 
ing, and he was desired to exercise his gifts be- 
fore the brethren. After a proper trial, he was, 
if approved, called to the work of the ministry. 
At first he was employed only occasionally, 
and styled a gifted brother, but if his conduct 
and abilities merited encouragement, he became 
more regularly engaged, and was designated a 
brother confirmed in the ministry ; in most 
Churches there were two or three of the latter 
description, and sometimes a considerable num- 
ber of gifted brethren. This mode of proceed- 
ing was well adapted for the discovery, trial, 
and improvement of real ministerial abilities. 
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: and to guard against those who only imagined 
| that they possessed them. For it was held un- 
| lawful for any one, who had not been approved 
by the Church, to preach publicly to the 


world. 


| The Discipline exercised in the General Bap- 
| tist Churches, to prevent offences, and cor- 
rect offenders. | 
Sec. 8. “The General Baptist considered 
Christ as the sole Governor of the Church, and 
the precepts of the New Testament as the only 
rules of discipline.. They, therefore, transac- 
ted all the affairs of the Church in his name, 
and as far as they could judge, according to his | 
laws. All their records, which have fallen un- 
der our notice, afford pleasing evidence of this, 
for scarcely any decision of moment is entered 
without a reference to the texts of scripture on 
| which it is founded. They also. believed, that 
the Church, as a body was the only interpreter 
of the will of its great legislator, and alone com- 
etent to decide questions relating to his cause. 
hey were, therefore, anxious that as many of 
the members as possible should attend their 
meetings for discipline, and esteemed a neglect 
) of them, unless for urgent reasons, as worthy of 
| reproof. Their discipline may be considered as 
either preventive or corrective. | 
The one designed by a vigilant oversight, to 
preserve the members from acting inconsistent- 
ly with their high vocation, and the other to re- 
claim such as had been led astray, or to clear 
the Church from any participation in the guilt 
or disgrace of their wandermgs. To each dis- 
trict, as observed, were appointed proper over- 
seers, for the express purpose of taking particu- 
_ lar care of each member in their respective di- 
_ visions, of their conversation and carriage---to 
take strict notice of what disorders may arise. 
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and bring them regularly before their monthly 
church-meetings. In some of the Congrega- 
tions, each of the deacons, undertook the super- 
intendance of a district, and chose an experi- 
enced brother to assist him, but in others, dis- 
trict officers were chosen for this service, un- 
| ‘ der the denomination of * helps in govern- 
| ment.?? | 
Monthly meetings were held for the transac- 
tion of the usual business of the society, and a 
general meeting, every three months, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the character and con- 
duct of the members. When any thing was ob- 
served contrary to the dictates of christianity 
or morality, it was immediately checked by the 
affectionate remonstrances of these inspectors. 
This well timed opposition to the beginnings of | ) 
disorder, before principles were weakened or 
habits formed, must frequently have produceda — 
most happy effect in restoring the wanderer to 
the paths of virtue. Nor were the ministers 
themselves exempt from this inspection. The 
superior importance of their character subject- 
ed them to a more rigorous observation, and if 
any thing escaped from them in preaching which 
was judged contrary to the scriptures, they 
| were amenable to the same tribunal, and oblig- ‘1 
ed to defend or retract their doctrine before | 
the congregation. But notwithstanding all this 
laudable care to prevent offences, yet cases 
would frequently occur which called for exer- 
cises of discipline. In cases of private offen- 
ces of one member against another, they rigour- 
ously enforced the mode prescribed in Mat. xv. 
xvi. xvii. They thought, that when the great 
Head of that Church had condescended to give — 
such explicit directions, it was highly presump- 
tuous not to pay a sacred regard to them. All 
complaints of this nature were firmly rejected 
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by the church until the previous steps directed 
by our Saviour, had been taken. This steady 
adherence to the divine injunction had the de- 
sired effect, and their records afford few instan- 
ces. of personal offences being brought before 
the Church. Yet when the offender was stub- 
born, or the offended unreasonable, and the in- 
tertieGen of friends could not effect a recon- 
ciliation, an appeal to the Church became ne- 
cessary, and the complaint having been receiv- 
ed and duly investigated, and the decision of the 
Church made known, if complied with, the 
parties retained their fellowship; but in case of 
refusal, the offender, after three admonitions, 

‘was excluded, and ‘ accounted as an heathen 
man and a publican. »? In some difficult cases, 
when theassertions of persons concerned con- 
tradicted each other, and no other evidence 
could be obtained, they thought it the Church’s 
duty to appeal to the God of Heaven, by casting 
lots, and making supplication to him, so to or- 
der ‘and dispose of the.lot as to*show which of 
the two was the guilty person, and when thus 
discovered, they proceeded against that per- 
son as guilty. But the most numerous class of 
offenders were such as sinned against the Lord 


in acts of dishonesty, intemperance, or immo- 
 rality ; these were reckoned as public offences, 
and it was thought necessary, when any mem- 


ber, therefore, discovered that a brother or sis- 
ter was guilty of an offence of this nature, he 
was to take the earliest opportunity to state the 
charge, in writing to the Church, signed with 
his own name, a copy of this charge was hand- 
_ed tg the accused, who was summoned to at- 
“tend ‘the next meeting for discipline. On the 
appointed day the case was solemnly investiga- 
ted and judgment given. If the crime was pro- 
ved to the a of the Church, the offen- 
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der was solemnly excluded from the society. 
‘But if he professed penitence, and submited to 
the decision of the Church, after a sufficient 
time had been given to prove his sincerity, and 
nothing transpired inconsistent with his profes- 
sions, he was re-admitted to communion. ' 
Those, however, who refused to hear the 
Church, ‘was, in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation, seriously and earnestly admonished 
of their guilt, and affectionately urged to repen- 
tance. If he still persisted, he was‘Suspended 
from all the privileges of the Church. ‘When 
the accuser did not attend the appointment, as 
summoned, it was considered as an aggravation 
of his crime. Messengers were sent to admo- 
nish him,.to exhort hink to repentance, and warn 
him to attend the next meeting of discipline. 
After three admonitions of this serious nature, at 
roper intervals, without effect, the Church 
proceeded, to what they termed ex-communica- 
tion. 
This was a very affecting transaction. The 
Elder by the authority of the Church and in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, using the aposto- 
lic language, solemnly ‘ delivered the offender 
to Satan, for the destruction of the flesh, that the 
spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord.” 
When the party was present, this sentence 
‘was pronounced in the face of the whole assem- 
bly, accompanied with serious prayer, and ear- 
nest and affectionate expostulations with the 
fallen brother. If he refused to attend, messen- 
gers were sent to seek him out, and pronounce 
the sentence on him personally, tendering him 
admonition to repentance. Another descrip- 
fion of offenders, frequently occupied their at- 
tention at their meetings of discipline, such as 
held heretical opinions. They believed that 
the injunction of the Apostle to Titus, made it 
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the duty of every true christian Church to reject 
heretics, and they endeavored to follow the pre- 
cepts of that great master builder, and pro- 
ceeded against such as denied the divinity or 
humanity of Christ, or held principles deroga- 
tory to what they considered to be the funda- 
mental doctrine of the gospel. ‘The mode of 
proceeding was similar to that of offenders. — 
This solemn process was intended, by these 
christians, as a powerful means, under the in- 
fluence of divine grace, of reclaiming the wan- 
derer, bringing him. to sincere repentance, and 
finally restoring him to his friends and his God. 
These admonitions were continued long after 
the party had been excluded. Messengers were 
sent by the Church from time to time, to search 
him out, and exhort him to reflect from whence 
he had fallen, and repent. These messages 
were repeated, till death removed the unhappy 
object out of the reach of their good offices, or 
their case was rendered hopeless. Some have 
censured this mode of proceeding with offen- 
ders, as betraying too much rigour and bigotry. 
But Dr. Wall, who, living in the midst, hada 
good opportunity of observing its progress and 
effects, mentioned it with honor, as well as de- 
serving of commendation and imitation, and 
adds, ** As this is very much according to our 
Savior and St. Paui’s directions in such cases, 
so I have been informed, that it has the good 
effect to prevent abundance of law suits and end 
-many quarrels; for which care of their mem- 
- bers, there is no man but will commend them. ’”’ 


Their care of the poor and Method of Solemni- 
zing Marriages. 
Sec. 9. ‘ Another part of discipline of ‘the 
English general baptists, regarded the mainte- 
nance of their poor, for which they were hon- 
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‘orably distinguished. Dr. Wall says, they 


were particularly commended for maintaining 
their poor liberally. ‘The Deacons, says the 


confession of 1611, are to relieve the necessities | 


of the poor and impotent brethren. The poor 
saints, says Mr. Grantham and his associates, 
belonging to the church of Christ, are to be 
sufficiently provided for by the churches, that 
they neither want food nor raiment, and _ this 
by a free and voluntary contribution, and that 
not of necessity or by constraint. 

The deacons, whose peculiar duty it was 
to superintend this part of the concerns of the 


church, were required to look out for proper ob-. 


jects, and the poor were invited to make their 


difficulties known to them. It was the duty of 


the deacons to investigate the accuracy of their 
statements, and if necessary, to recommend 
them to the church. Relief was then afforded, 
in proportion to theig need, or the ability of the 
society. Nor did they confine their benevo- 
lence to their.own societies. It frequently hap- 


pened, that when the poor in a church were nu- 


meftous, and the members indigent, that they 
recommended some of their needy friends to a 
more affluent congregation, from: which they 


were allowed weekly pensions:—And when the | 


churches in one district were unable to support 
their own-poor, they applied: for assistance, to 


the churches in other districts, and seldom ap- © 


plied in vain. The funds for these benevolent 
purposes were raised from various sources. 


Some of these christians thought themselves: 
_ obliged, in compliance with the apostolic injunc- | 


tion, to lay aside weekly for the support of 
_ the poor, a certain portion of their profits. The 
deacons were expected to admonish such of the 
_ members as appeared remiss in their contribu- 
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tions. A collection for the poor was made, in 
-many congregations, every week, and in most 
others monthly. 

‘¢ Closely connected with the discipline of 
these churches, were their method of solemni- 
zing marriages. ‘They esteemed marriage as 
highly important to society, and thought it 
ought to be under. the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate; and, had the state made regula- 
tions concerning it, unconnected with religious 
ceremonies, they would cheerfully have complied 
with them. But in the form of matrimony, di- 
rected by the service-book, they found, as they 
thought, much of superstition and popery, which 
they believed themselves obliged to witness 
against. _ They therefore, usually solemnized 
their marriages amongst themselves, in a man- 
ner very similar to that now adopted by the 
Quakers. When two persons, qualified accord- 
ing to the law of God and their country, with 
respect to the degrees of affinity, and their free- 
dom from all other engagements, had agreed to 
unite in the marriage state, 1t was required that 
they should give notice of such intention to the 
ohiel to which they belonged, a sufficient time 
before the nuptials, that proper inquiries might 
be made respecting the circumstances. If no 
objection appeared, the parties accompanied by 
their friends and the pastor of the society, or 
some other minister, repaired to a meeting, ap- 
pointed by previous notice for this purpose, and 
so in the presence of the congregation, join- 

ing their hands, they declared, that from that 
day, they took each other for husband and wife, 
mutually engaging to treat each other with all 
the affection and fidelity which that relation re- 
quired. ‘They afterwards signed a certificate 
of the transaction, which was attested by the sig- 
natures of as many of the company present, as 
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were tconvenient. The minister then con- 
cluded the meeting, by giving suitable exhorta- 
tions to the newly married couple, and offering 
up a solemn prayer to God for his blessing on 
their union. The marriage was also entered in 
the records of the society and properly attested. 


Associations, General Assemblies, Right of 

Appeal, the Authority of General Assemblies. 
Sec. 10. “We have, thus far, considered 
the general baptists’ churches, as independent 
societies, each carrying on the cause of the Re- 
deemer distinctly from the rest: but we should 
do them great injustice, did we not contemplate 
them as acting in concert, in the great work in 
which they were engaged. As soon as any 
number of general baptist societies had been 
gathered, in any county or district, they united 
to support a periodical meeting, tq consult for 
the common welfare. Such a meeting was 
called an association, and was held quarterly, 
half-yearly or annually, according to the cun- 
venience of the congregations supporting it. It 
was composed of two or more representatives, 
from each church in the district; the messen- 
gers or elders was generally chosen, and were 
joined to one or more respectable private breth- 
ren, who had equal right with the ministers to 
deliberate and vote. The business usually 
transacted at these associations, was the refor- 
mation of immoral conduct; the prevention or 
suppression of heresy ; the reconciling of differ- 
ences between members and churches; the 
giving advice in difficult cases, whether respect- 
individuals or societies the proposing of | 
plans of usefulness ; the recommending of ca- 
ses that required pecuniary support, and in 
devising the most effectual means of promoting 
the prosperity of religion in the world. It is 
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vot easy to ascertain the number of associations 
into which the English general baptists were 
divided ;, new unions being frequently formed, 

and old dnes dissolved. Ten different associa- 
tions existed at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and appear then to have been, in a 
greater or less degree, flourishing. The Buck- 
inghamshire association, in 1678, was attended 
by upwards of fifty-four representatives. These 
associations in different parts of the nation, 
maintaining only a local union, a more general 
co-operation became desirable. To effect this, 
occasional meetings were held, usually in Lon- 
don, as the centre of the kingdom, which they 
styled the general assemblies. ‘They were com- 
posed of representatives from the various asso- 
ciations, and from such churches as chose to 
send their deputies. Mr. Grantham, after de- 
tailing the proceedings of the meeting at Jerusa- 
\lem, which they reckoned as the scriptural pre- 
-cedent both of their Associations and General 
Assemblies, adds, that in general assemblies, 
the brotherhood are to be admitted, such doubt- 
less as are judicious, and apt to lend assistance 
in weighty affairs. It is not easy to ascertain 
the exact date of the first mtroduction of gen- 
eral assemblies, among these churches, but 


Mr. Grantham, in 1678, ha 


ving mentioned the 
assembly recorded Acts, xv. proceeds thus, 


** According to this precedent the baptized 
churches in this age and nation have kept an 
assembly-general for many years, for the better 
settlement of the churches to which they were 
related. This assembly has been continued to 
the present time, and is now annually held in 
Worship-street, on the Tuesday in whitsun 
week.’? This system of Associations and gen- 
eral assemblies gave rise to a custom of ap- 
peal from the decision of particular churches 
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to the association, and from the association to 
the general assembly. ‘This right of appeal 
appears hardly consistent with that indepen- 
dency of individual churches which these pro- 
fessors so strenuously asserted. Of this they 
were aware, and therefore restrained the power 
of associations and general assemblies to giv- 

ing good advice, which, on account of the wis- 
dom, experience, and piety of the persons who 
composed such meetings, challenged respectful 
consideration. ‘They by no means allowed 
them to legislate for the churches. ‘*This mu- 
tual consultation of many churches,’’ observes 
Mr.Grantham ‘shews no superiority of churches 
one over another, but only the brotherly interest 
which they have in the strength of each other, 
and the duty which lieth upon the churches to 
help one another in their difficulties.”’ He as- 
serts, ‘to ascribe infallibility to any assembly 
since the Apostles’ days, must in no wise be al- 
lowed ; wherefore, though we ought to consider 
with great respect what is concluded by a gene- 
ral council of Christ’s true ministers, we may 
lawfully doubt of what they deliver, unless they 
confirm it by the word of the Lord. This re- 
-spectable author observes, we know well, that 
not only the christians bordering on the primi- 
tive, but even the apostles of our Lord, did allow 
christians of very different persuasions freely to 
deliberate on things propounded in such as- 
semblies. For my part, I could wish that all 
congregations of christians in the world, that are 
baptised according to the appointment of Christ 
would make one consistory, at least sometimes, 
to consider of matters of differences among 
them; for if this be not admitted, there are no 
means remaining, as I conceive, to heal their 
divisions, and consequently, to obtain that 


peace which should rule’ in the hearts of all 
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God’s people, because they are thereunto cal- 
led in one universal body.’? This good man, 
who, though he was constantly engaged in con- 
troversy, was yet a sincere lover of peace, car- 
ried his views of these meetings still farther, 
and thought that they might be made instru- 
mental in producing universal concord among 
all the various religious parties. ‘* When it 
shall please God,’’ he says, ** to put it into the 
_ hearts of the rulers of nations, to permit a free 
and general Assembly of the differing profes- 
sions of Christians, for the finding out of the 
truth, we trust that some of the baptized 
churches will, if permitted, readily make their 


appearance, with others, to help on that need- 
ful work.’? 


Of Washing of Feet. 


When professors found themselves at liber- 
ty, during the confusions caused by the civil 
wars, to read the scriptures, and act for them- 
selves, several of the General Baptists, as well 
as others, esteeming the example and precepts 
of Christ to be binding on all his followers, 
conscientiously practised the washing of each 


. other’s feet as a religious institution, but we 


have no evidence of its being general, or much 
practised after the revolution. We have not 
met with any clear account of the manner in 
which they conducted this ceremony. It does 
not appear to be attended to at any stated sea- 


sons, but occasionally. And on these occa- 


sions, they probably imitated, as near as they 
could, the procedure of our Saviour, as an act 
of humility and self-denial. 
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Of the anointing the Sick. 
There was another rite, which obtained 


footing for a time among the English General 
Baptists, and which they grounded on the A- 


postolic precept. ‘Is any sick among you, let 


him call for the elders of the church, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him 


up. (James v. 14, 15.) This anointing the | 


sick with oil, they considered a privilege of the 
people of God. They thought it necessary 
that the sick should be a ‘iaaagtiae of the church, 


and not only believe in the divine appointment _ 
thereof, but also desire the benefit of it; and 


the results, in some of those cases, (says our 
historian,) were truly surprising. 

Abstaining from eating of blood was one 
of the characteristics of the General Baptists, 
both by the precept given to Noah, (Gen. xi. 4,) 
and the decree of the Church at Jerusalem. 
(Acts xv. 29.) 

It may be, however, proper to hint, that 
neither washing of feet, anointing with oil, nor 
abstaining from blood, are ever menitioned in 
their confessions, and made no part of their be- 
lief or practice as a body. | 

However these good, but generally illiter- 
ate men, might understand, or apply, some 
parts of ‘the oracles of truth, yet it is evident 


they were actuated by a deep sense of their au- — 
thority, and an ardent wish to submit to their 


direction. What else could have inspired them 


_ ‘with courage to brave the insults, the ridicule, 


and the persecutions of all parties, and to per- 
severe with unshaken constancy in the profes- 
sion and practice of what they esteemed the 
laws of their Saviour. ‘They have been treat- 
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ed with every possible indignity while living— 
their bodies insulted when dead—deprived of 
property, of liberty, and even of life, and yet 
these christians quietly proceeded in the con- 
scientious discharge of their duty, leaving their 
defence to him whom they served. Such forti- 
tude and obedience do hanbar to their memo- 
ries, and furnish a useful lesson to their suc- 
ccessors. If these esteem themselves better in- 
structed in divine knowledge than their ances- 
tors were, may they evince the same Zeal for 
the honor of their Redeemer, in receiving his 
doctrine and in keeping his coumands. 


Persecutions, Sufferings and Martyrdom of 
the General Baptists in Europe. 


Having been necessarily led in the fore part 
of our account of the rise and progress of these 
christians, frequently to notice the persecutions 
and sufferings to which they were exposed, in 
order to discover the true cause of their pros- 
perity and adversity, increase or decrease, em- 
-igration and spread into different countries, we 
shall endeavour to avoid repetition as much as 
may be; and give a general idea of the miser- 
ies and martyrdoms, entailed on this devoted 
people. It appears, that for years after the 
introduction of infant baptism, that the most se- 
vere persecutions of the baptists arose from 
their opposition to that institution. | Tertu- 
lion, who flourished about A. D. 200, was the 
first who opposed infant baptism. The reason 
evidently is, that it then first began to be plead- 
_ ed for, under the impression that those who died 
unbaptised must be eternally miserable.-: Not 
one single instance of baptising infants, can be 
traced previous to this, writer. He assures us, 
- that, in his time, the candidates for baptism 
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baptism, was promulgated in the year 416, by 


the council of Mila, if Numidia, first held at . 


Carthage, which anathematized all its opposers. 


Augustine exerted his utmost ability and influ- - 


ence to crush all whom he and his party chose 


to brand with the name of heretics. Upwards of 


four hundred churches in Africa, previously no- 
ticed, were delivered over to banishment and 
death at the instigation of Augustine and the 
Pope. The magistrates hesitated, but the 
bishops were importunate, and the Emperor, 
their tool, so that persecution in all its horrors 
depopulated these churches. There is good 
proof that many, if not all these churclies, were 


baptists. Pope Innocent 1. confirmed the de- 


crees of the council of Carthage, and confirm- 


been introduced in the time of Cyprian, and 
directed the Lord’s Supper to be given to babes, 
as soon as they were baptized. This Pope 
persuaded the Emperor to issue an edict, di- 


_recting that the persons re-baptized, as well as 


the administrator, should be punished with 


death; and history records the names of some 


baptist ministers, who were executed under this 


law, for presuming to baptize those who had 


been baptized in their infancy. In the year 
534, Justinian, the Emperor, declared the Pope, 


er of the Emperor was acknowledged, 
the iron hand of the Pope was severely felt. 
The baptists in Justinian’s time are represent- 
ed, by two ancient historians, as honest and 


godly christians, that from the example of 


made a profession of their faith twice, once in 
the church, and again when they came to the | 
water. The first canon, in favour of infant 


ed the practice of infant communion, which had 


head of all the churches. This was the pre- 


lude to the most intolerant persecutions. Where 
the 
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Christ, did reprove the evil custom of children’s 
baptism, whicii like an inundation, had the 
broken in. Adrian, bishop of Corinth, at the 
commencement of the seventh century, public- 
ly opposed infant baptism, and would neither 
baptize infants himself, nor suffer them to be 
baptized by others. ‘This roused the indigna- 
tion of the Pope Gregory, who instigated the 
prelates against him, and_ they persecuted him 


as a great transgressor and blasphemer. The 


Waldensean baptists, in the south of France, 


were numerous and respectable: opposition to 


infant baptism was: one of their tenets, and 
drew on them great persecution ; many of them 
were condemned and executed at Thoulouse, 
and in Aguitian, in 1017; and in 1022, four- 


- teen were burnt alive at Orleans ; one of the 


crimes for which they suffered, was the denial 
of baptism to infants, or as stated by others, 
denying that it confers grace, or is necessary to 
salvation, the chief plea on which infant bap- 
tism was first introduced. Many baptists, about 
this time were put to death in Italy. Peter 
Abalardus, a learned man and great opposer of 


infant baptism, was imprisoned and martyred 


at Rome; and at Goslar, in Germany, several 


' were executed for the same crime. 


In the commencement of the twelfth centu- 
ry, Peter de Bruys made the most laudable at- 


tempts to reform the abuses, and to remove the 
superstitions, which had disfigured the beauti- 


ful simplicity of the gospel. After having en- 
gaged in his cause a great number of followers, 
during a laborious ministry of twenty years, he 


was burnt to death at St. Giles’s near Thou- 


louse, A..D. 1130, by an enraged populace, set 
on_by the clergy. His disciple, Henry, suc- 
ceeded io his labors and sufferings. In 1148, 


Pope Engenius IIT. committed him to a close 


prison, where, in a little time, he ended his 
days.. The followers of Peter Waldo, that 
‘suffered such persecution in Picardy, where, 
their villages were consumed, and their town 


_ destroyed, and. six, hundred of these innocent 
people burnt in one day, by order, of Philip 


Augustin, who began his reign in 1180. Many 
to avoid these cruelties, retired into Flanders ; 


thither fire and‘ sword followed them, and many 
suffered death ia 1182, for opposing infant bap- 
tism. In. Germany, this sect was dreadfully 
persecuted. Eighty were burnt, at Strasburg, 
and at Cologne. . Arnold, an eminent Walden- 
sian, and ten of his associates, who opposed 
infant baptism, suffered the same punishment, 


Ta: the thirteenth century, the Waldenses and 
Albigenses had vastly increased. Their resi- 
dence continued to be at the foot of the Pyre- 
nees. . Their numbers and prosperity alarmed 

the Pope, and lie determined to put a stop to 
- their progress, and after many methods used, 
proving ineffectual, more than savage cruelties 


were exercised by the aid of inguisitors. ‘They, 


however, met tortures and death, in the most 
frightful forms, with a constancy that did. honor 
to their cause, and not unfrequently, gained 
them proselytes from among their persecutors. 

y harsh and unchristian method, used to 
inuuce them to conform, furnished them with 
an. additional reason for nonconformity. The 
Pope thus baffled, resolved to pursue more de- 
cisive-measures. He declared these heretics 
not worthy. of a place in society, and inculcated 
on all, good, Catholics, the duty; and merit of 
exterminating such insolent enemies. of God 
and the church. To animate them to engage 


August 2, 1163, besides numbers i in other parts. 
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in this pious work, agents were sent to all parts 
of Europe, with authority from the Pope, to 
promise a pardon of all sins, and the certain 
possession of Paradise to all who would under- 
take a pilgrimage of forty days, to fight against 
these heretics. Impious and ridiculous as 


these proposals appear to us, in the darkness in ° 


which the world was at that time involved, they 
had the desired effect Multitudes flocked to the 
_ standard of the Pope, and proceeded under the 
banners of the Cross to merit heaven by exter- 
minating their fellow-men, and in many instan- 
ces their near relatives. It is computed, that 
at the command of the Pope, there marched 
against these peaceable Christians, more than 
five hundred thousand fanatics, of whoin more 
than three hundred thousand lost their lives in 
the conflict. The results were dreadful beyond 
description. Murder, devastation and cruelty, 
for more than two centuries disfigured the fair- 
est parts of Europe. The numbers that per- 
ished by the sword, famine, tortures, and ill 
usage, were immense. In France alone, above 
five hundred thousand are supposed to have 
been slain, and the victims of Papal cruelty, in 
other places, are thought to have at least doubled 
the bloody amount. This is a moderate compu- 
tation. Some writers make the numbers de- 
stroyed, in France, to’ exceed a million. Their 
sufferings were great. They were attacked, in 
their peaceful villages, and driven, in the most 
inclement weather to the inhospitable moun- 
tains. The inhabitants of the valley of Pragela 


were thus assaulted, on a christmas day, when 


the ground was covered with snow, and were 
driven, at the point of the sword, ‘from their 
habitations, which were instantly set on fire, by 
their pursuers. They took their infants in their 


- 
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-.eradles, and. their fathers carried such as could 
not walk, Many were killed before they reach- 
ed the mountains, over which they must pass to 
reach an asylum. The night overtook them, 
and they were obliged to spend it without a 
shelter. In the morning, eighty young infants 
were found frozen to death in their cradles, and 
the greatest part of their mothers expiring by 


. their sides. On another occasion, being pur- 


sued by the king’s lieutenant, in Picardy, they 
took shelter in the rocks and caverns. The 
rocks and Caverns were surrounded by the troops, 
and all they could seize were put to the sword. 
Heaps of wood were piled in the entrances of 
such caverns as were impenetrable to their 
pursuers, and set on fire. Many of them rush- 
ed out, and in desperation threw themselves 
headlong down the rocks and were dashed to 
pieces. When the caverns were examined, 
more than four hundred infants were found 
smothered to death in their cradles or clasped 
in the arms of their dead mothers. While 
these public measures were pursuing to ruin 
these innocent people, the bishops and _inquisi- 
tors omitted no opportunity to harass them > 
more privately. 
_ ‘They were excommunicated and anathema- 
tized, their goods were confiscated, their bodies 
were imprisoned, tortured, insulted and spit up- 
on; their ears cut off, their flesh plucked off 
_ with pincers, they were torn asunder by horses, 
dragged up and down, broiled, roasted, burnt, 
drowned and beheaded. But it would be too 
affecting to enter into the horrid detail of the 
various secret and overt acts of cruelty and op- 
pression, exercised against these devoted peo- 
pe. The result was, to adopt the words of 
Thuanus, ‘* They were slain, put to flight, 
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spoiled every where of their goods and dignis 
ties, and dispersed here and there. ‘They fled 
into Provence and the neighboring Alps, and 
found a shelter for their lives and doctrine in 
those places; part withdrew into Calabria, 
and continuéd there until the middle of the six- 
teenth century: part passed into Germany, and 
fixed their abode among the Bohemians, and in 
Poland and Lithunia, and others in Britain. s 
Many eminent men among them were bap- 
tists. 
Pope Alexander III. sent a cardinal and 
three bishops to extirpate the Albigenses. In 
order to discover them, they drew up a number 
of articles, to which they required the suspect- 
ed to swear. Some of these were, ** We be- 
lieve, that none are saved except they are bap- 
tized, and that children are saved by baptism.’’ 
In the same year, the Galican council, speak- 
ing of these heretics, as \they called them, in 
their canon, say—They convince and judge 
them of heresy, for denying baptism to children, 
or that they are to be saved thereby. Eck- 
bertes, a famous doctor, who wrote about 1160, 
accuses them of saying, ** That baptism ought 
to be deferred till they come to years of discre+ — 
tion, and that then only when they can make a 
pene of faith, and desire it.’’ Izam, a 
ominican persecutor of these heretics, com- 
plained that, ‘although the prayers ‘of the 
priest, and the signs of the cross absolved the 
child, when it came out of the water, from eve- 
ry sin, yet these heretics admitted another bap- 
tism.’? The same accusation is made by Es- 
trardus, Peter, of Clugnys, and many other 
cotemporaries. Wall, Venema, 
Mosheim, and many others, eminent writers, 


agree that these people, opposed infant baptism 


on the same principles as the modern baptists — 


do. With such a weight of evidence, and such 
important concessions from opponents so com- 
petent to judge, we may safely make the asser- 
tion, that many of the Waldenses were baptists. 
The Lollards or Wickliffites, in the thirteenth 
century, had many baptists among them, and 
were greatly persecuted. Many were burnt at 
Crema, in Austria, in 1315, for opposing in- 
fant baptism, and, in 1373, a pious woman 
named Peronia, underwent a similar punish- 


_ ment, for a similar crime, at Aubiton, in Flan- 


ders. In 1308, Dulcinus, and Margaretha, his 
wife, were burnt at Novania, in Italy, for at- 
tachment to believers’ baptism, and in 1417, 
Cathariie Suabe died at Montpelier, in the 
same manner, in defence of the same cause. 
In 1415, John Huss was burnt at the council 
of Constance; and the year following, Jerome, 
of Prague, shared the same fate. ‘These zeal- 
ous Bohemian Ministers had preached the gos- 
pel with great success, and very plainly exposed 
the wickedness of Popery. Among other im- 
portant principles, they insisted, in their public 
dabours, on the following :—‘* The law of Je- 
sus Christ is sufficient, of itself, for the govern- 
ment of the Church. All human traditions 
savour of folly. No other law besides the rule 
of the scriptures ought to be prescribed. The 
devil is the author of multiplying traditions in 
the church,’?? &c. There is abundant proof, 
that multitudes of their followers practised be- 
lievers’ baptism. 

Having thus brought our account of these 
foreign baptists to the reformation, when all 
parties acknowledge, that they were numerous, 
the Munster Anabaptists, as they are termed, 
will not be suffered to fall into oblivion, whose 
excesses have furnished such favorite arguments 


against believers’ baptism. Prior te the refor- 
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mation, the inferior orders of the people i in Ger. 
many, had long been in the most abject state of 
degradation. ‘They were divided into three 
classes: the slaves, the villains, and the tree- 
men. ‘The slaves, ‘with their wives and chil- 
dren, and the product of their industry, were 
the absolute property of their owners. He 
treated them with the greatest rigor, compelled 
them to labor to the utmost of their strength, 
inflicted corporeal punishment on them, at his 
pleasure, and if he killed them, was liable only 


to a small fine. The villains paid a fixed rent — 


for their farms, but were confined to the soil, 

and transferred with the estate. The freemen 
were, indeed, allowed to hold a little property, 
but their condition was rendered so wretched, 

by the oppression of their superiors, that they 
frequently renounced their privileges, and went, 
by choice, into the class of slaves. ‘The whole 
nation, both clergy and laity, had sunk into the 
grossest ignorance 5; and tyranny, the most in- 


tolerable and provoking, had been exercised 


under the mask of religion. Luther had re- 
cently broken the charm, and taught men to 
think for themselves. He had: successfully set 
ecclesiastical usurpation at defiance. All Eu- 
rope observed the interesting event, and all 
were agitated. Men of the lowest rank began 
feel their own importance, and to aspire af- 
ter that liberty which he had taught them. En- 
couraged by the success of Luther’s bold 
measures, the oppressed people of Germany 
were induced to make a struggle for the re- 
covery of some of their rights ‘They rose on 
their tyrants, expelled the monks and magis- 
trates out of several cities, and formed a new 
police. The insurrection had spread over sev- 
eral provinces; forty thousand men were in 
arms, and most ‘of the nobility had fled, before 
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Thomas Muncer, a baptist minister, espoused 
their cause. Muncer had been a priest before 
he became a disciple of Luther; but when he 
adopted believers’ baptism, he lost much of his 
credit among them—he labored assiduously 
through the greatest part of Saxony. His de- 
portment was grave and humble, and his dis- 
courses plain and easy. After having been 
driven from many places by persecution, he 
settled in Upper Saxony, where he had preach- 
ed for some time with great success, before the 
peasants took up arms, when, being convinced 
of the justice of their cause, joined them in 
1514, and was esteemed their leader. He 
drew up for them a memorial which was pre- 
sent to their lords, and dispersed throughout 

Germany, in which their grievances and de- 
™mands were distinctly stated. ‘Their claims 
had no connection with believers baptism, nor 
the principles of any particular sect ; they were 
the demands of men, as members of civil so- 
ciety, andsome of the best of statesmen have 
admitted the modération and justice of these 
claims, and every denomination of christians 
joined in supporting them. Had their efforts 
been crowned with success, Muncer and his 
associates. would have been immortalized as 
the saviours of their country. But they were 
unsuccessful. The Langrave of Hesse march- 
ed against them, with a numerous army. Seven 
thousand of them fell in the conflict, and Mun- 
cer, bemg taken, was beheaded at Multhusion, 
in 1585 This defeat did not end the struggle. 
It continued for many years, in various parts 
of Germany. The peopie, exasperated by 
their suffering, appear to have been made the 
tools of enthusiastic and ill-designing men, who 
joined the peasants and led them into almost 


every kind of excess. In 1534, the populace, — 


protestants united in hunting down this slande- 
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in the city of Munster, drove the citizens and 
clergy out of the town, and made themselves 
masters of it. ‘The mover of this tumult was 
one Rotman, a Lutherian minister. The pa- 
pists prevailed on hin to leave the city. He 
returned, and threatened the principal inhabi-— 
tants, that, if they would not open the churches 
to him, he would procure it done by force. 
The mob rose in his favour, and he executed 
his threats. He was soon after joined by sev- 


eral turbulent enthusiastics from the neighbour- 


ing cities, some of whom professed believers’ 
baptism, who advanced many extravagant and 
impious opinions and committed numerous acts 
of excess, cruelty and violence. John Bock- 
hold of Leydoaih set himself forward as ruler, 
assuming the title of King of Sion. He ap- 

inted twelve judges to govern the new re- 
public of Israel, and sent twenty apostles into . 
the neighbouring countries to spread his doc- 
trines. They proceeded in this wild manner, 
and bade defiance to all forces that could be 
brought against them, for more than a year. 
The bishop of Munster, at length, by the assis- 
tance of an Anabaptist that jomed "his army, 
took the town; and the pretended King being 
apprehended, was first dreadfully tortured, and 
then pierced through the heart with a dagger. 
Cassander and Beza lived in those times, and 
had many disputes with the Anabaptists. 
They declared that they discovered an honest 
and pious mind; they condemned the outra- 
geous conduct of their brethren at Munster, and 
taught that the kingdom of Christ was only to 
be established by the cross. The Pedo Bap- 
tists, however, threw the whole odium of this 
disgraceful business on the Baptists, and a 
most violent persecution followed. Papists and 
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red people, and put to death many who had 
used all their influence in preventing the enor- 
mities that had been committed. 

It is evident, from history, that the Baptists 
were cruelly treated in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Inthe year 1511 Joseph Grown was 
burned. Inthe year 1512, William and James 
Seely, and Joseph Brewster, shared the same 
fate. In 1514, Joseph Hunn was murdered in 
the Lollard’s tower; and in 1519, Joseph 
Tukesby, and many others, ended their lives at 
the stake. In 1528, seven Raptists, who came 
over from Holland, were apprehended and im- 
prisoned : two of them were burned at Smith- 
field. In 1535, twenty-two Baptists were ap- 
prehended and put to death. In 1539, sixteen 
men and fifteen women were banished to Delpt, 
in Holland, for opposing infant baptism, where 
they were taken and put to death, by the Pa- 
pists. In the same year, two Ana Baptists 
were burnt beyond Southark, and five Dutch 
Anabaptists were burnt at Smithfield.—JI. Ivi- 
ney, vol. 1, p. 83. 

In March, 1549, five men and three women 
were burnt at Amsterdam, because they had 
been re-baptized. About the same time, two 
men and one woman were executed, for the 
same crime at Leuwarden. In 1558, above 
forty baptists fell by the hand of the execution- 
er, and an equal number in the following year. 
But to enumerate, would exceed our limits. 
An intelligent writer says—** He carefully told 
over five hundred and seventy-odd persons, all 
Anabaptists, who were put to death, merely on > 
account of religion, exclusive of those as charge- 
able with treason, &c. Nor have I reckoned 
into the number a whole assembly of those peo- 
ple who were betrayed at Rotterdam, in 1554 ; 
for I could not make an estimate of their num- 
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ber. But all that were caught of these people, 

| were executed.’? Upon a fair computation, the 
Anabaptists who suffered in and about the Low 
Countries, for their religion, exceeded the high- 
est number of those, of any denomination, who 
were put to death in: England on account of 
the Reformation. ‘They discovered not: only 
equal firmness of mind, but they had such di- 
vine transports, and solid assurances, before 
their exit, as eminently attended our glorious 
British martyrs. In confirmation of this, we 
insert the testimony of Cardinal Hosius, their 
great persecutor: ** If the truth of a religion,”’ 
says the Cardinal, “were to be judged of by 
the readiness and cheerfulness which a man of 
any sect shews in suffering, then the opinion and 
persuasion of no sect can be truer than that of 
the Anabaptists: since there have been none, — 
for these twelve hundred years past, that have 
been more grievously punished, or that have | 
more cheerfully and stedfastly undergone, and > 
even offered themselves unto the most cruel pun- 
ishments, than those people. ”’ 

When we consider that the baptists, in all 
ages, have attacked the main pillars of Popery, 
by maintaining that the holy scriptures are the 
sole rule of faith and practice in religious con- 
cerns; that Christ is the supreme and only head 
of the Church; and that whoever usurps au- 
thority in it, rebels against him, and becomes 
anti-Christ ; we cannot be surprised that the 
Papists should be exasperated against them. 
We sincerely wish that we could stop here, and 
leave the catholics loaded with the whole dis- 
grace of persecuting the baptists: but justice 
requires us to state, that the protestants must 
share in the odious burthen. Wickliffe, Huss, 
Jerome, and others, had prepared ti:e way for 
the reformation, by exposing the errors of the 
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ehurch of Rome, and Luther, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, favored by a conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, carried it forward with 
unexpected rapidity. He appealed to the Bi- 
ble, as the only standard of religion, and boldly 
maintained the right of every man to read and 
understand for himself. His doctrine spread, 
and was soon embraced by many kingdoms and 
states, who protested against the errors and 
usurpations of Rome, and thence obtained the 
name of protestants. 

‘¢ Many of the most famous leaders of these 
dissenters had acknowledged that baptism signi- 
_ fies immersion, and that believers are the proper 
subjects. But many of the leading men among 
the reformers declared, at last, in favor of infant 
baptism, and no sooner had they gained the 
protection of the civil power, and an influence 
over civil governors, than they all endeav- 
ored to impose their opinions on those who dif- 
fered from them, either in principle or practice. 
It may excite surprise: but religious liberty 
was then very imperfectly understood. The 
degrading fetters of popery had so benumbed 
the human mind, that it could not expand, but 
by slow degrees, to its proper dimensions. To 
this, and to nothing hostile to truth, do we as- 
cribe these inconsistencies. Abundant evidence 
might be brought, but as we shall meet with too 
many painful examples of persecuting protes- 
tants, in tracing the history of the English gen- 
eral Baptists, we shall only notice one in- 
stance of tyranny, in a country noted for the 
love of liberty. In the protestant canton of 
Zurich, in Switzerland, an edict was published, 
in 1525, commanding all persons to baptize their 
children, and to forbear re-baptizing, on pain of 
fines and imprisonment; and in 1526, Zuing- 
hus, one of the reformers at that city, passed this 
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sentence on Felix Mans; “ He that re-bapti- 
zes, let him be drowned ; :> upon which that 
worthy minister was drowned. In 1530, a se- 
cond edict was published at Zurich, by ‘which 
adult baptism was made a capital offence, and 
by authority of these edicts, ten baptists were 
put to death in that town. They then declined 
public executions, but cruelly starved seven of 
the same persuasion to death, in ptison, and | 
eonfined five others till death released them. 

The happy island of Britain afforded an asy- 
lum for the banished christians, during the first 
nine persecutions, as none of them reached it. 
But the tenth, raised by Dioclesian about the 
year 301, was felt severely by the British 
churches. In this dreadful persecution, Alba- 
hus, the first English martyr, Aaron, Amphibo- 
lous, and Julius, all eminent British christians, 
sealed the truth with their blood, at St. Albans. 
At this time christianity was almost driven out 
of the whole island. ‘The churches were sub- 
verted, the scriptures were burnt, and many 
faithful christians, both men and women, slain. | 
After this persecution, the christians in Britain 
appear to have flourished in peace, during the 
government of the Romans. But the great 
number of troops drawn from this country, to 
assist in foreign expeditions, weakened both the 
ehurch and state, and left England a prey to 
the idolatrous Picts and Scots. These barba- 
rous nations dreadfully harassed and cruelly 
persecuted the Britons. When these enemies | 
were driven out by the Saxons, whom the Bri- 
tons had invited to their assistance, they only 
changed their oppressors. 'The Saxons were, 
at this time, bigotted heathens, and seized eve- 
ry opportunity of proving their hatred to chris- 
tianity and its professors. The devastation 


made among British churches was terrible. 
1 
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From the east to the west, nothing was to be 
seen but churches, burnt or destroyed to their 
very foundations. ‘The inhabitants were extir- 
pated by the sword, or buried under the ruins 
of their own houses. ‘The altars were daily 

rofaned with the blood of those slain thereon. 

he professors of christianity, in general, either 
fell victiins to the fury of their enemies, or were 
driven to seek shelter in neighboring countries. 
Many of them retired into the mountains of 
Wales, and there maintained their religion. 
These ‘cruel persecutors so completely oppres- 
sed christianity, that for forty-four years pre- 
vious to the arrival of Austin, it was nearly ex- 


- tmet in the island. The Saxons were estab- 


lished in the government, and the British chris- 
tians either sealed the truth with their blood, or 
were driven to exile. We mention these par- 
ticulars, as there is good reason to believe that 
these primitive British christians were baptists. 
There is little information respecting the 
state of religion, during the dark ages of Pope- 
In 1158, Henry [f. summoned a council 
at Oxford, to examine the doctrine of certain 
heretics. They asserted, as creditable writers 
affirm, that infants are not to be baptized till 
they come to the age of understanding. They 
- ‘were all burnt in their foreheads, and being driv- 
en out of the realm, were captured and slain by 
the Pope. The names of their leaders were 
Gerhards and Dulcinas. The followers of 
Wickliffe, in England, were called Lollards, 


_-and for nearly two centuries were exposed to | 


eat persecutions. In 1400, W. Sawtre, the 
first that was burnt for heresy in England, suf- 
fered death in London: there is reason to sup- 
sy that he was a baptist. In 1422, W. Tay- 
or, whom Fox calls a constant witness-bearer 
of Christ’s doctrine, was burnt at Smithfield. 
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This sect, notwithstanding, spread rapidly. In 
1423, a commission was graiited, to suppress 
them, in virtue of which upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty persons .were ajprehended. 
Fox has preserved their names, and the heresies 
of which they were accused: one of which was, 
that infants are sufficiently baptized, if their pa- 
rents are baptized before them; and that they 
might be saved, if they died without baptism. 
W. White, a scholar of Wickliffe, retired into — 
Norfolk, sad there preached the gospel. He 
was burnt at N orwich, Sept. 1424. About the 
same time, father Abraham, of Colchester, and 
J. Wadden, a priest, suffered martyrdom in the 
same manner. Many of those who were appre- 
hended, were condemned to perform public pe- 
nance: others were privately scourged, and the 
rest suffered various punishments. The public 
enance enjoined on them by the Bishop of 
orwich, was, to walk before a solemn proces. 
siun, On six successive Sundays, round the pa- 
rish Church, in their shirts and drawers, each — 
carrying a lighted taper, and humbly to receive 
from the hands of the priests, during each cir- 
cuit, a flogging ; also, on three market days, to 
walk in like manner, round the market-place 5 
in each circuit to make four pauses, and at each 
pause, to receive from the same hands a like 
correction. _ This was the common penance 
prescribed to heretics. Six members of the 
baptist church in Chesterton, ‘near Cambridge, 
were accused of heresy before the Bishop, and 
condemned to abjure and do penance, half na- 
ked. Though these people were cruelly perse- 
cuted, they continued to increase. Numbers 
abjured, and several were burnt, | in almost eve- 
ry reign, until Henry VIII. Under him they 
_ Were very numerous, and were the ob jects of 


his vengeance, and of the jealousy of the friends — 
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of the reformation. Some were burnt as Lol- 
lards, and twenty two were executed as ana- 
baptists, in 1535. In the reign of Edward VI. 
two anabaptists were committed to the flames- 
The tender-hearted Prince was averse to the 
measure. At the earnest solicitation of Arch- 
Bishop Cranmer, he reluctantly signed the war- 
rant for the execution of Joan of Kent. Tears 
stood in his eyes, and he told the prelate, that 
if he did wrong, since it was in submission to 
_ his authority, he should answer for it to God. 
There is no doubt but many baptists suffered 
severely, under the bloody reign of Queen Ma- 
ry. As all inferior distinctions were lost, in 
papists and protestants, and as accusations gen- 
erally respected doctrines equally opposed by 
every sect of protestants, history does not fur- 
nish a distinction, one from another. In the 
sixteenth year of the reign of Elizabeth, a con- 
greeny of Dutch baptists was discovered in 
ondon, of which twenty-seven were taken and 
imprisoned. ‘The next month, one man and ten 
‘women were condemned. Of these, one recant- 
-ed; eight were banished, and two were burnt. 
Mr. J. Fox, who has raised a monument 
to so many martyrs, here interfered, and wrote — 
a most importunate letter to the Queen, to dis- 
suade her from roasting alive the bodies of poor 
wretches, in fire and flame, raging with pitch 
and brimstone. But though Elizabeth used to 
call this venerable Divine her Father Fox, she 
gave him a positive denial, and the two baptists 
were burnt in Smithfield, July 22d, 1875. 
Under these severities, this sect continued 
to increase, and towards the close of her reign, 
Elizabeth issued a proclamation, by which all 
anabaptists, and other heretics, were ordered 
to leave the kingdom, on pain of imprisonment 


and loss of goods: in consequence of which, 
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many dissenters withdrew into Holland, and 
noi a iew baptists, where they enjoyed greater 
liberty. tlow many of these worthy men, who, ~ 
devine the long night ot Popery, opposed iniant 
baptisia, were general baptists, is uncertain. 

By making salvation depend on baptism, every 
parent and guardian was called on to determine 
the point ior himself. All, therefore, became 
interested in it; and as it was generally belie- 
ved that whoever died unbaptized must be eter- 
nally miserable, when any ventured to assert 
that infants had no right to that ordinance, the 
tenderest feelings of humanity were engaged 
against them, and they were regarded as the 
murderers oi the souls of babes and sucklings, 
by depriving them of the visible seal of salva- 
tion. ‘Thus they became the objects of popu- 
lar odiuin, and the term of anabaptist was sup- 
posed to include every thing inhuman, impious 
and immoral. It is generally allowed, that 
the usual mode of baptism among the primitive 
christians, was by immersion: nor do we read 
of any instance of a different practice, till A. 

D. 251, when Novatian was elected, by a fac- 
tion, Bishop of Rome. He had been baptized, 

when dangerously ill, by having water poured 
over him in his bed. "This was evidently anew 
case. Many of his cotemporaries expressing 
great doubt of the validity of his baptism, much 
investigation ensued, and eighty years after- 
wards it was decreed, that persons thus bapti- 
zed were ineligible to the ministry. Pouring 
was occasionally practised in France, before 
_the close of the fifth century, and became .gra- 
dually more frequent, till 1260, when it was es- 
teemed a more common, proper, and safe mode, 
than immersion. But, so late as 1585, the 
water was not poured from the hand, but ‘from 
a ladle kept in the fount for that purpose. From 
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France, the custom of pouring spread, thougu | 
very slowly, into Italy, Germany and Spa 
and at last reached England. In Italy, though 
pouring was permitted in extreme cases, im- 
mersion was the approved method, till 1260. 
_ _ The corruptions of the ordinance of baptism, 
boti as it regards the subject and the mode, has 
been gradual. ‘The primitive christians bapti- 
zed only such as made a credible profession of 
faith in Christ, and obedience to him. In a 
short time, youths who had gone through a 
regular course of religious instructions, were 
thought proper subjects. Then children who 
could repeat a few lessons, learnt by rote, 
were admitted to baptism. At last, it was ad- 
ministered to infants of only a few days old. 
After Mr. Smith and his church, returned 
from Holland, to England, and were so cruel- 
ly persecuted, these severities induced them 
to appeal to their rulers and fellow subjects. 
In 1615, they published a pamphlet, enti- 
tled, ‘* Persecution tor Religion, judged and 
condemned, proving by the law of God, that no 
man ought. to be persecuted for his religion. 
The style of this work is easy and correct, 
the reasoning strong and conclusive. It is sub- 
scribed by Christ’s unworthy witnesses, com- 
monly called anabaptists. It is probable, in- 
deed, that all the opposers of infant baptism, at 
that time, were general baptists. The baptists 
still groaned under persecution, which produ- 
ced its constant effect ;—their numbers increas- 
ed in their affliction. Yet they. thought them- 
selves called upon to take every lawful method 
to attain relief: and in 1620, presented an hum- 
ble supplication to King James the Ist and the 
parliament for redress. They represented in 
strong terms, the miseries they svffered by sei- 
zure of their goods, long and painful imprison- 
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ments, in which many had died, and left their 
widows and'orphans destitute. ‘The learned 
clergy of this land, they tell their majesty,. pro- 
cure your temporal sword to persecute us, in 
casting us into prisons, where many of us have 
remained divers years, deprived of all earthly 
comforts, as wives, children, calling, &c. with- 
out hope of release, till our God, for the prac- | 
tice of whose commands we are thus persecu- | 
ted, persiade your majesty to take pity on us, 
our poor wives and children, or his heavenly 
Majesty to release us by death. ‘They chal- 
lenge their enemies to convict them of disloyal- 
ty to his majesty, or injury to their neighbors, 
and assert their readiness to obey the law in all 
civil and temporal things: but further than 
that, they say, we cannot. go, because God is 
the lord of men’s consciences, and only lawgiv- 
er in matters of religion. That persecution for 
the cause of conscience is against the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, the King of Kings. Notwith- 
standing these sharp persecutions, the baptists 
gained many proselytes. One of them thought 
proper to inform his friends of the change in bis 
sentiments. In this letter, infant baptism is 
disproved—fron the material inability of infants 
to confess their sins, believe the gospel, &c: 
This letter fell into the hands of a warm advyo- 
cate of the church of England, who immediate- 
ly published it, and an answer to it. This au- 
thor says that the baptists, in those days, wrote 
many books in defence of their opinions, and 
produced great numbers of scripture to prove 
their doctrine ; and that they maintained an ap- 
pearance of more holiness than the members of 
the established church; and that, besides the 
denial of infant baptism, they also denied the 
doctrine of election, reprobation, and fin] per- 
Severance; and assures us, that their senti- 
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ments, both respecting baptism and predestina- 
tion, gained, in 1623, multitudes of disciples. 
Mr. Thomas Lamb joined the baptists, 
and zealously exerted himself in promoting the 
spread of their doctrines, when Arch Bishop 


Laud presided over the affairs of the church. 


At the instigation ef this tyrannical prelate, he 
was seized at Colchester, his native city, and 
_ dragged in chains to London, for dissenting 
from the national church, and preaching to a 
separate congregation. He was arraigned:be- 
fore the Star Chamber, and required to co 1fess 
_ that he had administered the Lord’s Supper, 
_ the penalty for which was banishment. Mr. 
Lamb, pleading the right of an Englishman, 
refused to criminate himself, and was remanded 


to prison. His wife solicited the Arch Bishop 
to take pity on a wife and eight children, and 
release their husband and father; but the un- 


feeling priest was untouched with her affliction, 
and roughly ordered his servants to take away 
that troublesome woman. After some time, he 
obtained his liberty, and resumed preaching the 
gospel. This brought him into new troubles. 
Thus he pursued what he thought the path of 
duty, till he had been confined in almost every 
prison in London and its vicinity. He fre- 
quently observed, that that man was not fit to 
preach, who could not preach for God’s sake, 
though he was sure to die for it as soon as he 
had finished. 


Mr. W. Jeffery was eminent for maintaining 


the great truth, that Christ died for all, and has 


left an elaborate defence of it, in a publication 
entitled **The Whole Faith of Man.*”?’ He 


labored earnestly to establish the churches in 


the foundation principles of the gospel, which — 


he, and most of the general baptists, built on. 


Heb. vi. 1, 2. He was a zealous asserter of 
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the distinguishing truths of christianity, and was 
made the instrument of convincing many emi- 
nent members of the established church of the 
divine institution of believers’ baptism. 

The presbyterians, who, in the beginning of 
the civil wars, obtained great influence in the 
State, while they pulled down the established 
religion, discovered little inclination to co:nte- 
nance, or even to tolerate the other sects of non 
conformists. ‘Their ministers labored assiduous- 
ly, both in their writings and preachings, to re- 
present the granting of liberty to every man to 


judge and act for himself of religion, as the 


height of madness and impiety ; a plan origina- 
ted to overthrow both church and state. Ed- 
wards, the great champion of the party, after 
exhorting the civil magistrates to call upon all 
the people to subscribe to the national creed, 
and to burn the books in favor of heresy and 
toleration, by the hand of the common hang- 
man, for a sweet smelling sacrifice to God, 
roundly asserts, that the government should 
keep the people in such awe, by authority and 


penal statutes, as that they should not dare but 


eonform to the religion of the state: and re- 
commended to the rulers of this country,’ that 
when an anabaptist had been dealt with, by ten 
disputations, and still continued to re- baptize, 
he should be drowned. ‘The persons who had 
seized the civil government, acted on the same 
principles of the first presbyterian divines. The 
first step taken by the Parliament, was an ordi- — 


nance which passed April 26th, 1645, in these 


words, *‘ that no person be admitted to preach, 


who is not ordained a minister, either in this or 

some other reformed church, except such, as, 

intending the ministry, shall be allowed, for the 

trial of their gifts, by those who shall be ap- 

pointed thereto by both houses of Parliament.”? 
19 
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This has generally been the first step against 
the liberty of conscience, and the prelude to 
the fiercest persecutions, under the pretence of 
securing respectability to the ministry. Mr. 
Lamb, the pastor of Bell Alley church, had 
never been ordained, according to the intent of 
this ordinance. He was regularly set apart to 
the pastoral office, by the church which he then 
served. This was not recognized by the Le- 
gislature, as a church, and, therefore, he was 
required ‘to lay aside preaching. But he con- 
tinued his labors. Information against him 
was laid before the Lord Mayor, who sent the 
peace officer to arrest him, and his assistants. 
The officer went, in the time of public worship, 
to Bell Alley, and attempted to seize Mr. Lamb 
- and a young man. The congregation called 
the officers persecutors ; but Mr. Lamb appea- 
sed the rising tumult. He treated the officers 
with great civility, requested permission to con- 
clude the service, and engaged that he and the 
young man would attend the Lord Mayor at 6 
o’clock in the evening. The officers took their 
words and returned, and at the time appointed 
Mr. “Lamb and his companion waited on his | 
Lordship. He first interrogated the youth, and 
asked him why he preached, and what warrant 
he had. He replied, that God had opened his 
mouth, and he must shew forth his praise. My 
Lord observed that he might shew forth the 
praise of God, as a private christian, and en-— 
quired how long he had been a preacher.. Iie 
answered, ever since he was baptized. His 
Lordship exclaimed, ** Hath your mouth been 
opened ever since your infancy.’’ My infant 
baptism,’’ rejoined the youth, *‘was no bap- 
tism. I have not heen baptized more than six 
months.’ His Lordship then, turning to \'r. 
Lamb, said, ‘‘ You have transgressed an ordi- 
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nance of Parliament.’’ replied the 
minister, ** { am a preacher, called and chosen 
by as reformed a church as any in the world.?? 
The Lord \iayor held them to baii, to appear 
before a committee of Parliament, which sent 
them to prison. ‘They were, after a time, re- 
leased by the intercession of powerful friends, 
when they resumed their labors with renewed 
zeal. About this time, Mr. Lamb had made 
known his intention of baptizing a woman. 

Her husband, an inveterate enemy to the bap- - 
tists, carried a large stone under his coat, with 
a determination, as he afterwards confessed, to 
throw it at Mr. Lamb, as he stood in the water. 
But the prayer, before the administration of the 
ordinance, so affected this opposer, that he 
dropped the stone, and melted into tears, and 
was himself the next. person who was baptized. 
The prosperity of the baptists alarmed the pedo- 
baptists, and they. frequently took occasion to 
describe the baptists as murderers ; pretending 
- that immersion in water was destructive to life. 
Mr. Samuel Oates, one of Mr. Lamb’s assos 
ciates and fellow-laborers, spent several months 
in different parts of Essex. _His labors were 
abundantly blest: he baptized numbers, on a 
profession of faith. ‘This roused the enmity of 
his opponents ; they sought for an occasion to 
blast his character : : and at length flattered 
the:nselves they had found one. Among the 
multitudes that were baptised by Mr. Oates, 
was a young woman named Anna Martin, who 
died in a few weeks after her baptism. His 
enemies laid hold of this circumstance, to irri- 
tate the populace against him, as the cause of 
her death. An inquest: was held on the body, 
but so eager were the magistrates to secure him, 

that they committed him to jail before the jury 
returned their verdict. His friends flocked in 
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crowds to comfort him, during his confinement. 
At length the day of trial arrived, and Mr. 
Oates was indicted for murder: but, to the 
confusion of his accusers, it was proved, by 
good witnesses, that for several days after hr 
baptism, the deceased had enjoyed an unusual 
good state of health. The jury pronounced a 
verdict of not guilty, and the next Lord’s-day 
he resumed his labors. 
. In the close of the year 1646, a declaration 
was published, of a more decided nature. It 
excludes unordained preachers, not only from 
churches and chapels, but from preaching in 
any public place, and it prohibits all persons 
from speaking or writing any thing against the 
church government now established by law. 
This was a strong measure. On May 2, 1648, 
they passed an ordinance for punishing blasphe- 
mies and heresies. In this they declare—first- 

ly, that whoever shall, by preaching, writing, 
or printing, maintain opinions contrary to theirs, 
shall be adjudged felons, without the benefit of 
clergy; and secondly, that every one who 
maintains any tenet included in a second list of 
heresies, shall be required to renounce his er- 
rors in the public congregation; and, in case of 
refusal, shall find bail, not to maintain his er- 
rors any more. In this catalogue of heresies is, 
the asserting ‘that the baptizing of infants is 
unlawful, or such baptism is void, or that per- 
sons ought to be baptized again, and in pur- 
suance thereof, baptizing any person, formerly 
baptized.’? This terrible ordinance proscribed 
at once all the clergy of Kngland, except the 
rigid presbyterians. Had their government ob- 
tained a permanent settlement, it is evident that 
persecution, in all its horrors, would have been 
the portion of every one who should have dared 
to differ, though ever so respectfully, from the 
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creed established by law. But the wine 
and misguided Charles I. after enduring a long 
captivity, was beheaded, January 30th, 1649. 
Soon after the death of the King, Cromwell 
addressed letters to the Parliament, recommen- 
ding the removal of all penal laws relative to 
religion. _An ordinance was accordingly pass- 
ed, enacting that all clauses, articles and pro- 
visions, in any act, whereby any penalty or pun- 
ishment is imposed on any person whatever, for 
not repairing to their respective parish church- 
es, or for not hearing common prayers, &c. 
shall be, and hereby is wholly repealed and 
made void. Cromwell was installed Lord Pro- 
tector of the commonwealth of England, De- 
cember, 1653. In the instrument of govern- 
ment drawn up by him and his officers, it was 
declared, ‘‘ that none should be compelled to 
conform to the public religion, or otherwise: 
that such as profess faith in God, by Christ Je- 
sus, though differing in judgment from the doc- 
trine, worship, or discipline publicly held forth, 
should not be restrained from, but protected in 
the profession of their faith, and exercise of their 
religion; and that all laws and statutes to the 
contrary shall be null and void.?? 

Thus persecution was restrained, and the in- 
terval from the death of Charles I. to the resto- 
_ ration of his son, may be considered as a sea- 
son of religious liberty. Thomas Grantham 
was ordained in 1656, when only twenty-two 
years of age. Being settled in church order, 
Mr. Grantham labored assiduously, and the 
church flourished under his care. Some at- 


tempts were made to disturb their peace, during 


the government of Cromwell, though probably 
without his knowledge or countenance. War- 
rants were obtained against them, on false ac- 
* cusations, and Mr. Grantham and others were 
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herited before the magistrates. They frequent- 
ly were ro ‘ghly treated by the mob, who some- 
times interrupted them in their discourses, drag- 
ged them out of their meeting-houses, and even 


stoned them. ‘They had their goods taken from 
them, and never restored to them again. The 
baptists bore all with moderation and patience. 

Mr. H. Denne, at the request of many of the in- 
habitants of Hawson and Shelford, paid a visit 
to those places. ‘The clergymen and chief men 
of Hawson requested him to preach in the pa- 
rish church, with which he complied; but a 
mob, instigated, as it afterwards appeared, by 
the same persons who had invited him, collect- 
ed together, and would not suffer him to preach. 
_ He therefore left the church, and going toa 
private house, preached there to a numerous 
_ audience. Cromwell died, 1658. General 
Monk, invested with power, marched into Lon- 
don, and recalled all those members of Parlia- 
ment who had been forced to abandon their 
seats during the government of Cromwell. But 
the army soon obliged the Parliament to dis- 
solve itself, and to issue writs for a new elec- 
tion. 

The new parliament met according to sum- 
mons, April 25, 1660, and six days after 
~ General Monk delivered a letter from Charles 
II. to the house accompanied by a royal decla- 
ration, dated from Breda, in which after offer- 
ing a full pardon for political offences, his 
Majesty adds. ‘* We do also declare a liberty 
to tender consciences, and that no man shall 
be disquieted or called in question for difference 
of opinion in matters of religion which do not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom.’’? When this 
declaration was read in the house of commons 
Sir Matthew Hale, moved for a committee to 
consider of proper means to secure the civil 
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and religious liberties of the subjects, this mo- 
| tion was over-ruled by General Monk, and a 
| vote was passed to recal the king without con- 
ditions, and to trust to his royal word, for the 
fulfilment of his engagements, a confidence of 
which all had soon sufficient reason to 
repent. King Charles landed at Dover, and on 
the 28th of May, 1660, entered London in 
triumph. 

The constitution being thus restored to its 
ancient form, all the regulations adopted dur- 
ing the late inovations, were of course sus- 
pended. 

‘The laws in favour of the rights of conscience 
became void, and the persecuting statutes re- 
simed their power. Episcopacy, in a few 
months, was re-instated in its former authority, 
and the non-conformists found it time to look to 
their own safety. ‘The justices of the peace, in 
several counties, presuming on the _ support 
of government, began to harass them, and it 
was not long before an event happened, which 
furnished a pretence for proceeding to greater 
severities. During these times of political con- « 
fusion, an opinion that Christ was about to de- 
scend from Heaven, and to reign personally 

— over all nations for a thousand years, had gained 
“many advocates. Among these, one of the 
most enthusiastic, was Thomas Venner, 2 
cooper, conceiving that every thing that resem- 
bled royalty must be overthrown, to make room 
age for King Jesus, he had been very restless dur- 
ing the protectorate, but when Charles II. was 
| restored to the throne, he was driven to dis- 
| traction. 

He thought it was the duty of his subjects 
to open the way for its commencement He 
| gained followers, provided them with arms, and 
prepared a standard, on which was the Lion of 
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‘the tribe of Judah, with.this motto. ‘ Who 
shall rouse him up.’? He appointed them to 
muster at the meeting-house, in Swan-Alley, 
Coleman Street, whence they sallied out, to 
the number of fifty, well armed, on Sunday 
January 6, 1661, after a sermon by Venner, 
assuring them of ‘the immediate commencement 
of the kingdom of the Saints. ‘They proceed- 
ed through the streets, proclaiming king Jesus, 
until they reached St. "Paul's church-yard, when 
they challenged a person whom they met, and 
immediately slew him, on his replying that he 
was for God and the king. This alarmed the 
city, and the train bands were sent to disperse 
them, but these were instantly put to flight by 
the impetuous zealots, who, after parading the 
streets for some time, retired to cane wood ; 

here they were attacked by a party of horse and 
foot, driven from the wood, and a few made 
prisoners; the remainder returned to the city, 
and after fighting desperately, till Venner was 
wounded, and twenty of his followers slain, they 
were overpowered and seized. They were, in 
a few days, arraigned and aaahelened for trea- 
son, but shewed no sense of their error. Ven- 


ner and Hodgkins, a chaplain amongst them, 


were hanged before the meeting-house, and 
their quarters exposed on the city gates; and 
fourteen others suffered a similar punishment in 
Various parts of the metropolis. This mad at- 
tempt furnished a pretence to harass the secta- 
ries, and on January 10th, his Majesty issued @ 
proclamation, by which the anabaptists, qua- 
kers, &c. were forbidden to assemble together, 
under pretence of worshipping God, except in 
_ some parochial church or chapel, or in private 
houses, by the persons there inhabiting; all 
meetings in any other places being declared un- 
lawful and vicious. 
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The non-conformists, finding themselves held 
up as dangerous and seditious subjects, and de- 
prived of “their rights as christians, thought it 
proper to vindicate their characters, and public- 
ly disown any participation in Venner’s insur- 
rection or any cognizance of it. This was done 
by the independent baptists and quakers respec- 
tively, in apologies addressed to their rulers and 
fellow-subjects. But these vindications, satis- 
factory as they were to impartial judges, did 
not produce the desired effect: the non-confor- 
mists being excluded from the magistracy, and 
rendered incapable of serving their country, in 
the lowest civil offices. It was next determin- 
ed to drive them out of the church. This was 
the object of the famous Act of Uniformity, 
passed May 19th, 1662. It exposed the minis- 
ters and teachers to fines and imprisonments, if 
they ventured to worship God after the dictates 
of their own consciences, and it deprived the 
church of England of more than two thousand 
useful, active and pious ministers, who nobly 
resigned their placs, their incomes, and their 
prospects, rather than by complying with the 
conditions of this act, wound their consciences. 
In the following year, the infamous Conventi- 
cle Act was passed, which condemns all pere 
sons, refusing peremptorily to come to church, 
to banishment : ; and, in case of return, to death, 
without benefit of clergy. It further enacts, 
that if any person, above the age of sixteen, 
shall be present at any meeting, under pretence 
of the exercise of religion, in any other manner 
than is allowed by the liturgy of the church of 
_ England, where there shall be present five or 
more persons besides the house-hold, shall, for 
the first offence, suffer three months’ imprison- 
ment, or forfeit five pounds; for the second of- 


ferce, six months? imprisonment, er forfeit ten 
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pounds; and for the third offence, be banished 
to some of the American plantations for seven 
years, or pay a fine of one hundred pounds, and 
in case of returning, or escaping, to be adjudg- 
ed felons, and suffer death. ‘Those who suffer- 
ed conventicles in their houses or barns, were 
hable to the same penalties as those who attend- 
ed; and married women taken at conventicles, 
were to be imprisoned twelve months, unless 
their husbands paid forty shillings for their re- 
lease. ‘These severe laws pressed hard upon 
the hearers, but it was soon followed by anoth- 
er, that fellas heavy upon the ministers. In 
the midst of the great plague, when eight or ten 
thousand were dying weekly in London, and 
the Parliament was removed te Oxford, an act 
Was passed, to restrain non-conformists from. 
inhabiting corporations, which prohibited, un- 
der severe penalties, any minister from coming 
within five miles of any city, or corporation, 
unless he took an oath never to oppose the — 
King, nor, at any tine, to endeavor any altera- 
tion in church or state. It also rendered all 
persons, who refused this oath, incapable of 
teaching any school, or taking any boarders. 
This act was passed October 31, 1665, and has 
been known by the appellation of the five-1:ile | 
act, Notwithstanding these severities, the num- 
bers of dissenters still increased, to the no small 
mortification of the clergy and high church par- 
ty. A Conventicle Act was passed 1667. The 
fine for the first offence, on the hearers, was 
five shillings, and for the second, ten; on the 
preacher, for the first offence, twenty pounds, 
and for the second, forty ; and twenty pounds 
on the owner of the house, barn, or yard, in 
which the conventicle was held: the fines to be 
levied hy distress on the goods of those on 


whom they were laid; or, in case of poverty, 
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on the goods of any other person that was pre- 
seit, and to be divided equally, between the 
King, the poor, and the informer. Any justice 
of the peace, refusing to do his duty in the exe- 
cution of this act, was to forfeit five pounds for 
¢6ach refusal. : 
This law was so cruel, so unjust, and so re- 
pugnant to personal liberty, that many of the_ 
magistrates left the bench, and refused to dis- 
grace themselves by enforcing it. Others, how- 
ever, were soon found, less scrupulous, and this 
iniq titous statute became an instrument of most 
vexatious oppression. 
As many papists had lately been put into of- 
fices of trust and profit, and the King openly 
appeared as their protector, the nation began to 
entertain fears of the introduction of popery. 
An act was therefore passed, requiring all per- 
sons, bearing any office, to take the oath of al- 
legiance and supremacy ; to receive the Lord’s 
‘Supper according to the usage of the church of 
England ; and to renounce the doctrine of tran- 
' substantiation, under the penalty of civil disa- 
bilities, and a fine of five hundred pounds. 
‘This statute, known by the title of the Test 
Act, was intended to operate against the pa- 
pists ; but as this was likely to produce some 
debate, the dissenters generously waived their 
claims, and alderman Love, a leading man 
among them, moved, that, as this was a consid- 
erable barrier against popery, the bill might 
pass without any modification. ‘** And then,”’ 
said the alderman, ** we will try if the Parlia- 
ment will not distinguish us dissenters, hy some 
mark of their favor.?? But this worthy magis- 
trate sadly over-rated the gratitude of the high 
church party. This act continues to the pre- 
sent day to exclude protestant dissenters from 
their rights as citizens. : 
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These were the statutes under which dissent- 
_ ers groaned, during the whole of this despotic 
period. In the former part of it, the clergy and 
the Parliament united in oppressing them. 
Through these times of oppression and persecu- 
tion, we-are now to trace the general baptists. 
‘The Lincolnshire general baptists were nume- 
ous and zealous. During the Protectorate, 
_ their successes exposed them to interruption. 
Immediately on the restoration, their enemies 
broke out into open hostility. The baptists 
were forbidden to assemble for the worship of 
God, without giving security for their good be- 
havior. In the simplicity of their hearts, they 
complied—not imagining that peacably attend-— 
ing to their religious duties would be construed 
into bad behavior. Their enemies, however, 
esteemed this the height of their offending, and 
Up Ne to still more violent outrages. The 
aptists, finding no redress upon applying to 
the magistrates, resolved to appeal to the 
King. They drew up a narrative of their suffer- 
ings, in an address to his Majesty, delivered to 
him by 'Thomas Grantham and Joseph Wright, 
their messengers. 'To this address his Majesty 
replied, that it was not his mind, that any of his 
good subjects, who lived peaceably, should 
suffer any trouble on account of their religious’ 
opinions, and promised he would have special 
care over them, that none in future should mo- 
lest them. What effect this application pro- 
duced, or in what manner these royal promises 
were kept, we are not informed. Probably the 
fury of their adversaries might, for a little time, 
be restrained : but the rash insurrection of Ven- 
ner and his associates, which followed in a few 
months, supplied a plausible pretence for break- 
ing all measures with the sectaries, and the bap- 
tists became the objects of peculiar odium. 
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The old tales of the Munster enthusiasts were 
revived, and all anabaptists, as they were 
styled, were represented as the genuine succes- 
sors. In less than four days after this insurrec- 
tion, the King issued a proclamation, forbid- 
ding all fifth-monarchy-men, quakers, and ana- 
baptists, to meet, under pretence of religious 
worship—insinuating that danger was to be 
dreaded from them. ‘To clear themselves from 
these aspersions, the general baptists publish- 
ed a spirited defence of themselves, entitled 
**’The humble apology of some, called anabap- 
tists, with their protestations against the late 
wicked, horrid, and treasonable insurrection in 
the city of London. £ 

_ It appears that these means failed of their de- 
sired effect. ‘The baptists still continued to be 
the objects of suspicion and persecution. Yet 
they did not despond, though persecution still 

continued to oppress non-conformists of every — 
description. The magistrates exerted them- 
selves, even beyond the laws, cruel as they 
wére; and thousands, on account of their re- 
ligion only, were stripped of their possessions, 
and thrown into prison, or obliged to flee from 
their habitations, and forsake their calling and 
families. In this time of public ferment, some 
of the principal general baptist ministers, who » 
had witnessed their attachment to the truth by 
bonds and sufferings, published a well-timed 
and excellent address to the King, Parliament, 
and people. ‘This was not designed to vindi- 
cate their own tenets, but to oppose the princi- 
ciple upon which all public persecution is built. 
The title is, ** Zion’s groans for her distressed, 

or sober endeavors to prevent innocent blood, > 
&c. It was signed by a number of messen- 
gers and eminent ministers: in which they ex- 
pressed their views, and stated their own senti- 
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ments so explicitly, we wish our limits would 
afford it room. <A short extract we will here 


. Insert: 


, ‘‘Lest those unchristian principles of persecu- 
tion for concurrence, which troubleth the world, 
should take root in this nation, to the stirring up 
of men’s minds to shed the blood of ‘the inno- 
cent—the guilt whereof is sufficient to sink the 
most flourishing kingdom into an ocean of 
misery and calamity—we have here written 
some arguments, which we humbly offer té all 
men, to prove how contrary to the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus, and to. good reason, it is, for any 
- Magistrate, by outward force, to impose any 
thing in the worship of God, on the conscien- 
ces of those whom they govern; but that liber- 
ty ought to be given to all such as disturb not 
the civil peace, in which we neither desire nor 
design to diminish any of that power which God 
hath given to the King’s Majesty. And to all 
his 4 Sos that do not oppose the scriptures 
of truth, we yield active obedience: and if any 
thing otherwise shall be required, we shall be— 
passive, and suffer whatever may be inflicted ‘on 
us for our consciences. And all that we de- 
sire, which is dearer to us than our lives, is, 
that our spirits and consciences may be left 
free to serve the eternal God, which ought to be 
granted us, seeing every one ‘of us must give an 
account of himself to God. The power to im- 
pose anything in the worship of God, cannot 
belong to the magistrate—because, if all magis- 
trates have this power, heathen magistrates have 
it, and therefore the subjects must be papists, 
mahometans, &c. in different countries, and all 
religion would consist in obeying magistrates.” 

Happy would it have been for this nation, if 
the rational sentiments which it recommends, 
had been more universally respected. Unhap- 
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pily these sentiments did not prevail. Persecu- 
tion, in all its various forms, visited the consci- 
entious. ‘The enemies of all religion, invited’ 
by the severity of the laws, took the opportuni- 
ty to vex and spoil their innocent neighbors. 
Informers of the most abandoned characters, 


- were openly encouraged by the magistrates, to 


hunt for the liberties ‘and prosperity of. all who 
ventured to worship God, after the dictates of 
their own consciences, though in the most. pri- 


vate and inoffensive manner. In Lincolnshire, 


the general baptists endured their full share of 
these oppressions. One Radley, a man of con- 
siderable property, distinguished himself by his 
enmity against the baptists. Under the authori- 
ty of the act of uniformity, he went with an arm- 
ed force to their meeting, with a design to ap- 
prehend them, but the soldiers, struck with their 
innocent deportments, refused to molest them. 

Radley, after doing all the mischief in his — 
power to his pious neighbors, became a _ bank- 
rupt, and died of the plague. Soon after this 
attempt, a party of soldiers entered their meet- 
ing-house at Boston, during public service, and 
seized several of the congregation. After some 
time, they dismissed all, except Mr. Grantham 
and two others. These they dragged to a pub- 
lic house, where their pious ears, were sorely | 
vexed, all night, by the profane and impious 
language uf their guards. In the morning they 
were conveyed to Lincoln, and lodged in the 
common jail. When the people beheld the 
prisoners employed chiefly in prayer and praise 
to God, and holy conversation, they began to 
esteem their enemies, self-interested persecu- 
tors, of those who were better than themselves. 
At length they were brought to the bar, and no. 


accuser appearing, were discharged, after spend- 
ing fifteen months in close prison. In 1664, 
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the conventicle act gave new spirits to the ene- 
mies of the non-conformists. Under this act, 

soldiers were sent into different parts of the 
country, to break up their meetings. They ap- 
prehended Mr. Grantham and several others, 
and made them run by the side of their horses, 
from one town to another. When night came 
on, they confined their prisoners in a very in- 
commodious room, tying them up, so that they 
could take no rest. In the morning they took 
them to Louth, and secured them in the house 
of correction. After some time they were 
brought before the magistrates, who tendered to 
them the oaths, and demanded whether they 
would conform to the establishment. This the 
prisoners refused to do, for which Mr. Gran- 
tham, J. Gree, and J. Greene, were sent to the 
common jail. After they had been confined 
several months, the assizes commenced, but 
their enemies prevented their cause from being 
heard. At length they were brought before the 
quarter sessions, but they refusing to hear their 
cause, the sheriff said he had discharged his du- 
ty, and set them at liberty. 

The persecutors still avenging themselves on 
the baptists, brought an action against Mr. 
Grantham, for damages of orie hundred pounds, 
for beating and ill treating a woman whom he 
had baptized ; but the cause was thrown out of 
court, as an ungrounded and malicious perse- 
cution. In the year 1666, K. Shalder, a per- 
son of eminence among the general baptists, 
had, for a long time, been a prisoner for con- 
science, and died soon after he obtained his lib- 
erty. His friends buried him among his ances- 
tors, in the common burying ground, but on the 
same day, some of the inhabitants of Croft, 
opened his grave, took out his body, and drag- 


ged it to his own gate, where they left it expos- 
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ed on the ground. His friends re-interred his 
remains, in some private place, to avoid a repe- 
tition of such inhuman treatment. ‘The two 
chief actors in this disgraceful business, did not 
long survive it, one died suddenly, and the oth- 
er languished under a painful disease, torment- 
ed with a guilty conscience. ‘These professors 
had their full portion of persecutions, which 
were the lot of all dissenters. but snfferings 
did not prevent them from standing boldly forth 
in defence of the truth. Of their heavy suffer- 
ings, Mr. Grantham has left an affecting ac- 
count, in a narrative drawn up in 1685, entitled 
‘¢ The ‘baptist’s complaint against the persecu- 
ting priests.”? A short extract may be accep- 
table. ‘If, for the commandment of God, and 
the verity of faith, the priests, or false prophets, | 
or foolish people, be angry with us, let us not 
make any account of it, but let us keep the 
commandments—not thinking on our present 
troubles, but. the goodness to come. Let. us 
briefly touch upon the things that have come 
upon us in the county of Lincolnshire only—_ 
though but few in number. Ist. We have sus- 
tained not less than the imprisonment of one 
hundred persons, some for hearing, others for - 
preaching the word of God. 2d We have 
borne the trial of' no less than three hundred 
levies—some for sixty, some for forty, twenty, | 
_and ten pounds—which, by frequent. repetition, 
‘have weakened many poor men, and caused 

them to remove their habitations. 3d. Indict- 
ments at the assizes and sessions, upon the stat- 
tutes of two pence per week and forty pounds 
per month, we have had. the trial of not less 
than a thousand, which . have been no small 
charge to those whojhave been prosecuted there, 
4th. Presentments and excommunications in 


the commissary courts, we have had some hun- 
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dreds, to the great prejudice of many of us, with 


many other vexations from private persons. All 
these thinzs have come upon us, yet have we 
not forgotten thee, neither have we dealt deceit- 
fully in thy covenant: But these things have 
contributed to the full assurance, that the truth 
is with us; and in this-holy confidence we hope 
to pass through the valley and shadow of death, 

when called thereto. For we believe, to perse- 
cute is no mark of the true church—but to suf- 
fer persecution, is.’ Having given this artless 
detail of their sufferings, they enter their solemn 
protest against the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, and the opinion, that what reli_ion so- 
ever is established by the governors ol a nation, 
is the true worship of God in their dominions. 


The pious and zealous T. Grantham was the © 


principal support of the general baptists in these 
parts, throughout this trying season. On all 
occasions, he proved himself the undaunted 
champion of what he esteemed to be the cause 
of God and truth. No prospects of personal 
advantage could allure him, nor the apprehen- 
sions of the greatest danger or loss, deter him 


from being its public advocate. During these - 


two reigns, he was ten times thrown into prison, 
and was often confined many successive months. 
He suffered the loss of friends and substance, 
ior relaxed not his labors. | 

Mr. Marham, probably a member of Spal-' 
ding church, settled at Holbeach. .There were 
then no dissenters in this town. He invited xev- 
eral baptist ministers to preach in his house, 
‘and a congregation was soon formed: This 
raised a violent opposition amongst his neigh- 
bors, and the laws were énforced against him 
and his assistants. In léss than a year, fines 
were levied upon him, for several scores of 


_ pounds, and he was frequently driven from one. 
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justice to another, for four days in a week, till 
co.npelled to forsake his business and his habi- 
tation. ‘Two ministers were apprehended for 
preaching at his house. He boldly appeared in 
their behalf, and they were dismissed. ‘The 
magistrates, disappointed of their prey, and ex- 
asperated at the intrepidity of Mr. Marham, de- 
termined to wreak their vengeance on him. 
One of the bench said, *“* Marham, I will send 
you to jail, and ruin the anabaptists’ meetings 
in this country, or they shall ruin me.’? ‘To 
prison the good man was sent, and sustained 
great loss before he gained his liberty. He 
was afterwards stripped of all his goods. Not- 
- withstanding this storm, the baptist interest was 
supported, and a society was soon formed at 
_ Holbeach, which appears to be the origin of 
the general baptist church that now exists at 
Fleet.”’ 
ch ‘rch, in 1682, says—** This year presents us 
with great rumors of troubles abroad ;_ the meet- 


ings in London and elsewhere broken up, and 


brethren hauled to prison: yet we are not 
troubled with fear, for we are all content to suf- 
_ fer for Christ—knowing that it is the lot of the 
- righteous, not only to believe, but to suffer for 
his sake.’? 

The ancient general baptist church at Ayles- 
bury, Bucks county, drank deep of the cup of 


persecution. Many of the magistrates distin« 


' guished themselves by their zeal against the non- 
- conformists. In 1664, having filled the coun- 
_. ty jail with dissenters, they hired two large hou- 
_ ses, which they turned into prisons for their re- 
ception and not contented with daily impris- 
oning their persons and confiscating their goods, 
they attempted also take away their lives. 
Among others, twelve general baptists were ap- 
prehended, when assembled for divine worship, 


A memorandum of the Fenstanton 
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and having been regularly convicted, under the 


conventicle act, they were confined in. prison 
three months. ‘The magistrates then required 
them either to conform to the church of En- 
gland, and take the oaths, or to abjure the 
realm; and assured them, that if they refused 
to do one of these, sentence of death should be 
passed on them. ‘They unanimously declared, 
that they could neither conform to the church, 
mor abjure their nativ: country and relations, 
and must throw themselves on the mercy of the 


court. ‘They were instantly declared guilty of — 


felony, and sentence of death passed upon them. 
‘Officers were:sent to their houses, to seize their 
/property, in the most wanton and unfeeling man- 
ner. ‘The dissenters, of every denomination in 
the town, were justly alarmed at these violent 
_ proceedings, and shut up.all their shops. One 
_, of the condemned persons, subdued by the tears 

and entreaties of his wife, promised to conform, 

-and was set at liberty ; but felt such distress of 


mind for his apostacy, that he voluntarily re- 


turned to prison, and waited with his compan- 
-jons the solemn event. Thomas Monk, son to 


one of the prisoners, immediately rode to Lon- | 
don, and through the interposition of friends, | 


obtained their reprieve from the King. He in- 
-stantly returned with it to: Aylesbury. On his 
arrival, a general joy was diffused among the 
-non-conformists, and filled the persecutors with 


_dismay, and for a time chécked their violence. * 
. The prisoners were confined till the next assi-” 
zes, when the Judge brought down his Majes- 


_ ty’s pardon, and they were all released. 


Mr. W. Smith, pastor of the general Daptist 


church at Welton, was a man of excellent parts _ 


and fearning Being once engaged in preach- 
ing on the Lord’s day, a military. officer, atten- 
_ ded by several soldiers, entered the place, and 
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eommanding him to be silent, informed him that 
he was his prisoner. On Mr. Smith’s asking 
hin tor his warrant, he put his hand to his 
sword and said, this is my commission !—That — 
is a highwayman’s commission, replied Mr. 
Smith, and if you have no other I shall not re- 
it, and went on with his discourse. "The 
By leader, feeling the illegality of his proceedings, 
placed his men at the door, to prevent their es- 
cape, and went to procure a warrant. During 
his absence, Mr. Smith finished his, sermon, and 
joining his hearéts, they pressed by the soldiers, 
and went to their habitations. When the offi- 
cer returned, he was highly incensed against the 
soldiers, but they pleaded! their inability to pre-_ 
vent them: ° 
| : Grunden, and J. Staunton, were commit- 
ted to prison, by a bishop’s ‘writ, and lay there 
three years and an half, and were released by — 
king James’ protlamation for liberty of con- 
science. They were also stripped of their 
goods, cattle, &c. for their nonconformity. 8. 
Curtis, another useful minister in this county, 
suffered several years imprisonment, and great 
loss of property. 
ne Several ministers avoided confinement by 
| _ fleeing into other countries Their goods and - 
| cattle were seized and sold. At length they 
| were pursued and apprehended, ‘and obliged to 
pay exorbitant fees to regain their liberty. 
Mr. R. Allen, while preaching at W hites-al- 
gy. ley, in London, at five o’clock in the morning, 
to avoid observation, several soldiers rushed in, 
v0 _ abuged the hearers most grossly, threw one of — 
the*forms at Mr. Allen, in the pulpit; broke 
down the -galleries, and did’ more than forty 
pounds damage to the meeting-house. At an- 
‘other timé, whilé delivering an evening lecture, 
he, and ten others were seized and sent to New- 


a) gate, and fined. 
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One Lord’s-day, while Mr. Jennings was . 


preaching, at Mr. Loveday’s.meeting-house, on 
‘Tower-hill, the officers entered, and placed a 


but many of the hearers were beaten by the offi- 


cers with their staves, and their names taken 


down. _About seventy were apprehended, and 
carried before a justice, and twenty were com- 
mittéd to Newgate, where they were crowded 
together, forced to lie on the 
barbarously, that several of them died. A num- 
ber of felons being removed out of a filthy cell, 
they were thrust into it. At length, they were 
obliged to pay three. pounds a week for two 
rooms, and permission to have their own beds. 
They were thus imprisoned four months, and 
then fined ten marks. 


Soon after the reformation, a society of 


_atarian baptists met for worship at Whitechapel. 


As Mr. J. James, their pastor, was preaching, © 


October 19th, 1661, a justice and constable en- 
tered, and ordered him down, for he had spo- 
ken treason against the king. On his refusing, 
the constable pulled him out of the pulpit, and 
led him away, under a strong guard. The au- 
ditors, about thirty, were carried, seven at a 
time, before a bench of justices, and as many 
as refused to take the oath of allegiance, were 
committed to Newgate, both men and women. 
The magistrates sent for Mr. James, and char- 
ged him on the oath of profligate witnesses, with 
having used seditious language in his sermon, 
and though he denied the charge, and it was 


solemnly contradicted, by many who had heard | 


the discourse, yet he was committed to New- 
gate, after which, one of the witnesses, struck 


with remorse, went to sea to avoid being called | 
on at the trial, but was brought back by a war- — 


rant, and kept in Cunry till the sessions 


at each door. Mr. Jennings escaped, — 


ground, and used so_ 
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Nov. 14th, J. James was arraigned, for com- 
passing the death of the king, and endeavoring 
_ to levy war against him, to which he plead not 
guilty. The evidence given on the examination, 
was confirmed by the same witnesses, but Mr. 
James brought four creditable persons, who de- . 
posed on oath. that these witnesses had declar- 
ed to them, that they had been frightened and 
persuaded to say what they had. Several who 
knew their characters, offered to make oath that 
they were not to be credited, and four persons 
who were present at the meeting, swore that no 
such words were uttered by the prisoner. A 
verdict of guilty, was however, given. On the 
Friday following, he was brought to the bar, 
and asked if he had aught to say, why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon hin He 
replied, [ have not much to say, only to leave 
two or three scriptures with you. As for me, 
do as seemeth good to you, “ but know, that if 
you put me to death, you shall bring innocent 
blood upon yourselves, he that toucheth 
the Lord’s people, toucheth the apple of his 
eye.”?> He was interrupted by the court, and 
condemned to be hanged and drawn in quarters. 
| This awful sentence did not dismay him, he . 
calmly said, ** Blessed be God, whom man con ‘ 
demneth God justifieth.”?. Several persons of 
distinction visited him before his death, and 
were much affected with his piety and resig- 
Lt. nation. His wife applied personally to kin 
Charles, to solicit a pardon, but was réputbed 
te with scoffs‘ and insults. Nov. 26th, he was 
}) brotight to the scaffold, when. he assured the 
| spectators, that he was a baptized believer, 
| holding the prineiples of Christ’s doctrine, men- 
| tioned in Hebrews, vi. |. 2, and that he endeav- 
a ored to.keep all the commandments. He.con- : 
7 eluded, by exhorting the people of God, not te 
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be discouraged by his then kneeling 


down, he thanked God for covenant mercies, 


and for conscious innocence, and prayed for the 


Witnesses, and for the executioner, and for the 
people of God and the spectators. A _ {friend 
said to him, ‘* This is a happy day.’? He an- 
swered, “I bless God, it is,’’ then said, “ Fa- 
thery into thy hands | ‘commit my spirit, »? and 
was immediately launched into eternity. His 
heart was then taken out and burnt, his quar- 
ters fixed to the gates of the city, and his head 
set up on a pole, opposite where his meeting- 
house stood. Another sabatarian general bap- 


_tist, of Coventry church, suffered several im- 


prisonments, lay in prison more than twelve 
years, was fined twenty pounds a month for ab- 
senting himself from the established church. 
‘The general baptists in Kent were numerous 
and flourishing at the restoration, but were soon 
called to drink deep of the cup of persecution. 
In 1660, several of their most active ministers, 


and many of their pious brethren, were impris-— 


oned. Atthe close of that year, they peblish- 
ed “ The humble petition and representation of 


their sufferings in Maidstone jail, for the testi- 


mony of a “good conscience,’’ addressed to 
King Charles, drawing an. affecting picture of 
their sufferings, thus—‘‘ Our houses have been — 
broken open in the dead, of night, without any 


authority ; our goods and cattle taken away ; 
our bodies taken from our own dwellings, oat . 


ethers from our peaceable meetings. ‘They 


_ claim the protection of government, and liberty 


to worship their God.” As Mr. Gamman, a 


minister of the church at Chatman, was preach-— 

ing. one Lord’s-day, he and_his congregation 
_ Were seized, and driven like beasts through»the 
Ssifeets to Rochester, where the men were con-— 
fined, and the women and children left weeping 
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about the streets. Mr. Gamman opened tlie 
window of his prison, and*exhorted them to be 
stedfast in the faith, and God would reward 
them at the great day. 

Mr. Morerock, another minister of this 
church, suffered much persecution. He was 
fined twenty pounds per month, for not attend- 
ing the established church, until he was exche- 
quered for upwards of eight hundred pounds. 
His house was repeatedly plundered oa his: 
goods carried off. 

The general baptist church at Canterbury 
was greivously persecuted. In 1663, they 
were driven from their usual place of meeting, 
and were obliged to assemble for worship im 
the adjacent woods. But there they were in- 
terrupted by the constables; who took about 


thirty of them before a justi The magistrate 


observing a woman among them who had been 
his. servant, said, ‘* Mary, what! are you 
among the prisoners ? You may go.”’ ‘* No,”? 
replied viary, ** I will take my lot with them,”? 
and they were all committed to prison. An. 
extensive and flourishing general baptist church 
was formed, during the protectorate, on the 
coast of Kent; but the return of the King 
plunged them into deep distress. ‘The baptists 
foresaw the storm, and endeavored to avert it 
by a respectful address to their rulers. But in 
1660, several of the baptists were seized in their 
ameeting-house, and sent to prison. At the next 
assize, they were forbidden to hold any more 
meetings in their meeting-houses, but permitted 
to assemble at stated times, in one of the parish 
churches, till the succeeding mayor revoked 
this indulgence. But, convinced of their duty, 
they ventured again to meet in theif own place, 
but on the first Lord’s-day, fgur more were ap- 
prehended.and sent to prison; and on the fel- 
22 
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lowing Lord’s-day, six more were sent to their 
eompanions. On the third Sabbath, only ten 
ventured to meet, when the mayor came, and 
ordered them all to prison, and put a padlock 
on the door of their meeting-house. _ They how- 
ever thoughtit prudentto avoid danger. ‘They met 
with so much secrecy, that it was hard to know 
either time or place—at different parts of the 
town, and at different hours of the day: so 
earnestly did these zealous christians labor to 
enjoy those means of grace, which we are’ 
ready to slight and neglect. ‘Those who had 
been sent to prison, were brought before the 
quarter sessions, and a bill of indictment was 
found against them all. A few submitted to 
the court—several traversed the ndictment, and 
the rest were remanded into confinement. 
Seeing no other prospect of relief, they addres- 
sed a petition to the King, stating their case, 
and reminding Charles of his declaration from 
Breda. They prayed the liberty of worship- 
ping God as they were taught in his word, a 
ole which they prized above all the world. 

ut if denied what we humbly conceive the 
laws of God and nature allow us, we shall, in 
the name of the Lord, patiently suffer what 
shall be inflicted upon us Soon after, the 
Duke of York was sent to Dover, as Governor, 
an‘ they presented another address to him. 
What effect these appeals produced, we cannot 
say, as we have no further accounts of these 
s»fierers. ‘The general baptists at Besell’s 
Green and Broadben, suffered much for the 
truth, and hore it with great fortitude. They 
thought it their duty to maintain an open profes- 
sion of their religion, by meeting publicly for 
worship. ‘Their zeal and courage were often 
put to the test. , Their venerable pastor, W. 
Jeffery. sffered much, with great patience, in 
his master’s cause. Mr. John Reeve was the 
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partaker of his trials. ‘The magistrates of Sev, 
en Oaks, one Lord’s-day, sent the police offi- 
cers to the baptist meeting at Bradburn, where 
it is probable, Mr. Reeve was preaching. 
They seized all the men in the congregation, 
and carried them to Seven Oaks, and kept 
them in custody all night. In the morning they 
were brought before the justices, and after ex- 
amination they were all dismissed. With hearts 
full of gratitude, they returned to the meet- 
ing-house from whence they were taken, to give 
thanks to God for their unexpected deliverance. 
When they arrived there, to their great sur- 
prise and joy they found the women still as- 
sembled, who had not left the house, but had 
spent the evening, night and morning, in fastin 8 
and prayer to God, in their behalf. So signi 

an answer must have had a happy effect, in 
strengthening their faith, and preparing them for 
future sufferings. At Lewes, Sussex county, 
and its vicinity, the general baptists were nume- 
rous, and suffered severe persecution, though 
they used every honest means to avoid giving 
offence. On Lord’s-day, May 29, 1670, they 
agreed to meet for worship at an unusual place, 
at three o’clock, and go singly, to prevent dis- 
covery. ‘T'wo informers, however, discovered 
_them, and gave information to Sir ‘Thomas Nutt, 
a persecuting justice. That magistrate, with- 
out any examination, fined the minister twenty 
pounds, and forty of the hearers five shillings 
each. ‘The minister was not in circumstances 
to pay the fine, which, therefore, was levied on 
five of the hearers. Warrants of distress were 
granted, and the constables charged to assist in. 
the execution of them. They proceeded, and 
robbed the unresisting meeters, as they called 
them, to three times the amount of their fines. 


Their shops were plundered of the goods on 


sale—their kitchens of their most necessary fur- 
piture— heir beds and drawers were stripped 
of their linen and apparel, and their cattle driv- 
en off their lands. ‘These outrages were con- 
tinued for several weeks, and seizures were 


‘made, without regard to the value or owner of 


the effects. From one farm they took six cows. 

- Chillington village, within three miles of 
Lewes, witnessed the same disgraceful proceed- 
ings. Mr. N. Martin was convicted, on very 
slight evidence, of having a meeting at his 
house, and a fine of twenty pounds was impos- 
ed on him. On his refusing to pay it, six cows, 


_ two young bullocks, and a horse, being his 


whole stock, were seized, and driven off. He 
appealed to the sessions, and his stock was re- 


» stored, but he was condemned to pay a fine of 


sixty pounds, which was reduced to twenty- 
three. On refusing to pay, he was committed 
to close confinement. | 

At Brighthelmstone the baptists changed 
their place of meeting, and assembled in small 
arties: but they were discovered, and the 
ouse surrounded, by Captain Tettersol, the 
constable, and his men. Finding the doors 
locked, he placed his guards at the entrance, 
and went for a warrant, with which he was ad- 
mitted: but no minister was found, nor were 
the people engaged in religious exercise. 
There was, therefore, no proof of its being a 
conventicle, yet they were brought before a 


justice, who convicted them, on the evidence of 


the informer, and laid a fine of twenty pounds 
on the house in which they met. | 


The general baptist church at Downton, in 


Wiltshire, sustained its share of persecution. 
Mr. Sanger, their pastor, was much. harassed 
by fines for his non-conformity, and Mr. Coles, 
for the same crime, lay several years in Salis-— 
bury jail; 
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Thus we have collected a brief accoum of 
the persecutions and sufferings of some of the | 
English general baptists, during the gloomy pe- 
riod between the Restoration of king Charles 
the II. and the Revolution, which placed Will- 
iam the III. on the throne. 9? The foregoing 
account, contains but a small part of the suffer-_ 
ings of one denomination of dissenters. ‘The 
storm involved them all. What then must have 
been the total amount? ‘A catalogue is said 
to have been made, by an intelligent minister, 
towards the close of this period, of sixty thou- 
sand persons, who suffered for their religion, 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
of whom five thousand died: in prison; and, on 
a moderate computation, no less a sum than 
fourteen millions of pounds was extorted from 
them, by fines and levies. The reign of bloody 
Queen Mary was innocent when compared with 
this horrid period. Numbers of dissenters left 
the kingdom, and retired into foreign countries, 
many respectable families were reduced to pov- 
erty, and hopeless despondency overspread the 
nation. Yet we have cause to admire the 
power and goodness of the great Head of the 
Church, in preserving and extending his own 
cause, while the powers of this world were ex- 
erting all their strength for its destruction. 

The dissipated Charles II. countenanced the 
measures adopted against the non-conformists, 
merely to please his clergy and Parliament, and 
obtain money to support his pleasures; but his 
successor pursued the same course for the en- 
couragement of popery—hoping these severi- 
ties would force the dissenters to make a com- 
mon cause with the papists, against the estab- 
lished church. In this he was disappointed. 

mes drove forward his arbitrary measures, 
with as much violence, and pursued his plans » 
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for introducing pop 


ery, with so little disguise, 
that-all the friends of liberty and religion, took 
the alarm. Persons of all ranks, united in an 
invitation to William, prince of Orange, to come 
over and preserve their liberties. ‘The misgiil- 
ded James, findin:, himself deserted by all his 
friends, having sent his Queen and her son into 
France, followed them, leaving the throne va- 
cant. William arrived at London, Dec. 18th, 
1658, and on the i3th Feb. 1689, was crowned 
king of England with great joy. 

King William III. was a sincere friend to 
religious liberty, but the established clergy 
thwarted, as far as they could, his attempts to 
relieve the dissenters. The act of Toleration, 
however, was soon passed, which was consider- 
_ ed for one hundred years, as the bulwark of re- 
ligious liberty. ‘Thus a legal stop was put to 
the sufferings of dissenters. 
The general baptist cause at Lynn, under Mr. 
J. Marham, was violently opposed about 1699, 
Some of the leading inhabitants of the town en- 
tertained strong prejudices against this new re- 
ligion, and determined to crush it. The con- | 
venticle act had not been repealed. Their ene~ 
mies entered information against them, and war- 
_ rants were issued, to levy twenty pounds on the 
house, twenty pounds on:the minister, and five 
shillings each on the hearers. In vain Mr. 
Marham plead the Toleration Act, and produc- 
ed his licence: all were over-ruled,.and the dis- 
tress executed with great rigour.. They seized 
his goods, and harassed him, until they reduced 
him to great distress and poverty, and the neigh- 
boring. churches and_associatiuns, by their do- 
- Nations, relieved his wants for many years. 

Mr. J. Taylor, an active minister, and one of 
the founders of the general baptist cause in the 
midland counties, had commenced preaching at 
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Barton, but was soon interrupted by a mob, 
which disturbed and broke up their meetings. 
A Mr. Aldridge, discovering things to wear a 
threatening aspect, resolved, at their next meet- 
ing. to take the preacher under his. protection, 
and accordingly appointed the meeting at his 
own house. Mr: ‘Taylor arrived, and a num- 
ber of people, for worship. Soon after, a nu- 
merous mob assembled, headed by a constable, 
and several hundred rushed into Mr. Aldridge’s 
yard. ‘The doors were instantly locked, and the 
outward door as soon burst open. They broke 
through the inner door, and dragged Mrs. Al- 
pi ad her aged father, Mr. ‘Taylor, and many 
others, into the yard, ‘where they insulted and 
bruised. them in a cruel manner. They then 
conducted the minister and a number of the 
people to Maidstone, exhibiting them as tro- 
phies of victory, from house to house, treating 
them in a most savage manner. ‘They threw 
Mr. Aldridge into a fish pond, threatening to 
drown him if he did not recant. He being a 
strong man, plunged his persecutors into the 
water, and made his escape. J. Donisthorpe, 
one of the prisoners, was dragged by the hair to 
a gate, his neck bent across it, and he threaten- 
ed with instant death. Others had their clothes — 
torn off, were pelted, and covered nud. 

Late in the evening, they liberated all, except 
the minister and Mr. J. W hyatt. These they 
confined in an inn, where they endured every 
indignity which enraged malice could desire 
The next day being Sabbath, Mr. Taylor at 
tended public worship, under a guard of the 
mob. The next morning they carried him be- 
fore a magistrate, and laid heavy charges against 
him, who treated the minister and his friends 
with the utmost contempt, and bound them over 
to the next quarter sessions. ‘The moh, thys 


| 


. the parish, and the Vicar took the alarm. 
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encouraged, followed them for miles, on théir 
return home, and shamefully abused _ 


_ throwing Mr, Whyatt into a ditch. | 


They could no more meet publicly, but held 


_ private meetings for the encouragement oi each 
other. 


At length the quarter sessions was held, 
their cause was heard, and Mr. Taylor and his 
friends were cast. A decision so unjust, indu- 
ced them to appeal, and an indictment against 
several of thé principal offenders was drawn at 
the crown office, and they were summoned to 
appear at the assizes. ‘This roused them to re- 
flection, and the most submissive applications 
were made, and the most moving entreaties used 
to induce those whom they had so cruelly abus- 
ed, to stop the proceedings against them. The 
Barton friends, wishing only to enjoy their lib- 
erties uninterrupted, consented to drop the pros- — 


- ecution, on condition of the offenders paying all 


costs. ‘They accepted the conditions as gener- 
ous, and further violence was effectually check- 
ed. These faithful laborers employed all their 
attention and energies, in proclaiming salvation 
to their ignorant and perishing neighbors; nor 
did they confine their labors to town and villa- 

es, but often preached in the open air, and in’ 
orests. Often times, a hollow tree, or a bro- 
ken rock served them for a pulpit, while stones 


_ or hillocks supplied the hearers with seats. | 


Many heard with attention, but others persecu- 
ted, pelting the preachers with stones, filth, &c. 

but they had learned to endure hardships as 
good soldiers of Jestis Christ. They extended 
their labors to “Exhall, where many received the. 
word with gladness. A Mr. William Smith, 
receiving the truth of this new doctrine, conver- 
sed freely upon the topics with all who would 
hear him. An uproar was quickly raised in 
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sent for Mr. Smith, and conversed with him on. 
the subject. The next morning he sent to Mr. 
Smith, to know what he called himself, and to’ 
what class of dissenters he belonged. This 
new convert had hardly settled his mind on this 
point, and said to the servant, “ ‘Tell your mas- 
ter that I am a christian.’? ‘The vicar, incens- 
ed at this reply, sent back the servant to inform 
Mr. Smith, that, unless he refrained from con- 
versing with the parishioners on religious sub- 
ects, he should suffer for his interference. 
ut Mr. Smith replied, ‘* Tell your master I 
neither regard him nor his threats, for I mean 
to go to Heaven myself, and to take all I can 
with me.”? This spirited message so enraged 
the old vicar, that he took every opportunity of | 
railing against them. He carried his hostility 
into the pulpit, and their heresies was the con- 
stant theme of his public discourses, by which 
the curiosity of his hearers was excited, and 
numbers went to hear what these babblers 
would say, and proselytes were daily made. 
This increased the rage of their enemies, and 
the mob was encouraged to interrupt their wor- 
ship. Gross outrages were committed, but an 
appeal being made to the magistrates for pro-— 
tection, the fury of their persecutors were 
checked, and the cause was carried forward 
with vigor and success. ‘Their interest at Mel- 
bourn had so prospered, that it was considered © 
the second station in the society. Each month, 
when the Lord’s supper was administered, more 
than one hundred members attended, from dis- 
tant parts. It was impossible to ‘aecommeL 
date such numbers with necessary refreshments, 
by individuals, and they wished ‘not to resort to 
public HOUsCR on so solemn aday, A plain 
dinner was therefore provided at a friend’g- 


house, and ae gave to the deacons what 
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‘tie pleased towards the expense. The liberali- 
ty of some supplied the penury of others, and 
e poor were entertained ‘gratuitously. ‘They 
had no suspicion of any illegality in their pro- 
ceedings, and took no care to conceal them, 
and indeed it was generally thought, that as no 
demand was made, no profit sought, there was 
no breach of any statute. A stranger settled at 
Melb irn, as a barber, who regularly attended 
their meetings, appeared seriously impressed, 
and at length offered himself as a gandidate to 
their society, and was received by these candid, 
- unsuspecting people. He attended these social 
dinners, and observed the manner by which they 
were conducted. Having obtained his purpose, 
‘he forsook the society, and lodged information 
against them, for a breach of the excise laws. 
Several of the principal persons at Barton and 
Melbourn were summoned before the magis- 
trates; and, on the oath of-the barber, con- 
demned to pay a fine of fifty pounds for every 
repast thus provided. Considering their pover-_ 
ty, and numerous calls, this heavy penalty was 
severely felt. ‘They had established meetings 
at Sawley, in Derbyshire. Mr. Pickering was 
preaching there, May Sth, 1766, when the cu- 
rate of the parish, much intoxicated, came at the 
head of a numerous mob, many of whom were 
inthe same state as their leader, entered the 
house, ordered the preacher to cease, or they 
would put him in the stocks. Mr. P. hoping 
to stop their violence, read his licence: but this 
had no effect. The curate seized him and led 
him, to the stocks ; but the mob being.too much 
overpowered by liquor to accomplish their de- 
sign, Mr. P. escaped. . The congregation had 
dispersed, amid the insults of the drunken rab- 
ble, and the whole village was in an uproar, 
The bells were rung, drums beat about the 
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streets, and dirt and filth thrown in the faces of: 
the baptists, and a bucket of blood brought 
from a butcher’s shop to throw on them. | 
They had introduced preaching at Dale 
Moor, with such success, that they soon erec- 
ted a meeting-house. This alarmed their ene- 
mies, who were persons of rank and influence, 
and when the general baptists applied to the 
quarter sessions, to register their house of wor- 
ship, and for their preachers to take the oath, 
according to the toleration act, they positively 
refused their request. ‘They then applied to 
the Bishop, who gave them an order, under his 
own hand, to the register, to make the entries, 
and grant them proper certificates. But that 
officer, influenced by the magistrates, refused to 
obey his Lordship’s injunctions. The baptists 
were thus left to the rage of the rabble, whose. 
insolence was heightened by the encouragement 
ef their superiors. In this perplexity they ap- 
plied to an attorney, who made application in 
their behalf to the next quarter sessions, but 
was rejected with contempt. He sent an ac- 
count of his ill success to the society in London 
for the protection of dissenters, whose commit- 
tee immediately moved the King’s Bench for 
a mandamus, which they readily obtained and 
forwarded to Nottingham. Mr. Foxcraft, their 
agent, presented this mandamus from the Lord | 
Chief j ustice to the next quarter sesstons, re- 
quiring the magistrates to register the houses 
and preachers, and give them legal certificates. 
This thunder-struck the whole bench of magis- 
trates, who had publicly declared they would 
sooner resign their offices, than grant the wish- 
es of the baptists. The ‘hour of trial arrived, 
and though mortification, disappointment and 
rage were visible in” every countenance, they 


submissively complied with the commands of 
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their superiors, and the baptists at length were 
placed under the protection ,of the laws of their 
country. This struggle cost them fifty pounds, 
but they cheerfully raised it, rejoicing at the 
happy tern:ination of a contest with men formi- 
dable by their office and power. The violence 
of persecution now began to subside. Under 
the mild and friendly reign of William, the dif- 
ferent denominations of dissenters began to en- 
joy greater liberties, which continues to the pre- 
sent day. 

But as the iron hand of intolerance abated, 
and they began to mingle with the world, the 
destructive prevalence of pride, dress, worldly 
honors and pleasures, and internal dissensions, 
_ gained ground, and proved more destructive te 
the zeal and welfare of these people, than the 
_ flames, prisons, poverty and persecutions had 
ever proved. ‘The earnestness which they had 
manifested in their religious pursuits, in troub- 
lous times, evidently proved religion to be the 
most important object of their attention. Deep- 
ly sensible of the unspeakable value of immor- 
tal souls, no sufferings nor danger could deter 
them, nor prospects allure or abate their ardor 
in working out their-own salvation, and promo- 
ting the salvation of others, of which there are 
at present too few instances. O that the great 
head of the church would revive his work in the 
- midst of these years, and in our hearts, and all 
his people wrestle like a Jacob with the God of 
Israel, until they prevail, and his righteous king- 
dom is exalted throughout the world. 


The Church of Rome. 


This. church, at first, was com of a few 
converted and persecuted Jews. By degrees, 
it increased in power—extended its sway, and 
cerrupted itself with errors and superstitions, 
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until the emperor Justinian, in 584, declared 
the bishop of the church of Rome, head of all 
the churches. Thus receiving the papal see of 
universal dominion over all christendom, the 
- most intolerant persecutions, tortures and mar- 
tyrdoms ensued, all pure religion oppressed, 
and as far as possible suppressed, and antichrist 
_or the beast, obtained unlimited power, and all 
the world wandered after the beast. ‘The pope 
hurled Kings and Emperors from their thrones, 
and their crowns from their heads, and dealt 
destruction and death in every nation, on all that 
would not receive his mark ; and in the course 
of a few centuries, it appears that not less than 
three millions of the professors of christianity, 
and opposers of antichristian Rome, have fallen 
- victims to papal cruelty, because ‘they would 
not worship the beast. Upwards of a million 
of these sufferers were of the Waldensian sect. 
About seventy thousand protestants were mas- 
sacred in one night, in the city of Paris, bein 
invited for that purpose, to the wedding of the 
King of Navarre, a protestant, who married the. 
French King’s sister, by the instigation of the 
pope, under the execrable catholic. reign of 
Charles IX. Within thirty years, seven hun- 
dred and sixty thousand persons were martyred 
in France, three hundred thousand of whom 
suffered death, under that cruel monarch, with- 
in a few years, many of whom were of the Wal- — 
denses and Albigenses. ‘There were burnt in 
England under the short and bloody reign of 
the popish Queen Mary, about three hundred 
_ christians, about thirty of whom were bishops 
and ministers. In the massacre, in Ireland, in 
1641, about forty thousand protestants perished. 
In the Netherlands, in the course of a few years 
fifty thousand persons were burnt, beheaded, 
hung, buried alive, &c. on account of religion. 


| 
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The bloody inquisition of popish cruelty, i is sup 


‘posed to have destroyed one hundred and fitty 


thousand lives by various tortures; nine hun- 
dred thousand christians were martyred, in less 
than forty years, by the order of Jesuits. But 
we forbear ; his head is broken, his power has 
declined, his dominion has ceased, the great 
dragon is chained in darkness, reserved for the 


judgment of the great day; saints rejoice and 


give glory to God and the Lamb, for Christ our 
righteousness, and life is reigning spiritually with 
his saints on earth, and must reign, until he puts 
all enemies under his feet; blessed jare they 
that have part in him, who } is the first resurec- 
tion. On such the second death will have no 
power, but they will reign kings and priests with 
God, while those that worship the beast, forget 
God, and obey not the gospel of his Son, and 
have not on the wedding garment at the day of 
accounts, must be cast out into utter darkness, 
where will be weeping wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of the Lives, Writings and Sufferings of the 
leading characters and eminent supporters 
of the General, or Six Principle Baptists. 


We shall begin our account with Tertulian, 
who flourished about the year 200. He was an 
eminent and pious divine, who wrote much in 
defence of the gospel, and support of primitive 
christianity. He vigorously opposed infant bap- 
tism, which was first introduced in his time. 
He assures us, ‘‘ that candidates for baptism in 
his day, made a profession of their faith twice ; 
once in the church, and again at the water, and 
he expresses the whole sense of the primitive 
church, in this sentence—‘“‘ and when we come 
out of the water, hands were laid on with bles- 
sings, calling on ‘and inviting the holy spirit.”? 

KvuseEBIus, was a zealous and able support- — 
er of the doctrine of the gospel, about A. D. 
256. He informs us, ‘that prayer and laying 
on of hands, was practised in his day, on per- 
sons to be admitted to the church, that this prac- 
tice was then called the ancient manner or 
mode. 

‘Ursan, bishop of the Roman church, was a 
faithful advocate for Christ’s doctrine, in A. D. 
256. His words are, “that the sacrament of 
eonfirmation, be immediately given after bap- 
-tism, and that all the faithful are to wait for the 
spirit, by the imposition of hands.’’ 

CyPrian was a bright and burning light, and 
flourished in the christian era 350, and says— 


** When heretics returned to the church, they 
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disapproved of receiving them by laying on of 
hands, unless they received the baptism of the 
church viz. by immersion. 

Me.cuipes was an ornament to religion, and 
governed the church at Rome, A. D. 312. He 
wrote much in support of the cause of Christ, 
and he saith “that baptism and imposition of 
hands are to be joined together—the one ought — 
not to be performed without the other.”’ 

JEROME was a faithful servant of Christ, and 
a zealous advocate for the gospel. He flourish- 
ed about 390, and says—*‘ That it is the cus- 
tom of the church, that upon those that are 
baptized hands should be imposed ;”’ and fur- 
ther states, “that the Apostles observed that 
ordinance. ’? 

Avcustine, the faithful supporter of the 
christian religion, lived about A. D. 400, and 
he informs us, ‘‘ that hands were laid on here- 
tics returning to the church, for the uniting of 
charity, through the gift of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

Bruno, the Bishop of Angiersin France, and 
BerenGaktious. deacon of the same church, 
opposed the errors of Rome, about 1030. 
They were bold champions for the truth, and 
their followers were numerous, and spread into 
different countries to such a degree, that an an- 
cient historian says, that BERENGARIoUs drew 
all France, Italy and England to his opinions. 
The baptists, at this period, prospered greatly, 
and suffered dreadful persecution. 

Peter ve Brvuys, in the 12th century, made 
vigorous and laudable attempts to reform the 
abuses, and remove the superstitions, which had_ 
disfigured the beautiful simplicity of the gospel 
and after having labored, preached, wrote aiid 
suffered much, for the space of twentv years, 
and gained many followers, he was burnt to 
death at St. Giles. | 
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Peter WALDo, a pious and faithful laborer 
in Christ’s vineyard, and contributed much to 
to the prosperity of the baptist cause, was origi- 
nally a merchant at Lyons. Being ied to the 
study of the scriptures, by the sudden death of 
a friend in 1160, obtained the knowledge of sal- | 
vution; and being convinced of the errors of | 
the church of Rome, he relinquished commerce, 
distributed his goods to the poor, and devoted 
himself, indefatigably, in publishing the doc- 
trine of the gospel. His success was great. 
Numbers flocked around him, and churches 
were formed, and many faithful ministers raised 
up. He was driven, by persecution, from place 
to place. He continued faithful unto death, and 
at last closed his eyes in peace at Kohemia. ~ 

ARNOLD, of Brescia, was a man of great 
note among the Italian baptists—a faithful fol- 

lower of his meek and lowly master—and a 
zealous minister of the word and way of life, to 
perishing sinners. At last, he was condemned 
by the Pope, in 1155: was first hanged, then 
his body was burnt, and his ashes thrown into 
the ‘Tiber. | 

Peter ANTERIUS, an eminent and success- 
ful minister of the gospel, was condemned and 
martyred by the Inquisition, for opposing infant 
baptism. 

_ Fexrx Mans, a worthy minister and able 
defender of the gospel, who condemned infant 
baptism as unscriptural and zealously advoca- 
ted believers’ baptism by immersion, on ¢onfes- | 
sion of experimental faith in Christ, was sen- 
tenced to death by Zuinglieu, at Zurich, for 
re-baptizing those that had received infant bap- 
tisth, and was drowned in 1530. ‘Ten baptist 
ministers were put to death in that city, in less 
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than four years after, for the same offence, and 
numbers were confined. and starved to death i in 
prisen, on the same account. 

Joun Wicktirre, the great opposer of the 
errors of popery, in in 1381, translated the scrip- 
tures into the English language, and asserted 
| Ee they were the only rule of faith and prac- 
‘tice, and that Christ’s law is sufficient for the 
government of Christ’s church. He taught that 

aptism did not confer gracegbut was a sign of 
grace given, and that, unless persons were 
cleansed by the blood of Christ, their baptism 
in water profited them nothing. He was accus- 
ed by the papists of asserting that none had a 
right to church-membership, who did not make 
a public profession of faith in Christ; and that 
infants ought not to be baptized. Bishop New- 
ton, having mentioned the Lollards, says : 

*¢ There was a man more worthy to have giv- 
‘en name to the sect—the deservedly famous 
John Wickliffe, the honor of his own, and the 
admiration of all succeeding times. ‘This ex- 
traordinary man, who has been justly called the 
Morning-Star of the Reformation, began to be 
famous about the year 1361. The historian 
Kmyhton, his cotemporary and inveterate ene- 
my, says—‘* Such was the success of his teach- 
ing, preaching, and writings, that more than 
half the people in England became his follow- 
ers, and embraced his doctrine.’’ His disci- 

les are of a serious, modest deportment, avoid- 
ing all ostentation in dress ; mixing little with 
the busy world; maintaining themselves by 
their own labor ; " despising wealth, being con- 
tent ‘with necessaries ; chaste and temperate ; 
are never Seen in taverns, or amused with the 
trifling gaieties of life; concise and devout in 
their devotions, in their public preaching laying 

the principal stress on charity : and though Mr. 
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Wickliffe was greatly persecuted by several 
popes and the English clergy. and while a 
council was sitting at Black Friars to condemn — 
Wickliffe and his sect, a terrible earthquake 
happened, which alarmed his persecutors, yet 
‘God protected him from their malice, and he 
died peacably, in his own house at Lutterworth, 
December 31, Hist. Bap. 
vol. 1, p. 480. 
_ Forty-one years after his death, by the com- 
mand of the Pope, his opposers dug up his 
bones, and burnt them ; and destroyed his more 
‘formidable his writings—and every 
body was forbidden to read them, under great 
penalties. In 1410, a strict search was made 
for them in England and Bohemia,. when above 
two hundred volumes were found, ‘and commit- 
ted to the flames. — 

Sawrtre, the first that was burnt 
_ im England for heresy, it appears, was a baptist. 
He suffered martyrdom in London, in 1400. | 

Taytor was a constant witness- 
_ bearer of Christ’s doctrine, against the usurpa- 
tions of popery. He accomplished his warfare, 
and sealed his testimony with his blood—being 
burnt at Smithfield, in 1422. 

WILLIAM Ware was a scholar of, and fel- 
-Tow-laborer with Mr. Wickliffe, in the gospel. 
He removed 'to Norfolk, and there labored with 
assiduity and success in publishing salvation by 
Christ, to perishing sinners, for many years. 
He was burnt at Norwich. in ’ September, 1424. 

Watrter Brute, a Wileman, and a native 
of Olehon, an eminent disciple of Wickliffe, and 
a gentleman of rank, learning and parts, thoust 
called a layman by ‘the popish clergy, and b 
them charged with seducing the people, as muc 
as he could, from day to day, and of teaching — 
publicly and privately, nobles as well as com- 
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thons. Mr. Fox says, “he refuted popish errors. 


and reformed baptism, holding: that faith should 
precede baptism.’® Mr. Edwards adds, that, 
‘‘Mr. Brute was an excellent and learned layman 


of the diocess of Hereford, and instructed and - 


admonished his countrymen,explaining the scrip- 
tures, and showing the difference between true 
religion and popish foppery.”” Richard II. di- 
rected a letter to the nobility of the county of 
Hereford, and the mayor of the city, charging 


all to persecute Mr. Brute, charged with preach- 


ing heresy in the diocese, and other places. Mr. 
Brute was a reputable writer. Mr. Fox has 
mentioned his works on several subjects of di- 
vinity. On his trial, Mr. Fox says, he declar- 
ed that he was a Briton by father and mother, 


and rejoiced that he was a descendant from the. ) 


ancient (Gritons, who had been so valiant for the 


truth against popery, in former times. There is 
no certain account of his death, whether he suf- | 
fered martyrdom or not. The last information 


Fox gives of him, is in 1393. 

ARMENIUS, Was an eminent divine at Ley 
den, whose great knowledge of the Srlesmacdl 
candour, penetration and piety, attracted the at- 
tention, esteem and applause of all, even his 
enemies, and multitudes joined with him. Those 
that embraced the doctrine which he, taught in 


that quarter, were called Armenians, and those | 


holding similar sentiments, have been denomi- 


nated the same by many to this day. 


His principal tenets were, that God has not 
fixed the future state of man, by any absolute 
unconditional decree, but has promised, and 


will bestow salvation on all such as repent of 


their sins, believe in the Lord Jesus, and perse- 
vere in faithfulness to Christ’s commands unte 
the end, and will everlastingly punish all that 
continue in sin and unbelief, the 
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roofs of the spirit, and the calls, warnings, and 
invitation of the gospel. ‘That Christ, by his 
sufferings atoned for the sins gf all mankind, and 
that he hath put all men in a capacity to be sa- 
ved, on condition of their exercising faith in 
him, repentance towards God, and sincere obe- 
_dience to his commands. That the sin of our 
first parents are not imputed to us, nor shall we 
hereafter be punished for any but our own per- 
sonal sins. ‘That there is a measure of the spir- 
it and manifestationgof God’s grace, given to — 
every man, to profit withal which is not irresis- 
tible nor irrevocable, but is the foundation of 
all exhortations to faith, repentance and obedi- 
ence. That believers may fall from their faith, 
_and forfeit finally their state of grace, and that 
all the warnings of danger, and commands to 
persevere and to stand fast in the faith, shew a 
possibility of their fading finally away. | 
Sir Oupcastre, another Welch min- 
ister, was zealous for Wickliffe -and his doc- 
trine,; and bore the name. of his birth-place, 
which was Oldcastle, a parish in Monmouth- 
shire. ‘The valiant King Henry V. introduced 
him into his household... Sir. John married 
"Lord Cobham’s daughter, and at the death of 
* his father-in-law was created Lord Cohham; 
- and, though in the King’s Court was full of 
zeal against popery, and was reckoned the chief 
man in the kingdom for supporting and encour- _ 
aging protestant dissenters of those times. For 
these things, the popish clergy were full of bit- 
terness and rage against him: they knew that 
he was much in favor at Court. However, 
they found means, like Daniel’s enemies, to 
prevail with the King to have him apprehended 
and brought to’ trial, as an enemy te Holy 
Church. It was well. known that this excellent 
nobleman had been at great expense in collect- 
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ing and transcribing the works of Wickliffe— 
(printing not being then introduced into. En- 
gland)—which hey dispersed without reserve 
among the common people, and that he main- 
tained a great number of the disciples of Wick- 


_ life, as preachers, in various parts of the coun- 


. When the Archbishop, at the head of a 
large body of the dignified clergy, waited on the 
Kine, he laid before him, with as much acrimo- 
ny as decency would ‘permit, the offences of 
Lord Cobham, and begged his Majesty, for 
Christ’s sake, would permit them to put him to 
death. ‘The King said he had ever been averse 
to shedding of blood in the cause of religion. 
Such violence he thought more destructive of 
truth than error. He therefore postponed the 
affair for a few days, saying he would reason 
with Lord Cobham himself, and if ‘ineffectual, 
| ‘he would then leave him to ‘the censure of the 

_ Church. ‘The King sent for Lord Cobham, and 
endeavored to convince him of the great offence 
of separating from the established church, and. 
exhorted him to retract his error. Lord Cob- 
ham replied, ‘I have ever been a dutiful sub- 
ject to your Majesty, and [ hope I ever shall be. 

Next to God, I profess, obedience to my King. 
But as to the spiritual dominion of the Pope, I ~ 
never could see on what foundation it is claim- | 
ed, nor can [ pay: him any obedience. As sure 
as God’s word is true, to me it is fully evident 
that he is Antichrist, foretold in scripture.’? 
This answer so shocked the King, that he turn- 
ed away with displeasure, and showed him no 
more marks of favor. Being deserted by the 
King, the Archbishop soon had him committed — 
to the Tower, and on September, 23, 1413, he 
Was cited to appear before the Consistory: but 
not appearing, he was excommunicated, with- | 

out further ceremony, and condemned to die. 
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Yet, by some means, he made his escape, elu- 
ded his pursuers, and arrived safe in Wales, 
where he was secured by some of the chieis 
from the rage of his enemies. Mr. ‘Thomas 
says that ** he lay concealed, at and about Old- 
castle, among his tenants and friends, more than 
four years, and was a faithful instructor of the 
good people, and did all the service he could to 
promote the truth for which he suffered, until, 
at last, Lord Powys, a coveteous and bigotted 
papist, apprehended him for. a large sum of 
money. He was then taken to London, and 
the King being absent, the Roman clergy made 
all’ speed to dispatch him, bya most inhuman 
death. He was hanged up by an iron chain 
round the waist, and roasted to death over a 
slow fire. 

This was the first noble blood that was shed 
in England by popish cruelty, and none perhaps 
ever suffered a more cruel martyrdom, or with 
more wonderful constancy, perfectly answera-— 
ble to the firmness wherewith he had maintain- 
ed the doctrine of the gospel, which he profess- 
ed. He was martyred in 1417. 

Mr. Joun Smiru professed a liberal educa- 
tion, and was a clergyman in the established 
church at. Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, in 
which station he gained the esteem of his breth- 
ren, and engaged in defence of the established 
church, against nonconformists, he published a 
piece on the Lord’s prayer, in which he confu- 
ted some uf the positions of the sect which he 
afterwards joined. ‘The protestants were nu- 
merous in his neighborhood, and Mr. Smith was | 
no unconcerned observer of their conduct. By 
degrees, he disapproved of many things in the 
discipline of the church, which led him to seek 
for satisfaction, and after due investigation and 


frequent conferences with eminent divines, be- 
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~ ted, without a hope of relief, Mr. Smith and his— 
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ing convinced of the impropriety of the practice | 
of the established church, and in compliance 
with the dictates of his conscience, he resigned 
his station, his emoluments and his prospects in 
the establishment, and joined those persecuted 
people, whom he had formerly opposed, and 
was soon called to be pastor of a church in his 
native country.; but being grievously persccu- 


church, and Mr. Robinson and Mr. Clifton, co- 
partners of a neighboring church, with their con- 
gregations, determined to leave the kingdom and 
seek liberty of conscience in a foreign country. 
They arrived in Holland in 1606, and all joined 
Mr, Ainsworth’s society. In this transaction, 
Mr. Smith was the principal actor. Mr. Clif- 
ton, who afterwards wrote against him, on the 
subject of baptism, says, ** With great sorrow | 
I am forced to undertake against him that was 
dear to me; him to whose charge, both [ and 
divers others had.once purposed to commit our 
souls.”” Mr. Smith being now at leisure, to 
consult the scriptures, and in a country where 
he might pursue his inquiries and divulge his 
sentiments without danger, reduced his zeal in | 
the search of truth. He soon found reason to 
disapprove of the practice of his associates, in 
many points relating to the worship and disci- 
pline of a church of Christ, and avowed his un- 
belief of the doctrine of personal election and 
reprobation, which caused much debate. 
In reviewing the subject of separation, Mr. 
Smith discovered, that he and his friends had — 
acted inconsistently in rejecting the ordination 
received from the church of England, and yet 
retaining her baptism as true. He perceiving 
_ that neither infant baptism nor sprinkling, had 
any foundation in scripture, he openly avowed 
and defended his sentiments on these subjects. 
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He wrote several treatises in defence of the doc- 
trine he had espoused, and boldly preached 
what he thought to be truth. Many were con- 
verted to the same sentiments, and numbers 
joined him. ‘They were formed into a distinct 
_. ehurch, in 1607, composed of exiles from En- 
gland. Mr. Smyth labored with diligence and 
success, and the sentiments professed and prac- 
tised by these general baptists, gained such 
ground, and followers increased so rapidly,. 
that the pedo-baptists became alarmed, and ex- 
erted themselves strenuously in support of in- 
fant baptism. When Mr. Smyth changed his 
views respecting predestination and baptism, it 
drew upon him a whole host of antagonists, of 
his former associates, who all took up the pen 
against him. ‘Though they were great men, yet 
he was not in the least intimidated, and said that | 
*¢ he wished all their strength and force of argu- 
ment might be comprised in one writing, that 
he might destroy them all with the word of God 
and sword of the spirit, with one blow.’? Mr. 
Smyth maintained his ground, and confated his 
opponents ; and it is pleasing, in all these con- 
troversies, that nothing was brought against his 
- moral character, and he was accused of nothmg 
aoe his sentiments concerning the law of 
God. 

After a laborious life, fervently spent in the 
ministry, and writing many hooks in defence of 
the gospel, and gaining many proselytes, Mr. 
Smyth went to his reward, in 1610. 

Mr. Hetwise succeeded Mr. Smyth in the 
charge of the church im Holland, in the forma- 
tion of which he had been his fellow-laborer ; 
and though he was instrumental in gaining many 
converts, yet he met with much opposition—his 
tenets being attacked on every side; calling 
him and his party heretics, anabaptists, free- 
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willers, &c. -About 1614, Mr. Heiwistr and 
his friends returned to Enyland, and there main- 
tained their church state and meetings, as regu- 
larly as the intolerant spirit of the times would 


permit. In 1618 a book, was published in de- _ 


fence of believers’ baptism, said to be the work 
of. Mr. Helwise. He died‘about 1623. Mr. J. 


Morton was a fellow-laborer with Mr. Hel- 


wise, and probably succeeded him, as we have 
evidence that he both wrote and suffered in the 
cause of believers’ baptism. He was a zealous 
general baptist. In the beginning of the civil 
wars, a book was found, in domolishing an old 
wall at Colchester, entitled ‘* Truth’s Champ- 
ion, by J’ Morton,’’? which was supposed to be 
the production of this minister. It contained 


thirteen chapters in defence of the principles _ 


held by the general baptists, and was an able 
work. They were much pleased with it, and 
had it reprinted. 

Mr. Tuomas Lams was instrumental in form- 


ing a general baptist church in Bell Alley, Lon- — 


don. He was an eminent divine, and exerted 


himself m spreading and supporting the cause © 
he had espoused, when, at the instigation of the 
tyrannical Archbishop Laud, he was seized in 


his native city, Colchester, and dragged in 


chains to London, for dissenting from the na- 


tional church. He was arraigned before the 


Star Chamber, and required to confess that he 


had administered the Lord’s supper, 'the penalty 
of which’ was banishment. Mr. Lamb refused 
to criminate himself, and was remanded to pris- 


on. His wife begged the Archbishop to take 


pity on a mother and eight children, and release 
im: but the unfeeling priest roughly ordered 


‘man. After some time he obtained his liberty, 
-and resumed preaching the gospel, which soon 


his servant to take away that troublesome wo- 
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brought him into new troubles. Thus he pur- 
sued what he thought to be the path of duty, — 
until he had been confined in almost every pris- 
on in London and its vicinity. He frequently 


said, ** a man was not fit to preach, who would 


not ‘speak for God, though he was sure to die 


for it when he had done.’’ He improved his 


gifts as opportunity offered, until information 
was laid against him before the Lord Mayor, 
who sent the peace officer to arrest him. The 
officer went, in time of public service, and at-_ 
tempted to seize him. This incensed the con- 
gregation, who called the officer a persecutor: 
but Mr. Lamb appeased them, requested per- 
mission of the officer to conclude the service, 
and engaged to attend the Lord Mayor in the 
evening, at six o’clock. ‘The officer took his 


- word, and returned, and Mr. Lamb waited on 


his Lordship at the time appointed : who said 
to him, ** You have transgressed an ordinance 


of Parliament, not being regularly ordained.’? 


‘* No,’’ replied Mr. Lamb, “I am a preacher, 
called and chosen by as reformed a church as 
any.’?? The Mayor held him to bail, and a 
committee of Parhament committed him ‘to pris- 
on, After suffering in confinement for some 
time, he was again released, and appointing to 
baptize in Old Ford river—a place much 
used for that purpose—the husband of a wo- 
man to be baptized, and an inveterate enemy 
to the baptists, carried a large stone under his 


coat, which he meant to throw at Mr. Lamb, 


while in the water; but the prayer before admin- 


- istering the ordinance so affected this opposer, 
‘that he dropped the stone, and was melted into 


tears, and was himself the next person baptized. 


Mr. Lamb was styled a principal baptizer, and 


an apostle among the general baptists; and it 
was said his commgeion was the largest and 
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most fruitful of all their churches. He was the 
author of several works He published a quar- 
to on predestination: another on_ universal 
atonement by the death of Christ: another, en- 
titled The Foundation of Free Grace open- 
ed.”? His long life was a continued scene of 
usefulness, sufferings, fatigues and labors. He 
died in 1672, in a good old age. om 

Mr. Henry Denne was educated at Cam-— 
bridge. He left the University, and entered in- 
to orders at Pyrton, in 1630, where he labored 
in the ministry, .in the established church, about 
ten years, to great acceptance. In 1643 he 
professed himself a baptist—was baptized by 
immersion, and joined Mr. Lamb’s church in 
London. He was a man of decision and zeal, 
and entered warmly into their views. He trav- 
elled much from place to place, and preached 
the gospel with great success. His mode of 
preaching was persuasive and affectionate, and 
he was declared by many to be the ablest. 
preacher in England. In one‘of Mr. Denne’s 
excursions in Cambridgeshire, and the counties 
adjacent, he was very successful in convincing 
and enlightening his benighted countrymen. 
_ But his labors were soon interrupted by the 
committee for Cambridge, who had him arrest- — 
ed and sent to prison. Mr. Denne appealed to — 
Parliament, and was by their order brought to 
London, and committed to custody in the same 
prison with Dr. Featly, that noted opponent to 
the baptists, who had just published his famous 
work against them, entitled ‘‘ The Dippers 
Dipt’? This pamphlet was put into Mr. Den- 
ne’s hands. who, feeling himself bound to de- 
fend the principles for which he suffered, offer- 
ed to reason with the Doctor on the arguments 
advanced in his book. The Doctor readily ac- 
cepted—but after debating a few of his first ar- 
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guments, the Doctor declined proceeding. Af- 
ter some time, Mr. Denne obtained his liberty, 
and went down to Elsly, im Cambridgeshire, 
where he preached in the parish church, and 
his miuistry was much followed, and success - 
attended his labors. Mr. Denne preached at 
Spalding, and baptized four persons, for which 
he was apprehended and committed to jail. 
After many trials he obtained his liberty, and 
resumed his ministry with activity and zeal. 
In the former part of the civil wars by Crom- — 
well, his labors in the gospel being frequently 
interrupted by persecution, and being zealous | 
for the liberties of his country, he joined the ar- 
my, where he gained great reputation, both as 
a preacher and a soldier. When the contest 
was decided, he returned to his former charge. 
He wrote and published seven volumes in de- 
fence of the gospel, and in support of the gene- 
ral baptist cause, in which he zealously labor- 
ed until his death, in 1661. 

Mr. Witiiam Jerrery was born in 1616, 
at Kent, and when arrived to manhood he set- 
tled at Bradburn, in said county. He was or- 
dained over a general baptist church, which he 
was instrumental in gathering in thaf place. 
He raised another church at Spelhurst. In 
short, by the labors of this active man, more 
than twenty churches were formed in the coun- 
ty of Kent, which all existed when Mr. Crosby 
wrote, in 1738. Mr. Jeffery was eminent for 
maintaining the great truth, that Christ died for 
all men, and has left an elaborate work in sup- 
poe of it, entitled *“*'The Whole Faith of 
Man.’’? He labored zealously to‘establish the 
churches on the foundation principles of the 
gospel—Heb. vi. 1 and 2—which most of the 
general baptist churches were built upon. Mr, 
Jeffery was instrumental in convincing many 


eminent members of the established church of 
the divine institution of believers’ baptism. 

Mr. Samuet Oates was an associate and 
fellow-laborer with Mr. Lamb. He was a 
young man, possessed of good natural abilities, 
was a popular preacher and an able disputant. 
In the year 1645, he itinerated with great suc- 
cess in the counties of Sussex and Surrey. In 
the following year, he spent several months in 
different parts of Essex, where his labors were 
abundantly blessed, and he baptized numbers, 
on a profession of faith. This roused the enmi- 
ty of his opponents, who were exceedingly mad 
against him; who, at length, thought they had 
found, an opportunity to blast his character. 
Among the multitudes baptized by Mr. Oates, 
was a young woman, who died a few weeks 
after her baptism. His enemies eagerly seized 
this case, to irritate the populace against him, 
as being the cause of her death An inquest 
was holden on-the body, and Mr. Oates was 


committed to jail before the jury returned their 


verdict. He was indicted for murder: the day 
_ of trial arrived: but to the confusion of his ene- 
_ mies, it was proved by good witnesses, that, for 
several days after her baptism, she enjoyed un- 
usual good health. ‘The jury pronounced a ver- 
dict of not guilty, and Mr. Oates resumed his 
labors the next Lord’s-day. But his enemies 
so incensed the populace against him, that he 
_ was shamefully and repeatedly insulted. At 
one time, he was dragged out * a house, and 
thrown into a river. 

_Mr. Epwarp Barser, was pious and em- 
ment minister of the general baptist denomina- 
tion, and for along time presided over their 
church in London, and suffered much by im- | 
prisonment and otherwise, for his faithfulness 
-m the cause. Mr. Barber endured a long im- 
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prisonment for publishing a book, in which he 
stated, that Christ appointed immersion, and 
that sprinkling infants, was not according to 
Scripture. 

Thomas Grantham, was s the principal instru- 
ment, under the great head of the church, for 
reviving the truth in many parts of England, m 
the dark age of superstition and detraction by 
civil wars. He was born at Halton in Lin- 
-colnshire, in 1634. Early in life, he discover- 
ed a sense of the importance of religion. He 
experienced faith and repentance in the four- 
teenth year of his age, and as soon as he found 
a people congregated upon the foundation prin- 
ciples of Christ and his apostles’ doctrine, Heb. 
vi. 1. 2, he joined with them. ‘This was at Bos- 
ton, In ‘said county, in the nineteenth year of his 
age. His brethren soon discovered his abilities 
to serve them in public, and encouraged him to 
exercise his gifts among them, and he was short- 
ly called to the ministry. He has left a very feel- 
ing description of his trials on the occasion, in 
a letter which he addressed to a friend. * When 
first it pleased God to impress my mind with 
the duty of preaching the word, nothing seemed 
more terrible to me; the greatness of the work, 
and my incapacity and unfitness for so sacreda 
duty, caused me to strive much against many 
pressures in my spirit. I remained silent under 
a heavy burthen, with much begging of God to 
excuse me: but if not, that, he would fit me 
for, and bless me in his work. The Lord pre- 
vailed, and I opened my mouth with fear and 
trembling’ It pleased him to bless my weak 
endeavors, to the edification of some, and the 
illumination, and I trust conversion of others, 
I was soon called to the oversight of a church, 
(though unwillingly,) and was solemnly ordain- 
ed in 1656, at twenty-two years of age.”? Be- 
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_ ing settled in church order, he labored abun- 

dantly, and the church flourished under his 
care. He went on cheerfully, preaching the 
gospel, in many towns and villages, though of- 
ten roughly treated by mobs, by whom they 
were frequently interrupted in their public de- 
votion, dragged out of their meeting houses, and 
even stoned, sometimes taken before judges, 
had their goods taken away, and themselves im- 
prisoned. Immediately after the restoration, 
when Charles II. was seated on the throne, 
persecution raged with violence. The baptists, 
finding no redress by applying to the magistrates, 
appealed tothe King. A narrative of their suf- 
ferings was drawn up, and presented to his 
Majesty by Mr. Grantham, (then an ordained 
messenger of the churches, though but twenty- 
six years of age) and Mr. J. Wright, another 
messenger, accompanied with a confession of 
their faith, signed by thirty-five messengers and 
elders of the general baptists. We lament that 
our limits will not afford room for these able 
and affecting communications. A second and 
third petition was preferred, before relief was 
obtained, in which Mr. Grantham was princi- 
pal. A well-timed and feeling address was 
made to the King, Parliament and people, enti- 
tled ** Zion’s Groans for her Distressed.’ But 
after all, the promises of his Majesty were but 
illusory and partial. A party of soldiers enter- 
ed the meeting-house at Boston, and seized a 
number of the congregation. After some time 
they released all but Mr. Grantham and two 
others. These they dragged to an inn, and the 
next day to Lincoln jail, where they were con- 
_ fined fifteen months. Soon after their release, 
Mr. Grantham and some others were again ar- 
rested, and made to run by the side of the offi- 
cers’ horses, from town to town, net knowing © 
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where they were to be led, or what punishment 
awaited them. At night they were tied up at 
an inn, in such a manner, that they could take 
no rest. ‘The next day they were lodged in the 
house of correction at Louth. After some time, 
they were brought before the magistrates, who 
after attempting to ensnare them by questions, 
tendered to them the oath, requiring them to con- 
form to the established church, and on their refu- 
sal, they were confined in the common jail,where 
they lay several months. Their persecutors 
were still envious, esteeming Mr. Grantham 
as the chief supporter of the baptist cause, all 
their malice was levelled against him. Soon af- 
ter he was set at liberty, an action was brought 
against him for damages of one hundred pounds, 

for beating a woman whom he had baptized, 

but the cause was thrown out of court as an 
unfounded and malicious prosecution. In 1671, 
Mr. Grantham published a treatise, entitled ‘A 
Sigh for Peace.’? In this work he clearly vin- 
dicates the practice of laying on of hands, and 
the propriety of those who practice it, declining 
communion with those that oppose it. When 
Charles II. issued his proclamation in favor of 
dissenters, in 1672, Mr. Grantham, with anoth- 
er messenger, was appointed by the Lincoln- 
shire general baptists, to wait on his majesty, 
with an address of thanks for his indulgence. 

Mr. Grantham, through all these trying seasons, 
was the main support of the cause in those parts. 
On all occasions, he proved himself the undaun- 
ted champion of the cause of God and truth. 

No promises or prospects could allure him, nor 
dangers or sufferings deter him from the path of 
duty. He wasten times imprisoned, often con- 
fined for many months ; he suffered the loss of 
friends and substance, vet did not relax his la- 
bors, but was constantly engaged in preaching 
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the gospel, founding churches, nursing them, 
and setting in order the things that were want- 
ing, at London, Norwich, Lynn, Warboys, 
Warwick, and various other distant places. 
Though thus actively employed in travelling, 
preaching, and watching over churches, he 
wrote much; in all his labors, he appears to 
aim at the prosperity of genuine christianity. 
In 1678, he published a large volume, entitled, 
‘“‘Christianismus Primitivus, or the ancient 
christian religion, in its nature, certainty, excel- 
lency and beauty, internally and externally.”’ 
This may be considered as‘a body of divinity, 
according to the views of the general baptists 
of that age, and contains a labored exposition © 
and defence of their doctrine and practice, and 
the compiler of this work, having had an op- 
‘portunity of perusing said book, adds with | 
pleasure and confidence, that it as well com- 
ports with the principles and practice of the 
present six principle baptists, in every respect. 
This work is a folio, of upwards of six hundred 
pages. It remains a proof of his ability, indus- 
try and perseverance. In 1657, he published 
two treatises in quarto, one entitled ** Presump- 
tion no proof,’? in reply to two advocates for 
infant sprinkling. The other entitled, ‘* Hear 
the church,’’ being an epistle to all baptized 
believers in England, exhorting them to sted- 
fastness in the truth, according to the scriptures. 
In this he attempted to trace out the doctrine 
and discipline of the first christian churches, as 
a standard of faith and practice It appears 
that plots were formed for his assassination, by 
the enemies of religion, but he was preserved to 
a good old age and died in peace, at Norwich, 
where he had founded a general baptist church, 
Jan. 17, 1692. His death was a heavy loss to 
the general baptist cause, as none of his suc- 
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cessors inherited an equal portion of his spirit 


and abilities. In his dying words, he commen- 


ded his surrounding weeping friends, to the 


grace of God, and said, ‘that he had freely 
spent his life and labors, in travelling, writing 
and preaching for the good of souls, and I hope 
they will continue to strengthen you in that 
faith in which [ have lived, and in which I now 
die, in view of a crown of rejoicing.”’ 

Mr. Joun Grirritu, was pastor of the gen- 
eral baptist church, in Dunning’s Alley, which 
was gathered by him in 1640. During the 
whole of these troublesome times, this faithful 
minister suffered great persecution, and frequent 
confinement. It was asserted, in his funeral 
sermon, that he had spent fourteen year's in suf- 
ferings, bonds and imprisonment for his Lord, 
and the testimony of a good conscience. In 
1661, he published a work, entitled, ‘*A com- 
plaint of the oppressed against the oppressor,’? 
in which he gives an affecting narrative of the 
sufferings of godly men at that time, by perse- 
cution. Soon after the publication of this com- 
plaint, the author was apprehended and com- 
mitted to prisons where he lay seventeen months. 
At the request of a number of baptists at Amer- 
sham, he was sent to form them into a church 
state, where he laid hands on eighteen persons, 
and organized them in church order, and the 
affections and regard of that people were mani- 
fested towards him, during all his subsequent 
troubles.' In 1683, he was again seized for 
preaching, and after lying some time in confine- 


ment, he was brought to the bar, and the oath — 3 


of conformity, (to the established church) ten- 
dered to him. Mr. Griffith replied, I am well 
satisfied with the religion I have embraced, and 
cannot, in conscience deny it: do with me as 
you please, come life or death, Lord assist me, 
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I will never take the oath.’”? He was remand- 
ed back to prison, where he lay in confinement 
- nearly three years. He had previously publish- 
ed an excellent work, entitled, The whole 
faith of man,’’ which was republished about 
this time. 
Mr. Griffith presided over-the church in Dun- 
 nings Alley, till May 16th, 1700, when he died 
in his 79th year. He had been devoted to 
God, more than sixty years, and more than fifty 
years pastor of that church. He spent fourteen 
years in prison, for the testimony of a good con- 
science. He bore an irreproachable character, 
and was an ornament to the religion he profess- 
ed. He published two discourses, ‘* God’s 
oracles and Christ’s doctrine,’’ and “ Falling 
from grace,’’ the first on Heb. vi. 1. 2, which 
they held as foundation principles. 
Mr. Joun Gosno.p, a worthy general bap- 
 tist minister, was instrumental in gathering a 
- respectable church in London, which met for 
- upwards of one hundred years in Paul’s Alley, 
in a building erected for a play-house. He was 
educated at Pembroke College. In early life, 
he became chaplain to Lord Gray. During the 
civil wars he became a baptist, and raised said 
church. He was a pious and practical preach- 
er—a man of singular moderation and candor. 
He published two treatises, which evince his 
ability. One he entitled “The Doctrine of 
Baptism,’’ and the other “On laying on of 
hands.’? Mr. Gosnold was called from his la- 
bors in the midst of his usefulness. He died 
October 3d, 1578, in the 53d year of his age. 
WILLIAM SmirTu, the pastor of the general 
baptist church at Wilton, was a man of excel- 
lent parts and learning, an useful and faithful 
minister, and much respected by other denomi- 
-nations. Being engaged in preaching, one 
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Lord’s-day, @ military officer, with several sol- 
diers, entered the place, and ordered him to 
be silent, telling hiin he was his prisoner. 
On Mr. Smith requirmg his warrant, he laid 
hold of his sword, saying, ** ‘This is my co:m- 
mission.’”?> Mr. Smith replied, “* That is a 
highwayman’s commission—I shall not regard 
it?’—and continued his discourse. ‘The officer 
set his men to guard the doors, to prevent their 
escape, and went to procure a warrant. In his 
absence the sermon was closed, and they press- 
ed by the soldiers and retired. At another 
time, Mr. Smith’s goods were all seized and 
exposed at auction, by an informer, but the offi- 
cer struck them off at wholesale to a friend of 
Mr. Smith, for thirty shillings, who restored 
them to the owner. At another time, he was 
imprisoned for preaching, but we have no ac- 
count of the duration of his imprisonment, or 
release. We are also unacquainted with the 
time of his death. He published a work on the 
reign of Christ; another on Keith’s sermons ; 
and another on Hunt’s support of infant bap- 
tism. 4 

Mr. Tuomas P.ianrt succeeded Mr. Gos- 
nold as pastor of the church in Paul’s Alley,.in 
1678. His zeal and popularity excited the rage 
of his enemies to such a degree, that on one oc- 
casion nine warrants were out against him at 
the same time. ‘Yet he was so highly esteem- 
ed, that each officer employed to execute them 
gave him timely intimation, whereby he escaped 
the danger. But his meeting-house was attack- 
ed, and the seats destroyed. Mr. Plant pub- 
lished a controversy which he held with the 
quakers, in 1674. In 1688 he joined with ‘ir. 
Dennis, in publishing the narrative of the deplo- 


rable death of Mr. John Childs. His church 
prospered under his ministry, till his death, 
which took place in 1693. | 

Mr. S. Lovepay, who signed the confession 
_of faith in $660, continued the faithful pastor of 
the church on Tower Hill the greatest part of 
this period, and sustained his share of the afflic- 
tions which the general baptists were then call- 
ed to endure. He was a valuable man, a pious 
christian, and a useful preacher. His modera- 
tion was exemplary, and he seldom engaged in 
points of. controversy. His public ministration 
tended to excite his hearers to live as christians, 
to guard against temptations, to be diligent in 
duty, and to seek communion with God. In 
all his conduct he was an example of humility, 
piety and morality. He reproved in such an 
affectionate manner as disarmed the offender. 
He died in 1684, in an advanced age 

Mr, Jeremian Ives was for a long time the 
worthy and useful pastor of the general baptist 
church in Old Jewery. He was a person of 
guod natural parts and learning, acquired by 
his own industry. Much of his time was taken 
up in controversies with the pedo-baptists, the 
sabatarians, and the quakers. Many books 
were published, and meetings held on these sub- 
jects, too numerous to enumerate. In these 
contests Mr. Ives took a very active part, and 
he was considered as the champion of his party, 
which caused the quakers to treat him with 
great severity. ‘These engagements raised Mr. 
Ives’s fame so much, that King Charles II. 
determined to be a witness of his skill. He 
therefore sent for this renowned baptist, desir- 
ing him to disguise himself in the habit of a 
clergyman. ‘The King introduced a Romish 
priest, and commanded them to argue the merits 
of their respective churches, in his presence. 
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Though Mr. Ives put on the disguise, yet he 
retained his’ inte,rity. ‘The priest opened the 
debate with a panegyric on the antiquity of the 
church of Rome. | Mr. Ives replied and argued 
that, whatever antiquity the papists might claim, — 
yet as their doctrines and practices could not 

e found in scripture, they could not be of divine 
origin. ‘The priest, unable to answer his rea- 
sonings, thought te silence him by an appeal to 
his own practice, and replied, that his argument 
would apply as much against infant baptism as 
any of the catholic tenets. Mr. Ives replied 
that the observation was just, and that infant 
baptism was as groundless as they were. At 
hearing this, the priest broke up the conference 
with indignation at the trick, discovering, that 
instead of a clergyman of the church of En- 
gland, he had been disputing with an anabaptist 
_ teacher, ‘The rage of the champion for popery, 
ana tne anabaptist in disguise, afforded the 
King and his courtiers no small diversion. 

Mr. Ives not only defended the truth against 
its opposers, but suffered much for its sake, be- 
ing imprisoned fourteen years for refusing to 
take the oath of conformity. Mr. Cresby says, 
s*he was well beloved, and bore a fair charac- 
ter to his dying day,”’ which happened in 1675, 
after presiding pastor of said church about forty 
years. 

Mr. Jonn PILKINGTON was educated among 
the papists, in the seminary at Lisbon)! He im- 
bibed such a dread of protestant heresy, as he 
called it, that he determined to turn monk. 
Being disappointed by his friends. he returned 
to England, and spent some time at Oxford, 
examining the doctrines of the national church: 
but neither promises of preferment, nor civilities 
lavished upon him, could subdue his prejudices. 
He reconciled himself to the papists, did pen- 
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ance, went over to Paris, and entered as a 
Benedictine monk in the monastery of St. Ed- 
mands. Being appointed secretary, he obtain- 
ed an acquaintance with all the pretended saints 
in the monastery. The discord, pride, intempe- 
rance, lust, and every species of vice, that reign- 
ed among them, opened his eyes, and disgusted 
his soul. He was convinced that such abomi- 
nations could not proceed from God. He de- 
termined to read his bible, and receive nothing 
that was not taught therein. He found that 
popery was inconsistent with that rule, and after 
examining the tenets of the church of England, 
and the different denominations of dissenters, 
he finally rested with the general baptists—be- 
lieving that their doctrine and practice was most 
consistent with the sracles of truth. He ac- 
cordingly offered himself as a candidate to the 
church in Hart Street, London, May 28, 1698. 
Mr. Piggot, their pastor, was very cautious in 
examining his sincerity, and after gaining satis- — 
faction, Mr. Pilkington gave a public account 
of his experience, and renounced popery before 
the church; after which Mr. Piggot addressed 
the church and the candidate, in an impressive 
manner. After this admonition, Mr. Pilking- 
ton read an account of his life, and a recanta- 
tion of his errors, to the satisfaction of the 
church, who admitted him a member, and he 
was baptized by Mr. Piggot. He was a useful 
member, and nothing appeared against him af 
_ terwards. 

Carotus Marta Du Veit, D. D. was an 
eminent general baptist. He.was born of Jewish 
catyoes J at Mentz, in Loraine, and educated in 
that religion, but by comparing the prophetical 
part of the old testament with the new, he was 
convinced that Jesus Christ was the promised 
Messiah, and embraced christianity, at which 
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his father was so incensed, that he attempted to 
kill him with a drawn sword. He joined the 
Roman eatholics, and obtained great prefer- 
ment in the Freneh church. In 1672 he pub- 
lished a commentary on Matthew and Mark. 
This gained him such reputation as a polemic 
divine, that hg was appointed to write against 


the French protestants. In order to confute 
them it was necessary to read their writings. 

Dr. Du Veil did, and finding the truth on their 
side, he nobly ‘joined them. He fled. from 
France to Holland, and afterwards came to En- 
gland. In a short time he obtained the patron- 
age of several bishops and dignitaries of the En- 
glish church. In 1679 he published an explica- 
tion of Solomon’s Song ; and in 1680 an expo- 
sition of the minor prophets. ‘These works 
gained him much reputation, and procured him 
the friendship of the bishop of London, who 
gave him free access to his library. Here he 
found some of the writings of the English bap- 
tists, by a candid perusal of which he was con- 
vinced that their principles were most agreeable 
_ to the word of God. He obtained an interview 
with Mr. J. Gosnold, with whom he formed an 
intimate acquaintance—was baptized by him— 
and became a member of the church in Paul’s 
Alley, by which he lost all his patrons and 
employments in the established church. In 
1684 he published an explanation of the Acts of 
the Apostles, in which he vindicated his newly 
acquired principles, which procured him a hand- 
some letter of thanks from the learned and pious 
French divine, M. Claude. Dr. Du Veil had 
the oversight of a church, for some time, in 
Grace-church street ; but his imperfect pronun- 
ciation of our language rendered his preaching 
almost unintelligible to an English audience, 

He therefore practised physie the latter part of 
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his life,-and the baptists, in consequence of the 
sacrifices which he made to principles, raised 
him an annuity which he enjoyed until his death. 
Mr. Crosby says, “* He was a grave, judicious 
divine—a good chronologer—and such a pious, 
good man, as brought honor to any cause which 
he espoused. ”’ 

Mr. Wittiamw Parpo, was a worthy, pious, 
humble and successful general baptist minister, 
and presided over the church at Litchfield. In 
1685, he published a work on discipline, which 
he fledicated to the general baptist societies, and 
afterwards, he published his **Ancient christian- 
ity revived,’ > or ** Bethana,’’ which he wrote in 
part, in Leicester prison, and part in Worces- 
ter jail. He suffered greatly, and was repeat- 
edly confined in prison for his religion. He died 
in August, 1692. 

Mr. Morerock was a man of eminence, and 
a pastor of the general baptist church at Chat- 
ham. He had served in the navy in his youth, 
and was captain of a man of war, during the 


& protectorate, and some time after the Restora- 


tion. In this capacity, he was so well beloved, 
and so highly respected, that a present of ten 
_ thousand pounds was offered him to continue in 
his station. But disgusted with the proceed- 
ings of government, he resigned his commission, 
and refused to have any connection with the 
court. When James II. ascended the throne 
knowing Mr. Morerock’s influence among the 
dissenters, he paid him great attention, and offered 
him any post that he pleased to accept; but he 
declined them all, observing, that the favors 
shewn by a King to dissenters, were designed 
to lead them into a snare. Mr. Morerock com- 
menced preaching, before he resigned his com- 
mission as captain of the man of war, and often 


ascended the pulpit in his scarlet uniform. He 
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suffered great persecutions, but the esteem ... 
which he was held, greatly befriended him, yet 
his house was frequently plundered, and his 
goods carried off. He was fined twenty pounds 
a month for not attending the established church, 
till he was exchequered for more than eight hun- 
dred pounds’ After the suppression of Duke 
Monmouth’s rebellion, the court irritated at his 
firmness in refusing advances made to him, pro- 
cured two witnesses to swear that he was an 
officer in the rebel army, but he easily proved 
the falsity of this base design against his life, 
and escaped He lived to witness the revolu- 
tion, and died in 1693. 

Mr. FraNcIs SMITH, an inhabitant of Mel- 
bourne, was born 1719, and enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a regular and pious education. He lost 
both his parents at the age of sixteen, and being 
left without restraint, he gave reins to his lusts 
for seven years, when out of motives of curiosi- 
ty, he went to hear the methodists, which revi- 
ved his former impressions, and roused him to a 
sense of his danger. He attempted to reform, 
and seek for mercy, but saw so much of his 
vileness, that he scrupled to eat or sleep, lest he 
should nourish a body of sin, to rebel against 
his God. He attended preaching of every de- — 
nomination, and at length went to hear the bap- 
tist preachers at Barton, and after comparing 
their doctrine with the scriptures, for more than 
a year he reposed all his hopes of salvation on 
the Lord Jesus, whom he found to be his right- 
eousness. He heartily joined these professors, 
and was soon called to assist in the ministry, in 
which he labored with great usefulness. He 
preached his first sermon in 1746, at Kirby, 
from Luke ii. 10. In about two years, a new 
meeting house was built, and Mr. Smith was 
ordained joint elder with Mr. Kendrick, whose 


tinited labors were greatly blest. Mr. Kendrick 
roused the careless sinner to realize his danger, 
and Mr. Smith drew the wounded soul with 
words of love, and ericouraged him to seck peace 
through a bleeding saviour, whose affection and 
sufferings were the favorite theme of his public 
discourses. His biographer writes thus, ** For 
more than twenty years, he preached the gospel 
without arly worldly recompense. He frequent- 
ly worked hard through the day, then walked 
three, six, and often ten miles, to preach in the 
evening, and returned home again, to pursue 
his daily labor the next morning. ‘This he fre- 
quently did, two, three, and sometimes four 
times a week. On each ‘Lord’s. day he preach- 
ed two or three sermons, and walked from ten 
to thirty miles or more. Once a fortnight, for 
years, he met the ministers in conference, at 
Barton, at six o’clock in the evening, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles ; they seldom comple- 
ted their business till midnight, and then he walk- 
ed home. This he did, without expectation or 
desire of pecuniary recompense. 

Mr. Dan Taytor was born 1738, at Hali- 
fax, in Yorkshire. In youth he joined a small 
society of methodists in that town, and possess- 
ing good natural parts, and an intrepid temper, 
and being zealous in the cause of religion, he 
engaged in visiting the sick, and in leading pray- 
er meetings. His gifts proving acceptable, he 
was urged, and soon commenced preaching. 
Being pleased with his improvement, the metho- 
dists wished him to visit Mr. Wesley. and enter 
as a travelling preacher ; but disapproving of 
many things in their doctrine and discipline, he 
declined forming any closer union with that 
people, and in 1762 broke all connexion with 
them. Four persons in Heptonstall, a village 
nine miles west of Halifax, left the methodists, 
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- f@r the same reasons. They invited Mr. Tay- 
lor to preach with them. He complied, and 
preached for some months under a tree, ata 
place called the Nook, about a mile from said 
village. ‘They afterwards hired a house for 
worship. As yet they had formed no system : 
they now found it necessary to unite in princi- 
ples of doctrine and church order, for the sup- 
port of the Redeemer’s cause. Mr. ‘Taylor and 
his friends applied to the scriptures, and soon 
became convinced of the duty of believers’ bap- 
tism by unmersion. Mr. ‘Taylor, zealous to 
perform his duty, applied to a particular baptist 
minister, who, finding that he maintained that 
Jesus Christ tasted death for every man, declin- 
ed baptising him, but informed him of some bap- 
tistsin Boston and Lincolnshire,of his sentiments. 
This appears to be the first intimation which he 
received of the general baptists. ‘Though the 
distance was an hundred miles, and many ob- 
stacles presented, yet this ardent searcher after 
truth, and Mr. J. Slater, determined to visit 
Boston. ‘They set out on foot, and the second 
day, at evening, called for some refreshment, 
near Gamston, in Nottinghamshire ; and making 
enquiries respecting their journey, they were in- 
formed, that there was a society of general bap- 
tists in Gamston, and that the deacon of the 
church dwelt in that village, to whom they 
immediately went. ‘The next morning being 
Lord’s-day, they went to Gamston. After 
service they introduced themselves to Mr. Dos- 
sey, the preacher. He ‘invited them to his 
house, where they tarried three days, discours - 
ing with Mr. Jeffries, the pastor, and other prin- 
cipal members of the church, who, obtaining 
full satisfaction respecting their characters and 
views, Mr. ‘Taylor was baptized. Mr. Slater 
_ declined, choosing to receive the ordinance from 
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Mr. Taylor. On _ their return, Mr. Taylor 
resuined his great work with zeal and suc- 
cess. He enforced believers’ baptism in sev- 
eral public discourses, and stood ready to de- . 
fend his principles against all opposers. in a 
short time, Mr. Slater and several others were 
baptized, and great attention was excited to the 
subject, throughout the country. 

The year following, Mr. Taylor attended the 
Lincolnshire association, and united with that 
body. He there formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. ‘Thompson, pastor of the general bap- 
tist church at Boston, who accompanied Mr. 
‘Taylor home to Wadsworth, where he baptized 
a number, and formed them into a church. 
Mr. Taylor was ordained their pastor. ‘They 
soon erected the meeting-house known by the 
name of the Burchcliff. The church increased 
and spread into several towns. Mr ‘Taylor and 
his church joined the New Connexion in 1760. 
He was considered the most able and experien- 
ced minister in those parts, and the best quali- 
fied to explain and defend their principles ; and 
for the general good of the cause it was conclu- 
ded for him to remove to Halifax, which he did 


in 1783. ‘The church at Halifax increased un- 


der his labors, m numbers and respectability. 
The ancient general baptist church in White 
chapel, London, wishing for an assistant to their 
aged pastor, (Mr. John Brittain) turned their 
eyes to Mr. Taylor, as a person qualified to 
serve them. They requested the church at 
Halifax to resign him up. ‘The Yorkshire 
friends were thunderstruck, and rejected the re- 
quest : but it was repeated, and at last, brought 
before the Association, which decided i in favor 
of his removing to London, and Mr. Taylor and 
family set out, July, 1785. He arrived, and 
was received into the White Chapel church 3 3 
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and, August 22, was set apart as joint pastor 
with Mr. Brittain. Mr. Taylor was the princi- 
- pal support of the cause. On all trying and im- 

ortant occasions his assistance was called for. 
He frequently assisted at ordinations, and wrote 
many valuable books, until he was called to 
his reward—dying suddenly in his chair, No- 
vember 26, 1816, and 78 years of age. 


A REVIEW 
Of the judgments of God, on cruel persecutors 
and vile blasphemers-—numerous examples 
of which may be found in holy writ and pro- 


fane history, from which we copy the follow- 

mg : ony" 

The judgment of God on Cain, for slaying 
his brother because he was righteous: Pharaoh 
and his host, for persecuting and pursuing the 
Hebrews: Ahab, for selling himself to work 
wickedness, the murder of Naboth, and follow- 
ing false prophets—and his wife Jezebel, the in- 
stigator of his iniquity, for which they suffered 
awful deaths: Haman, who sought the life of 
his Queen, Mordecai, and all the Jews, died 
under the gallows he had prepared for Morde- 
cai: Nebuchadnezzar, who attempted to de- 
stroy the three worthies, and defying the power 
of God, was driven out of the society of men, 
and made to eat grass, like an ox, Kc.: Bel. 
shazzar, for profaning the vessels of the temple 
of the Lord: the Presidents and Princes, for 
seeking the life of Daniel, are destroyed—they 
and their household—in the lion’s den: Antio- 
cus, for persecuting the Jews, committing great. 
evils in Jerusalem, robbing the temple, destroy- 
ing God’s chosen people, and endeavoring to 
fill the streets of Jerusalem with their blood, 
was tormented with a loathsome disease, and 
extreme pain in his bowels, which rotted and 
and bred multitudes of worms, which continual- 
ly crawled from his body, creating such an in-| 
tolersble stench, that none could approach him, 
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- gor could he endure himself—dying in excru- 
clating torments, confessing his sufferings were 
the rewards of his cruelty.—Clark’s Gen. Murt. 
p. 13. Herod, that he might destroy the infant 
Savior, sent and slew all the children in Bethle- 
hem and its coast, and history says, afterwards 
slew his wife, children, kinsfolks, and familiar 
friends, was smitten with an awful disease, as 
fire in his body, and rotting of his bowels— 
worms swarmed out of him while living—in his 
extreme anguish, he attempted to end his own 
wretched life; but being prevented, died in 
awful despair. ~_ Ibid, p. 26. 

Judas, who betrayed and so'd his Lord’ see 
his end, "Math. 27. Pilate, who delivered up 
Jesus to be crucified,was apprehended and depos- 
ed at Rome,banished to Lions,and destroyed his 
own and Mon. p. 50. Caiphas, 
who condemned Christ, was removed from the 
office of high priest, and did not long preserve 
his life.—Jbid. ‘ 

.. Nero, in whose reign Christ suffered, and by 
whom some of the apostles weré martyred, was 
afterwards poisoned to death.---/bid. 

Cesar Caligula, Emperor of Rome, wished 
that he might destroy all the people of Rome at 
once. He was slain when he had reigned but © 
four years. 

Claudius Nero was a great peledctithy of the 
christians, during the thirteen years of his reign, 
and was then slain. 

Three evil-disposed informers, envying the 
virtuous life of Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
accused him of a great crime which he was 
clear of, and binding their charge against him — 
with great oaths ; one wishing to be destroyed 
by fire if what he said was not true; another to 
_ be consumed with grievous sickness; the other 
_ to lose both his eyes, if what he said was false. 
28 
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Though. Narcissus had a clear conscience, yet 
he could not withstand them all. Being alone, 
he retired into a solitary desert for several years, 
in which time, his first accuser was burnt, with | 
all his family and goods; the second died with 
a sore sickness; and the third lost both his— 
eyes, confessed his fault, and repented.---Ibid, | 
“ Antiocus, who, under Severus, the Emperor, | 
cruelly persecuted and tormented the christians, _ 
ordered Agapius, a youth fourteen years of age, 
to be scourged with whips, then hanged up by 
the feet, then to have scalding water poured 
upon him, and then to be thrown to wild beasts, — 
for refusing to worship an idol, by all of which | 
he was unhurt; he was then beheaded at the 
command of Antiocus: at which time he sud- 
denly fell from his judicial seat, crying out with 
extreme anguish, that all his bowels burned 
within him, and soon expired, in dreadful tor- 
ment.--- Ibid. p. 85. 

_ Nero, the Emperor and bitter persecutor of 
inoffensive christians, suffered agonies so great, 
in consequence of ‘the cruel barbarity with 
which he was treated by his own subjects, that 
he begged to be released from his sufferings by 
death, but could find neither friend nor foe to 
release him. He committed suicide, perishing 
by his own hands, in his sins, unlamented.--- 
New Book Mart. 462. 

Decius, the great persecutor, being overcome 
in war, to escape the hands of his enemies leap- 
ed with his horse into the water, and was 
drowned—Clark’s Gen. Mart. p. 54 

Valerianus, the Emperor and christian perse- 
cutor, was taken prisoner by the Persians, and 
although seventy years of age, Saphores, the 
King of Persia, used him for a horse-block, 
Whenever he mounted his horse in public 
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view, Valerianus must come forth, and crouch 
down, for the King to step upon in mounting his 
horse. He was afterwards condemned to be 
executed, and powdered with salt, for a perpet- 
ual monument of his wretchedness.—Act and 
Mon. p. 105. 

Dioclesian, the great enemy and destroyer of 
the followers of Christ, abdicated his throne, 
through disastrous circumstances, and after- 
wards came to an untimely and miserable end. 
New fook Mart. 462. — 

Maximinian, the Emperor and the rigid ene- 
my of the christian faith, after deserting the 
throne through perplexing events, in attempting 
to regain it, fell and died unhappily. — Ibid. 
Maxentius, his son, came to as untimely an 
end as his father, being drowned in the midst of | 
sins, and height of his impieties.—~ 

__ Maximimus, the cruel persecutor of Christ’s 
church, after executing his impious decrees, 
which were engraved in brass, against the un- 
offending christians, was smitten of God with 
an awful disease, having an abundance of lice 
and other vermin continually crawling from 
him, attended with such dreadful pain and in- 
supportable stench, that for a number of days 
before he died, no person could come near him 
to afford him the least assistance. —Jbid. 

In short, it appears from historical informa- 
tion that few or none of the persecuting Empe- 
rors of Rome died in peace, or in their beds. 

Leaving the history of Rome, and turning 
our eyes to more recent occurrences, we notice 
Signsmuid, Emperor of Germany, for his perse~ 
cution of the saints,and especially his cruel treat- 
ment of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. After 
martyring these pious and eminect friends of the 
reformation, nothing prospered with him, but a 
succession of unhappy events, destroyed him and 
all his family, in one generation. ---Lb1d, 
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Oliver, the Chancellor of France under 
Henry II. at the instigation of Cardinal Lorain, 
brother to the Duke of Guise, a great enemy of 
the gospel, stretched the authority of law to ha- 
rass and destroy the followers of Christ. Be- 
ing afterwards so struck with horror of con- 
~ science, for his cruelties against the righteous, 
that he took no rest day nor night and soon ex- 
pired in horrivle shrieks, Oh Cardinal! thou 
wilt make us aii damned. Ibid. 
_ Lorain, the Cardinal, soon after perishing, 
closed his bloody career. — Ibid 
_ Guise, the Duke, did not long triumph in his 
iniquity, soon talling by the daggers of his own 

countrymen .— Ibid. 

Hoimeister, an arch papist, and pillar of the 
Pope’s anti-christian doctrine, while on his way 
to a council at Ratisbon, to enforce the Rom- 
ish superstitions against the supporters of the 
gospel, was suddenly seized on his journey with 
extreme sickness, and soon expired, crying out 
in great agonies.— Ibid. 

The Chancellor of Bohemia, under Maximil- 
ian, having been at Court to prosecute meas- 
ures, and obtain an edict for the extermination. 
of the Bohemian baptists, set out on his return 
to Prague, with the edict; but im passing the 
Danube the bridge gave way, and he and his 
companions were drowned. His corpse was 
taken up by a fisherman, but the edict was nev- | 
er recovered. Taylor’s. Hist: vol. 1, p. 27. 

The reader of divinity to the monks of St. 
Gertrude, a violent supporter of the corruptions 
of popery against the christians, falling extreme- 
ly sick, and having no hopes of recovery, la- 
mented his manifold sins, but most of all, that 
he had espoused the cause of idolatry in oppo- | 
sition to gospel truth: an offence, said he, too 
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heinous to expect God’s forziveness: and ex- 
pired, in the horrors of desperation. New book 
of Mart. p. 462. 
Jacob Latomus went to Brussels, to make an 
oration against the reformed religion, and to 
vindicate popery, before the Emperor: but so 
little to the purpose, that the Romish clergy, 
and the whole court, was of the opinion that he 
had cone the cause more harm than good, re- 
turning to Louvaine despised, ridiculed and 
mortified, and doubtless condemned by his own 
conscience ; and while giving a lecture soon-af- 
ter, fell into a fit of madness, was conveyed to 
a close room, and fastened down, raving with 
lunacy. From that time to his death his whole 
cry was, ‘‘ that he was damned and rejected of 
God, without hope of salvation, having, against 
the positive conviction of his own conscience, 
withstood the truth of God, and Christ’s holy 
word ;’’ and soon ended his wretched life, in 
the violence of furious insanity.—Ibid, p. 463. 
_ Ponchet, Archbishop of ‘Tours, applied and 
obtained consent to erect a court called Cham- 
ber Ardent, wherein to condemn the protestants 
to the flames: but soon after executing his cruel 
designs, he was struck with a disease called 
the fire of God, which began at his feet, and as- 
cended with such tormenting burning, that one 
limb after another was amputated, until his mis- 
erable life was ended. ; 

Du Pratt, Legate and Chancellor, who first 

opened to the Drlisiment of Paris the know- 

ledge of heretics, and gave out the first commis- 
sion to put the faithful to death, soon after died, 
swearing and horribly blaspheming God. Af. 
ter his death, his stomach was found to be 
gnawed asunder by worms.—TIbid. 

Queen Mary, who established popery in En- 
gland, and in whose reign the blood of so many 
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martyrs was shed, never prospered : but through 
a continual succession of losses and disappoint- 


ments in her state affairs, and being abandoned 
by her husband Philip, with whom she had an- 


ticipated much happiness. after a short reign of 


about five years, ended her existence, as she 
herself stated, of that corrosive and mental tor- 
ture, a broken heart. 

Gardner, Bishop of London, who sentenced 
so many innocent christians to the stake, invited 
the Duke of Norfolk to dine with him, on the 
day that Ridley and Latimer were burnt at Ox- 
ford: but so eager was he to glut his ears with 
the news of the death of his victims, that he 
postponed his usual time of dining, saying “‘ he 
would not eat, till news arrived that the sen- — 
tence that was that day to be executed, was 
completed.’”” ‘The messenger arrived at four 
o’clock, assuring him his cruel wishes were ac- 

complished ; upon which he ordered dinner to 
_ be prepared, and sitting down to it with great 
apparent satisfaction, said, ** Now, my Lord 
_ Duke, we may refresh ourselves with pleas- 
- ure:’? but no sooner had he swallowed a few 
- morsels, than he was seized with such violent 
_ sickness, that he was taken from the table, and 
- never was free from torture. He languished 
fifteen days, discharging nothing, which caused | 
~ such inflammation of body, as though burning © 
alive. The raging inflammation caused his © 
_ body to swell and turn black; his tongue at — 
_ last thrust out of his mouth with insupportable 
_ stench: and he expired, an awful spectacle of 
~ an inhuman persecutor.—Ibid, p. 464. 
Doctor Dunning, Chancellor of Norwich, 
_ who had condemned a number of innocent chris- | 
tians. died suddenly, sitting i:; his chair. 

Thornton, Bishop and suffragan of Dover, | 
_ having exercised great cruelty and persecution 
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of the saints, on a Sunday, looking at his men 
while playing at bowls, suddenly fell in a fit of 
the palsy, and was carried to his bed, where he 
soon died. 

Doctor Jeffery, Chancellor of Salisbury, not 
long before his death, caused more than ninety 
_ persons to be summoned before him,, that he 
might examine them by inquisition, concerning 
their religion, but was prevented the execution 
of the evil he intended—being in the midst, sud- 
denly taken away by the hand of God. 
Woodrove, Sheriff of London, rejoiced much 
at the death of the innocent sufferers, and was 
very cruel in the exercise of his office. While 
conducting John Regers ina cart to Smith- 
field, to be burnt, and his children being 
brought to speak to their father in the way, be- 
cause the driver stopped the cart for that pur- 
pose, the Sheriff ordered his head to be broken. 
Not a week after, this Sheriff, coming ont of 
his office, was suddenly smitten—one half of 
his body being benumbed—and lay bed ridden 
to the day of his death. which happened seven 
or eight years afterwards. 

Alexander, keeper of Newgate prison, was a 
eruel enemy to those who lay confined there for 
their religion, and would frequently go to Bish- 
ep Bonner, Story, Cholmley and others, crying 
out, ** Rid my prison—I am too much pestered 
with these heretics.’?? Ee afterwards died a 
miserable death, being so swollen that he ap- 
peared more like a monster than a man, and so 
rotten within, that none could abide the smell. 

John Peters, son-in-law to said Alexander, 
a horrible blasphemer of God, and no less cruel 
to the innocent, suffering prisoners, usually, 
when he affirmed a thing, whether true or false, 
would say, ‘* God rot me alive, if it is not 
true’? He accordingly rotted away, and died | 
a miserable death. 
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Alford church 
Amersham 
Amsterdam 
Aylesbury 
Axholme 
Ashby 
Ashford 
Austrey 
Balsham 
Barbican 
Barnet 
Barton 
Berkhamstead 
Buston 
Bessell’s green 
Biddenden | 
Bytham 
Bolton 
Boston 
Bourn 
Birchcliff 


Birmingham 


Bradwell 


Broughton 
Burnley 
Branford | 


Brighthelmstone 


Burley 
Burnham 
Burwell 


Cambridge 


A LIST 
Of the number and names of the General Bap- 
tist Churches in England. 


Canterbury church 
Chatham 

Chatteris 

Chesham 

Chicester 

Chillington 

Coleman street 
Coningsby 
Castle Donington 
Cauldwell 
Coventry 
Crankbrook 
Croft | 
Cuddington 
Dedham | 
‘Debtford 
Ditcheling 
Derby 

Downton 
Duffield 
Dockhead 
Dover 
Dunning’s Alley 
Dunton 
Dwissham 
Kccleshelton 
Elsham 

Ely 

Eyethorn 
Epewerth 
Fair Street 
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Fenstanton church 


Folkstone 
Forncett 
Gedney 
Glass House 
Goodman’s Field 
Gorberton 
-Gamston 
Hart Street 
Hawson 
Headcorn 
Halifax 
Harbury 
Heptonstall 
Hinkley 
Heckingsby 
Highcam 
High Hall 
Holbeach 
Horsham 
Hugglescote 
Ilkson 
Ipswich 
Ives. 
Jewery 
Kempton 
Kegworth 
Killingholm 
Kirkby 
Kirton 
Knipton 
Langtoft 
Leicester 
Leominster 
Lewis 
Leake 
Lidgate 
London | 
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Longford church 


Longwhatton church. 


Longwood 
Loughborough 
Lincoln 
Litchfield 
Littleport 
Lutton 

Lynn 


Louth 


Maidstone 
Marden 
Markfield 
Marsh 
Maltby 
March 
Melbourn 
Minthenton 
Misterton 
Moulton 
Mount Sorrel 
Morcott 
Nantwich 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Newton 

Park 
Petersborough | 
Portsea 
Portsmouth 
Queen’s Head 
Quorndon 
Rainham 
Ravensthorp 
Rempson 
Rothley 
Relvenden 


Royston 
Salsham 


F leet 
29 


“ 


. 


Sandwich church 
Shad Thames church 


Sheffield 


Shelford 
Sleaford 
Shore 
Smarden 
Southmarsh 
Southampton 
Spalding 
Spilshill 
Spital 


Stretham 


Stenigett 
Startey 
Surfleet 
Sutterton 
Sutton 
Sutton Coldfield 
Tattershall 
Tenderden 
Thaxfield 
Thorpe 
Tilbury 
Tiptoft 
Thurlaston 
Tower Hill 
Tring 
Tunbridge 


'Turner’s Hall 


Turner’s Hill 
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Twyford church 
Tydd St. Giles 
Uppingham 
Walmsgate 
Wapool Bell 
War bledon, 
Warboys 
Webstone 
Welton 
Westby 
White’s Alley 
Whitechapel 
Whittlesea 
Whitwell 
Wigham 
Wilbroim 
Willingham 
Wimeswould 


Winford 
Wing 
Winslow 
Wisbeach 
Wood Ditton 
Wolvey | 
Wood House | 
Worcester 
Wrotham 

Wycomb 

Yarmouth 

Yelling 
Yorkshire 


a 

| 
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General Baptist Ministers in England. 


Acton, Samuel 
Aldridge, A. 
Aldridge, J. 
Audley, L. 
Aliene, J. 
Allen, R. 
Anderson, J. 
Anderson, W. 
Atterby, W. 
Ault, William 
Austin, A. 
Author 
Baker, John 
Baker 

Balm 


Barker, A. 
Barber, Edward 
Batty, Jobn 
Barnes, J. 
Barron, William 
Barrow, Joseph 
Bartol, J. 

Bates, J. 
Beacham 
Bellamy, R. 
Bentley, J. 
Biggs, H. 

Binns, Joseph 
Bastings, Thomas 
Beacham, Thomas 
Bedford, ‘Thomas 
Bell, C. 


Bampton, William 


Bennett, Nicholas 
Bird, R. 

Birley, George 
Bissell, John 


Bessil, John 
Blades, T. 


Blades, William 
Blades, William 
Blackmore, James 


Bliss, William 


Booth, Robert 


Booth, Abraham 


Booth, J. 


Bowes, T. 


‘Bringhurst, Robert 


Browns David 
Brown, J. 
Brown, Henry 
Brown, William 
Boyce, G. 
Bradbury, Robert 
Brand, W. 
Brewin, J. 
Briggs, Charles 
Brittain, J. 


Brown 
Buckland, J. 
Bull, J. 


Bullimer, J. 
Burditt, J. 
Butler 
Butcher, J. 


Caffin, Matthew 
Caftin, Matthew, Jr. 
Cannon, R 
Cammeron, 
Castiédine, 

Care, J. 

Cater E. 

Cater, S. 

Cave, Israel 
Chapman, Thomas 
Charley, William 
Cheeseman, Duniel 
Christian, Thomas 
Clark, .“homas 
Clarke, James 
Cheatle, G. 
Clapham, C. 
Clayton, J 

Coale 

Clark 

Cock, C. 

Coles, B. 

Cook, John 
Compton, R. 
Cooper, J. 

Corah, W. 
Cotton, Israel 
Cornwell, F. 
Copeland, Luke 
Cottrell, W. 
Coventry, George 
Cramp, J. 

Coxe, Thomas 
Cox, John 
Crawforth, R. 
Cresswell, S. 
Creaton 

Cropper, John 
Curtis, S. 
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Curtis, W. 
Dagual, S. 
Dalison, G. 
Darvill, A. 
Darvid 

Davis, Joseph 
Deacon, J. 
Deacon, S. 
Deacon, §. jr. 
Dean, George 
Denne, Henry 
Denne, John 
Deely 
Disborough, J. 
Dixon, S. 
Dodson, Alexander 
Donisthorpe, Joseph | 
Dossey, Joseph 
Drinkwater, R. 
Dunn, William 
Douglas, Lewis 
Drawley, James 
Durance, S. 
Du Veil 
Eastwick, F. 
Ellitt 

Ellis, Joseph 
Everard, H. 
Ewen, John 
Ewen, T. 
_Fairbrother, J. 
Fell 

Fant, 
Farrent, J. 
Felkin, William 
Fenn, James 
Field, Daniel 
Field, Henry 
Fisher, William 


Folds, R. 

Foster, Edward 
Foster, ‘Thomas 
Fox, Kenjamin 
Fox, W. 
Foxwell, N. 
Freeston, J. 
French, Robert 
Gale, J. 
Gamble 
Gammon 
Gardiner, Robert 
Garnett, Joseph 
Garrett, S. 
Gilby, John 


Gilman 


Grantham, Thomas 


Goadby, J. 
Goddard, J. 
Goode. J. 
Goodrich, J. 
Gree, John 
Green, John 


Green, Joseph 
Grimley, J. 


Grove, William 


Grey, A. 
Griffith, J. 
Greenden, J. 
Goodson. Robert 
Gosnold, John 
Gyles, William 
Hadlow 

Ham, Israel 
Hammon, G. 
Helwise 

Hobbs, Richard 
Halford, J. 


Hall, Ebenezer 
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Hall, J. 


Hallam, J. 
Hands, 
Hannath, J. 
Hardstaff, G. 
Hardy, E. 
Hatton, W. 
Hichling, G. 
Hill, J. 

Hinman, Israel 
Hobbs, J. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hoe, T. 
Hollmrake, H- 
Hook, Joseph 
How, John 
Hunter, E. 
Hurst, N. 
Hursthouse, J. 
Hurtshouse, J. 
Hursthouse, M. 
Hook, Solomon 
Hook, Joseph 
Howard, Edward 
Hunt, C. 
Ingham, J. 
Ingham, Richard | 
Isaac, L. | 
Teas, John 
Inge, William 


Ingram, Benjamin 


Ives, Jeremiah 
Ives, Thomas 
Ives 


Jackson, William 


Jarrorn, J. 


James, John 


James, Ralph 
James, Valent 


* + 


ere 


Jameson, David 
Jarman, 8. 
Jarvis 

Jeffery, William 
Jeffery, Aaron 
Jemmet, R. 
Jenkins, Joseph 
Jennings, J. 


Johnsbon, William 


Jones, J. 


Kelsey, John 


Kelsey, William 
Kendrick, W. 
Kidd, W. 
Keyes, Mark 


Kimber, J. 
King John 
King, J. 
Kingsford, G. 
Kingsford, J. 
Kott, J. 
Kirby, Thomas 
Kingsworth 
Knight, Richard 
Knott, John 
Lamb, Isaac 
Lamb, Thomas 


Lamb, Thomas 


Lockling, N. 
Lawson, Thomas 
Long, William 


Samuel 


Lover, Samuel 
Lupton, John 
Marham, James 
Marham, James 
Marnor, William 
Martin, S. 


Kelsey, William 
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Mason 
Matthewson 
Matthews, John 
Maulden, J. 
Maulden, J. jr. 
Maw, S. 

Mayle, Edward 
Mead, J. 

Mean, Thomas 
Mee, T. 

Metcalf, B. 
Melbourn, Thomas 
Miller, Benjamin 
Miller, W. 

Miller, H. 

Mills, T, 

Monk, ‘Thomas 
More, George 
Morerock 

Morley, W. 
Morton, J. 

Moss 


Mulliner, A. 
Mulliner, G. 
Moyses | 
Morris, Joseph 
Norden, R. 
Norfolk, John 
Norton, C. 
Norton, Joseph 


Oates, Samuel 


Ongley, Samuel 
Orton, Thomas 
Parish, J. 

Parm, William 
Parman, C. 
Purdoc, William 
Payne, E. 


| 


-Muckworth, Thomas 


| 

| 


Penney, W. 
Perkins, Thomas 
Phillips, Samuel 
Pickering, N. 
Piggot, John 
Pitman, James 
Plant, T. 
Prescot, Edward 
Pickering, T. 
Pickering, W. 
Pickerton, J. 
Pike, John 
Pocklinton 
Pollard, B. 
Pollard, J. 
Poole, H. 
Porter 
Preston, J. 
Proud, Joseph 
Prowett | 
Purcett, G. 
Pyall 
Pywell 
Ruy, John 
Randall, M. 
Reeve, John 
Reeve, William 
Reynolds, William 
Richardson, James 
Ridman, Thomas 
‘Robbins, Andrew 
Roberts, William 
Roberts, William 
Rogers, Thomas 
Rowcliff 
Rusling, T. 
Russell, J. 
Russel], William 
Saffery, D, 
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Sangar, John 
Sergeant, Thomas 
Saunders, George 
Scott, J. 
Sexton, T. 
Sexton, E. 
Sexton, John 
Shalder, Robert 
Shearman, J. 
Sharp, Richard 
Shaw, John 
Sicclemore, J. 
Shenstone, J. 
Shipman, J. 
Shipston 

Sims, John 
Simpson, T. 
Skidmore, S. 
Stater, Joseph 
Slaughter, W. 
Smart | 
Smedley, J. 
Smedley, W. 
Smith, F. 
Smith, George 
Smith, James 


‘Smith, Jdmes 


Smith, John 
Sinith, John 
Smith, R. 


‘Smith, W. 


Smith, W. 

Smith, W. 
Smyth, John 
Snoad, Henry’ 
Soulden, W. 
Southern, Thomas 
Spencer, J. 
Stanger, J. 


| 

| 


e ‘ 


>. 


Trolley 


Stanger, M. 
Stanger, William 
Stanton, J. 
Stansfield, J. 
Stennet, Joseph 
Stevenson, J 
Stevenson, 'T. 
Stoakley, J. 

Stokes, R. 
Sturch, William 


Sturch, W. 


Summers, W. 
Sutcliff, J. 
Suthernwood, W. 
Spencer, Isaac 
J: 
Tarratt, J. 
Taverner, Samuel 
Taylor, John © 
Taylor, David 
Taylor, J. 
Taylor, John 
Taylor, Dan 
Taylor, James 
Taylor, J. 
Taylor, John 
Taylor, W. 
Thompson, W. 
Thornally 
Thorp, John 
Thrussell, W. 
Tiptoft, F. 
Todd, William 
Thurman, R. | 
Tripp, Thomas 
Torrington, G. 
Treacher, B. 
Treacher, J. 
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Truman, T. 
Trustram 
Turner, J. 
Twells, W. 
Twining, T. 
Ullyott, ‘Thomas: 
Veall, W. 
Vellum, Robert 
Wakeham 
Ward, Robert 
Warwick, C. 
Watson, John 
Watts, John 
Webb, N. 
Wentworth 
Wesley, T. 
Widmer, J. 
Wilders 
Wilkin, D. 
Wilkinson, J. 
Willey, J. 
Whitaker, Edmund_ 
White, S. 
White, George 
White, S. 
Whryatt, J. 
Willey, John 
Wilkins, L. 
Wilkinson, J. 
Williams, Thomas 
Wise, L. 

Wocd, Edward 
Wood, B. 
Wood, W. 
Wood, J. 


Woodward, J. 


Wootton, B. 
Worship, B. 
Wortley, J. 


Wright, Joseph, 
Wright, Robert 
Wright, S. 

Writer 

Yates, J. 
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Yates, 
Young 
Young, S. 
Young, W. 


AND PROGRESS 
Of the General or ‘Six Principle Baptists in 
America. 


In reviewing these premises, we shall first 
give a brief account of the discovery and settle- 
ment of this country. Christopher Columbus, 
a native of Genoa, under the patronage of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, then on the throne of 
Spain, first discovered this continent, October 
12, 1492: after which, various persons, at dif- 
ferent times, crossed the Atlantic, and explored 
several parts of our coast. After several fruit- 
less attempts, the first permanent settlement was 
effected at Jamestown, up the Chesapeake bay, 
in Virginia, by one hundred and five English- 
men, called the London Company, in 1607. 
The next settlement, and the first in New En- 
gland, was accomplished by a religious society, 
denominated Puritans, who fled from England 
by reason of persecution, to Amsterdam, in 
Holland, in 1607. With their pastor, Mr. Ro- 
bison, they removed from thence to Leyden, 
fram whence they embarked for America, de- 
signing to land up Hudson rivers; but through 
the treachery of their captain, they were 
brought to Plymouth, in Massachusetts. Their 
motives in this enterprise were, to seek an asy- 
lum, where they might freely worship God, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences. 
After returning thanks to their great benefactor — 
and preserver, they formed themselves into a 
body politic, chose Mr. John Carver for their 
Governor, and forty-nine signed the articles of 


« 
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agreement, and then tanded, December 22, 
1620. Several days were spent in looking but 
a place of settlement. A number of Indians 
were discovered, who fled from them. Bas- 
kets of corn were found secreted in the sand. 
At length a place of residence was selected, 
which they named Plymouth. ‘They then divi- 
ded into 19 families, each building themselves a 
cottage. ‘They held their first meeting for pub- 
lic worship, on Sunday, December "31. But 
through the severity of the winter, and poor ac- 
' commodations, one half of their company died 
in six months. The first native that visited 
them, was Samoset, the Sagamore of a tribe 
some distance to the castward of them. He 
had conversed with some Englishmen, formerly ° 
visiting there and: fishing on the coast, and had 
learned some of their language. His first salv- 
tation was, ** Welcome, Englishmen,’’ which 
greatly surprised them. Samoset informed 
them that their place of residence was called by 
the natives Patuxet, and that all the inhabitants 
in that quarter had lately died of the plague, or 
fled from the pestilence. They were, therefore, 
guided by a providential hand, to possessions 
not occupied or claimed by others, where they 
found fields cleared to their hands. The friend- 
ly reception which Samoset met with, induced 
him to repeat his visits, in which he brought 
Squanto with him, who had been carried to Eu- 
rope by their former visitors. and had returned 
again. ‘They informed the English that Massa- 
‘soit, the great chief of the great tribe, was near 
them, with his guard of sixty men, whereupon 
_Squanto was sent to him. On returning, he 
told them that Massasoit wished one of the 
English sent to talk with him. Mr. Edward 
Winelow was therefore sent, with presents, 
which proved sO acceptable, that Massasoit, 
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Jeaving Mr. Winslow with his men, as a hos- 
tage, ventured into their settlement, and was so © 
pleased with the kind reception and hospitable 

entertainment which he received, that by the 

help of Squanto they concluded a treaty with © 
him, of friendship, trade, and mutual defence. 
This was the foundati:.n of their safety, peace 
and friendly intercourse with the Indians, for 
more than fifty years. But when they had 
planted their fields in the spring of 1623, their 
provisions were exhausted, and for three or four 
months they existed without bread. A severe 


_ drought succeeded, which continued until July. 


The expected supplies from England failed. 
They thought they saw the ship wrecked, which 
greatly distressed them. Under these trials, a 
solemn fast, with humble prayer, was held. 
‘The expected ship arrived, with provisions, and 
sixty of their friends, to their great joy and re- 


lief. Refreshing rains descended, and a plenti- 


ful harvest ensued—for which a day of thanks- 
giving and praise was attended. An English 
company purchased a grant of land of the Ply- 
mouth company, and John Endicott, with four 
hundred persons, men, women and children, 
came over, and began a settlement at Salem, 
and another at Charlestown, in 1629. Their ob- 
ject was to obtain a greater degree of religious 
liberty. The next summer, about five hundred 

ple arrived at Charlestown—but a prevail- 
ing sickness soon swept off many of them. 


Governor J. Winthrop, with a number of oth- 


ers, removed and settled at Shawme, which 
they called Boston. Sickness and famine soon 
wasted many of this new colony—searcely a 
family escaping the visitations of death. The 
ensuing winter they subsisted mostly upon 
clams, acorns, &c The 6th of February was 
appointed for prayer and fasting. ‘The day pre- 
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vious, a ship arrived from England, laden with 
provisions, upon which a day of thanksgiving 
and praise was appointed. ‘The renowned Rog- 
er Williams, the parent and founder of the State. 
of Rhode-Island, religious liberty, and the six 
principle baptist denomination in America, was 
born in Wales, 1599, and was educated at the 
University of Oxford, under the patronage of 
Sir Edward Coke, an eminent lawyer, who in- 
tended him for the bar ; but discovering a relig- 
ious turn of mind in youth, he was early in life 
introduced into the ministry, in the established 
church, but soon found he could not in con- 
science. conform to many things contained in 
their worship; and as he could not openly and 
with safety support and practise his own faith 
there, he relinquished his lucrative place in the 
chureh, bid adieu to his friends, brethren, and 
native country, and arrived in Boston, in Feb- 
ruary, 1631. In April he was called to preach 
at Salem, but as he could not commune with 
the church at Boston, established upon the prin- 
ciples of the church of England, and discounte- 
nanced the force which they exercised in relig- 
ious concerns, the court at Boston wrote to Sa- 
lem against him—upon which he went to Ply- 
mouth, where he preached two or three years, 
to great acceptance, and was highly esteemed 
by Governor Bradford. Mr. Shelton, the min- 
ister at Salem, being sick, they invited Mr. 
Williams to return and supply his place. He 
obtained a dismission, and returned, in 1633, 
and preached until Mr. Shelton’s death, in. 
August, 1634, when he was ordained in Sa- 
lem: but publicly disapproving the arbitrary 
conduct of the clergy, by whose influence the 
authority passed an act, binding the conscien- 
ces of all citizens under an oath. They had 
previously enacted that none should be freemen 
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but members of their churches, and none could 
be admitted freemen, short of taking said oath. 
Mr. Williams, for expressing his disapproba- 
tion of this measure, was arraigned before the 
Governor and assistants, at Boston, in April; 

but he refusing to retract, they stayed their pro- 
ceeding against him, but arbitrarily took some 
lands front Salem on that account, and did not 
give them up, until the Salem church gave up 
Mr. Williams—upon which Mr. Williams and 
the Salem church wrote to the church at Bos- 
ton which encouraged this unjust proceeding, 
upon which the rulers and elders met in con- 
sultation, and informed Mr. Williams, that un- 
less he gave them. satisfaction, ke should be 
banished. But he remaining steadfast, an act 
of banishment was passed, ordering him to de- 
part out of their colony within six weeks—but 
he not going, they sent for him to come to Bos- 
ton, in January, 1636, but he excused his at- 
tendance, upon which an officer was sent to ar- 
rest ‘him. and convey him on board a vessel 
bound to England : but when the officer arriv- 
ed, he had been gone from Salem three days. 
He, with a few friends, first went to Rehoboth, 
and purchased a tract of land of the Indians, on 
plain—but: Governor Winslow wrote 
and informed him that he was still in Plymouth 
colony ; but if he would pass over the river, he 
would be out of i it, and free. He again took his 
family and effects, with ‘his friends, leaving his 
persecuting brethren and their territory, and for 
the testimony of a good consciences braved the 
savage wilderness, filled with hostile Indians 
and beasts of prey, crossed the Pawtucket riv- 
er, and landed on a point eastward of Governor 
Fenner’s house. He saw an Indian, who cried 
whatcheer,’’ and fled, from which he called 
the place Whatcheer Point. He proceeded on 
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to Mooshawsic, where they discovered a beau- 
tiful spring,.which still runs. Here Mr. Wil- 
liams settled, nearly opposite the Episcopal 
church. “This place he called Providence, in 
consideration of the providential dealings of a 
kind God towards him, in his. sufferings, say- 
ing, “I have been sorely tossed for fourteen 
weeks, in a bitter wintry season, not knowing 
what bread and bed did mean.” ‘ What: hu- 
man heart,’’? says Mr. Barrus, ‘‘ can be unaf- 
fected with the thought, that a people, who had 
been so sorely persecuted in their own country, 
as to flee three thousand miles to a wilderness, 
for religious liberty, yet retaining so much of 
the persecuting spirit, that they would not suffer 
a godly minister to stay even on the borders of 
their wilderness.’’? But he found more favor 
among the savages, than he had among his pro- 
fessed christian bretbren. He gained the friend- 
ship of two powerful princes of the Narragansett 
tribe, -of whom he purchased a large tract of 
tor himself a number of his friends 
and adherents, who had followed him to his new 
habitation—of whom were Stukely Westcott, 

William Arnold, Thomas James, Robert Cole, 

John Greene, John | Thorkmorton, William 
Harris, William Calpeniels Thomas Olney, 
Francis Weston, Richard Waterman, Ezekiel 
Holiman, &c. Soon after, they were joined by 
Chad Brown, William Field, ‘Thomas Harris, | 
William Wickenden. Robert Williams, Rich- 

ard Scott, William Reynolds, John Field, John 
Warner, Thomas Angell, Benedict Arnold, 
Joshua ’ Winsor, Thomas Hopkins, Francis 
Weeks, &c. Mr. Williams made an equal 
distribution of right in the lands he had purchas- 
ed, amongst his companions, which comprehen- 
ded all the county of Providence, and part of 
Kent, and then established and maintained, says 
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Mr. Barrus, “the first civil government upon 
earth, that gave equal liberty of conscience.”’ 
But as Joseph’s brethren cruelly selling him 
into Egypt, was the preservation of their own © 
lives, so the cruel banishment of Mr. Williams © 
from Massachusetts, through his doing good for | 
evil, was the preservation of the lives of his per- 
. secutors—even of all the English in New-En- 
land. He had gained the friendship of the In- 
diune, and a knowledge of their language. ‘The 
Pequot tribe of Indians were fierce, numerous 
and warlike, and possessed the coast from Nar- 
ragansett to Hudson river, and all Long Island. 
Sassacus, their great chief, had twenty-six sa- 
chems under him, and exercised despotic power 
over his subjects. He had regarded the En- 
glish growth with a jealous eye; some depre- 
dation on their settlements had been committed, 
and several murders perpetrated by the Pequots. 
Three of these murdérers were taken and 
_ condemned by the English. This so irritated 
Sassacus, that he determined on revenge, by — 
an open war of extermination. _Assoon as Mr, 
Williams gained information of this, he wrote 
to Boston, and acquainted them of it, July 6, 
. upon which the Governor at Boston immediate- 
ly wrote to him to do what he could ‘for them, 
and Mr. Williams says, ** The Lord helped me 
immediately to put my life in my hand (scarcely _ 
acquainting my wife of my design) and to ship 
myself all alone in a poor canoe, and to cut 
through a stormy wind with great seas, every 
minute in hazard of my life, to the sachem’s 
house’>—i. e. of the Narragansett tribe.— 
“Three days and nights my business forced — 
me to lodge and mix with the bloody Pequots, 
ambassadors, whose hands, methought, reeked | 
with the blood of my murdered countryman, 
and from whom I could not but nightly look for 
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their boolly knives at my throat also. But 
God wonderfully preserved me, and helped me 
to break up their design, and to make a league 
with the Narragansetts and Mohegans, for the 
English, against the Pequots ;’’ although Pe- 
quot agents were there, endeavoring to enlist 
the Narragansetts on their side against the Enn- 
glish, saying, ** You help them conquer us, they 
will then conquer you : but if you will join us, 
we can, by firing their houses, and killing them 
as they go about their business, soon rid the 
country of them, without exposing ourselves to 
danger.’’ 
Mr. Williams, however, in the meantime, by . 
his influence prevailed on Miantonimo, the chief 
sachem of the Narragansetts, to go to Boston, 
and covenant with them to fight against the Pe- 
quots, until they were subdued. Uncas, the 
sachem of the Mohegans, also agreed to join 
against the Pequots. This was effected, and 
information of it returned to Boston, the same 
month, by Mr. Williams. The colonies raised 
an army, and by their joint efforts, the Pequots 
were soon subdued. Many of them were slain 
in the war, many fled to the Mohawks, where 
Sassacus was beheaded, and the few remaining, 
dispersed and mingled with other tribes—so that 
this great and warlike tribe was wholly broken 
up, through the exertions and influence of Mr. 
Williams. Could the bostonians have succeed- 
ed in arresting and sending Mr. Williams back 
to England, in all probability the English would 
have been wholly massacred and cut off: but 
by his means, their most formidable and dange- 
rous tribe of enemies were entirely destroyed. 
Thus he was the friend and savior of his cruel 
enemies and persecutors. 
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Notwithstanding these important services. 
which Mr. Wiii ams rendered the Massachu- 
setts colo:., at the risk of his own life, yet 
they would not take off their unjust act of ban- 
ishiwent against him: but to return. as soon as 
Mr. Williams and his friends had settled them- 
selves in a harmonious and peaceful neighbour- _ 
hood at Providence, they were desirous to in-— 
troduce the pure worship of God among them- 
selves, and Mr. Williams, Ezekiel Holiman, 
William Arnold, William Harris, Stukely Wes- 
cott, John Green, Richard Waterman, Thos. 
James, Robert Cole, William Carpenter, 
Francis Weston, and ‘Thomas Olney, united 
_and agreed to support in faith and practice the 
ee of Christ’s doctrine. ‘They had long 

een convinced of the truth of believers’ bap- 
tism by immersion &c. but had not the privil- 
ege of practicing according to their faith. A dif- 
ficulty now occurred in the administration of 
ordinances. None of them had been baptized 
by immersion and they knew not where to pro- 
cure an administrator thus qualified. So desi- 
rous were these good men of acting faith towards 
God, and seeing no other way to introduce it, 
_ they agreed that Mr. Ezekiel Holiman, a pious . 
and gifted man, should baptise Mr. Williams 
and then for Mr. Williams to baptise him, and 
the rest of the candidates, and then enter into 
a gospel covenant and church fellowship by 
solemnly dedicating themselves to the service of 
God by laying on of hands and prayer, thus 
establishing the first baptist church ever organ- 
ised on the American continent. They were 
soon joined by twelve others that had removed 
to Providence, and went on rejoicing in the 
Lord and in the unity of faith and love. They 
at first met for public worship, in a grove, | and 
in foul weather at private houses. 
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Aquidneck, now called Rhode-I[sland, . from 
its similarity to the ancient Island of Rhodes, 
was began to be settled in i635, in the follow- 
ing manner. Massachusetts had become greatly 


agitated by religious discord, there being many 


dissenters from, ‘the established church. An ec- 
clesiastical synod was held at Cambridge, and 
all dissenters were arraigned and condenmed 
by this tribunal. And the authority passed a 
law in September, 1638, compelling all the 
inhabitants in each town, to pay in equal pro- 
portion, in support of the established ministry, 
though none but communicants had a voice in 
their appointment. Another law, was soon 


enacted, that all excommunicated persons, that 


did not “within six months, labour to their ut- 
most to be restored should be proceeded against 
by fine, imprisonment, banishment, or further 
as their obstinacy may deserve. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut, both passed 
laws, that no persons, except members of their 
established churches, should be admitted free- 
men, within their jurisdictions. The baptist 
churches being settled in Providence and 
Newport, in 1644, the 
ment was so fearful that their principles would 
spread into their colony, that they passed a 
law in November following, that if any per- 
son or persons should within their colony openly 
condemn or oppose infant baptism, or seduce 
others from the approbation thereof, or shall 
leave the Meeting-House purposely at the per- 
formance of the ordinance, every sueh person 
or persons, shall be sentenced to banishment. 


Dr. Jchn Clark, proposed to his friends, to 


remove from a people so bigoted and intolerant, 
Which was agreed to, and Mr. Clark and some 
others were requested to select a place where 


they might enjoy the free exercise of their re-\ 
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ligious principles. ‘They first went to New- 
Hampshire, but the coldness vf the climate in- 
duced them to seek a home further southward. 
With Long-Island and Delaware in view, they 
came to Providence where they were kindly 
entertained. Mr. Williams advised them to set- 
tle at Sowams now called Barrington or on 
Aquidneck, now Rhode-Island. They preferred 
Aguidneck, as being detached from other colo- 
nies, and with the assistance of Mr. Williams 
a grant of it was obtained from the Indians 5 he 
says ** that it could not have been purchased 
for price or money, bnt it was obtained through 
that love and favor which Sir Henry Vane and 
myself had contracted with Miantonimo the great 
sachem, in forming the leagues between him 
and the English in the Pequot war.’’ The 
Indias were unwilling to sell their lands to the 
English choosing rather to make a gift of them 
to their peculiar friends and Mr. Williams ob- 
tained it as such. But this, in general, was 
thought to be the dearer way, as they expected 
many presents in return. | 

On the 7th, of March 1638, eighteen men in- 
corporated themselves into a body politic, (viz.) 
William Coddington, John Clark, William 
Hutchinson, John Coggeshall, William Apin- 
wall, ‘Thomas Savage, William Dyer, William 
Freeborne, Philip Shearman, John Walker, 
Richard Carder, William Baulstone, Edward 
Hutchinson, Edward Hutchinson jr. Samuel 
Wilbore, John Sanford, John Porter and Hen- 
ry Bull. These settled on the north part of the 
Island. The summer following, another com-— 
pany settled on the south west part of the Island, 
and it was divided into the townships of New- 
port and Portsmouth. The first church in New- 
rt, was formed in 1644, consisting of Dr. 
. John Clarke and wife, Mark Luker, Nathan 
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West and wife, William Vaughn, Thomas 
Clarke, John Peckham, John Thorndon, Will- 
iam and Samuel Weeden. John Clarke, M. D. 
was the founder and first pastor of this church. 
He was born in England, and bred a physician ; 
was convinced of, and embraced the baptist 
principles, after he came from Koston to New- 
port, by means of Mr. R. Williams. It ap- 
pears that this church was composed of mem- 
bers holding different sentiments, as they sepa- 
rated on that account in 1656, and formed two 
distinct churches, one holding to particular elec- 
tion, and considered the laying on of hands as 
immaterial. The other holding to the general 
atonement by the death of Christ, and free offer 
of salvation to all, and strictly practising the 
laying on of hands on all that joined them. The 
names of the latter, were William Vaughn, T. 
Baker, James Clark, Jeremiah Clark, Daniel 
Wightman, John Odlin, Jeremiah Weeden, Jo- 
seph Card, John Greenman, Henry Clark, Pe- 
leg Peckham, Joseph Weeden, John Rhodes, 
James Brown, John Hammet, William Rhodes, 
Daniel Sabear, and William Greenman. They 
increased under their faithful pastors, William 
Vaughn, Thomas Baker and John Harden. E]- 

der Vaughn died 1677—Elder Baker removed 
_.to North Kingston, and raised up the old bap- 
tist church in that town—Elder Harden served 
the church acceptably until 1700, and then went 
to his reward. James Clark, nephew to the 
Rev. J: Clark, was ordained their pastor in 1701 
and Daniel Wightman, was ordained joint pas- 
tor with him in this church, 1704, by Elders 
Dexter, Tillinghast and Brown of Providence, 
and was deservedly esteemed : but we return. 
Mr. Williams having planted the standard of 
civil and religious liberty, he and his associates 
‘m Providence and Newport, were anxious to 
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secure it upon a permanent basis. Mr. Wil- 
liams therefore went to England in 1643, as 
agent for these colonies, and by the assistance 
_ of Henry Vane, who was formerly a Governor 
in Massachusetts, but had ,returned, and was 
now a member of Parliament, obtained ‘a free 
and absalute charter,’ the ** Incorpo- 
ration of Providence Plantation, in the Narra- 
gansett bay, in New-England,’’ dated 17th of 
March, 1644, and nineteenth year of the reign 
of Charles I. This charter empowered them 
to rule themselves, and such others as should 
settle within their bounds, by such a form of 
civil government as the voluntary agreement 
of all, or the greater part, should see fit to es- 
tablish. This charter was obtained of the Earl 
of Warwick, who was appointed by Parlia- 
ment Governor and Admiral of all the planta- 
tions. Mr. Williams returned in September, 
with this charter, upon which a government was 
formed, upon the basis of civil and religious 
liberty. William Coddington was appointed 
Governor, who, it is said, by undue means, ob- 
tained a commission from the Council of State 
in England, to govern the island of Rhode -Isl- 
and, with such council as the people should ap- 
point, and himself approve. This was consider- 
ed a “violation of their liberties,’’ in conse- 
quence of which, Mr. Williams and Mr. Clark 
were sent to England, in 1651,.as agents for the 
colony of the four. towns, viz. Providence, 
Portsmouth, Newport, and Warwick. Their | 
object was to remove those obtsructions which 
Governor Coddington had thrown in their way. 
Through their exertions, the commission was 
annulled, and their government placed on its’ 
former basis. Mr. Williams returned, but Mr. 
Clark remained in England twelve years, as 
agent for the colony. In 1663, another charter 
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was obtained from Charles II. in which they 
were styled ** The English colony of Rhode- 
Island and Providence Plantations, in New- 
England,’? which has been the foundation of 
the government of Rhode-Island ever since. 
In this charter, liberty of conscience, and free 
exercise of faith in religious duties were sécured, 
and all innovations of their rights guarded 
against. ‘This darling principle was establish- 
ed in this wilderness, by their reverend and 
worthy first planter, and has been preserved in- 
violable, and handed down from father to son, 
unimpaired, through all succeeding generations. 
Not a single act has ever stained their proceed- 
ings, infringing on the consciences of men, or 
molesting the exercise of their faith in the Lord, 
or to countenance or approve, by any legisla- 
tive act, one sect or denomination, in preference 
to another: so far from this, that their first act 
on this point determined that *‘ Every man, 
who submits peaceably to civil government in 
this colony, shall worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, unmolest- 
ed.”? In 1656, the Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Hartford and New-Haven colonies, pressed 
them to relinquish this point, and unite with 
them in crushing and driving the quakers 
from New-England, and preventing any more 
from coming hither: they nobly answered— 
*‘We shall strictly adhere to the foundation 
principles on which this colony was first set- 
tled’’—wherefore, the persecuted quakers found 
protection in this asylum of safety, while perse- 
cution and destruction followed them elsewhere. 
On either side, the colonies were enforcing 
their religious tenets by coercive laws, and could 
not endure the liberal system of this colony, 
which discarded the bigotted intolerance of 
their neighbors; who, finding they could not 
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prevail on the little State of Rhode-Island to act 
in concert with them, endeavored to swallow 
her up, and Massachusetts took possession of a 
large portion of it on the east, and Connecticut: 
on the west: but not being able to hold posses- 
sion of these forcible entries, the Indians were 
influenced to commit depredations upon them, 
to the loss of some lives and much property. 
They sowed discord among the subjects, and 
endeavored to excite a contempt of their rulers, — 
and labored hard to raise a party in this colony, 
sufficient to turn the scale of government, and 
establish by law their system of parish worship 
and taxes. ‘They were represented by the wri- 
ters of other colonies, as a set of vagabonds, 
that had deserted them, and almost destitute of 
religion, civility, sense or learning. Dr. Math- 
er, of Massachusetts, said, more than a century 
past, that °° Rhode-Island was occupied by an- 
tinomians, anabaptists, quakers, ranters, and 
every thing but Roman catholics and christians 
—and if any man had lost his religion, he might 
find it again in this general muster of opinion- 
ists—in this gawzzim of New-England—the re- 
ceptacle of the convicts of Jerusalem, and the 
outcasts of the land. But for fertility of soil, 
&c.’’ he says, ** the island is the best garden of 
all the colonies, and were it not for the serpents, 
I would call it the Paradise of New-England.’’ 
‘He adds the old proverb, Hona terra, malla 
gens—a good land, but a bad people—and says 
that ‘‘ our ministers offered to preach the gos- 
pel to this wretched people, gratis, but they 
were refused.”? This is but & short sketch of 
his revilings. 

A few extracts from a letter from an associa- 
tion of presbyterian ministers in Massachusetts, _ 
to Governor Hopkins, and thirteen others, dis- 
tinguished with honorable titles, and to the oth- 
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er eminent men in the town of Providence, will 
show the ground of said offers : 

‘¢ Honorable Gentlemen-—We wish you 
grace, mercy and peace, and all blessings for 
time and for eternity, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. How pleasing to God, and how con- 
ducible to public tranquility and safety, an 
hearty union of all pious protestants would be, 
by the divine blessing, yourselves as well as we 
are not insensible of. And with what peace 
and love, societies of different modes of wor- 
- ship have generally entertained one another in 
your government, we cannot think of without 
admiration. It has pleased the Lord to incline 


soine reverend ministers in Connecticut, and 


some of ours, to preach among you, and if such 
preaching should be continued among your peo- 
ple, designed only for the glory of God and pro- 
moting the happiness of precious souls, we ear- 
nestly request’ that yourselves, according to 
your power and influence, will continue your 
just protection, and that you add such further 
countenance and encouragement thereto, as 
may be pleasing to God, and may obtain for you 
the great reward in Heaven: and if ever it 
should come to pass that a small meeting house 
should be built in your town, to entertain such 
as are willing to hear our ministers, we should 
acconnt ita great favor, if you all, gentlemen, or 
any of you, would please io build pews therein, 
in which you and they may give your and their 
presence and holy attention, and we hope and 
pray that ancient matters that had acrimony in 
them may be buried in oblivion, and that grace 
and peace may dwell m every part of New-En- 
gland. So, recommending you all, and your 
ladies, and children, and neighbors, and people, 


to the blessing of Heaven, ‘and panty asking 
32 
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your prayers to the divine throne for us, we 
take leave, and subscribe ourselves your ser- 


Vants, 


PETER 
Joun DAnNnFortTH, yom 
JosePH BELCHER, 
To the foregoing, the following answer was 
returned: 
' %& To John Danforth, Peter Thatcher, and Jo. 
seph Belcher, Cummittee of the Pesbyterian 

Ministry— 

‘* Sins—We, the inhabitants of the town of 
Providence, received yours, bearing date Octo- 
ber 27, 1721, which was read publicly in the 
héaring of the people, and we idee it uncivil 
not to return you an answer. But finding the 
matter to be of religious concernment, we 
counted it our duty to ask council of God, lest 
we should be beguiled as Israel was by the Gib- 
eonites ; and as the sacred scriptures were giv- 
en forth by the spirit of the living God to be 
our instructor and counsellor, we shall, there- 
fore, apply ourselves to them: and in ‘the first 
place we take notice of the honorable titles you 
give to many of us. Your view, as we take it, 
is to insinuate yourselves into our affections, and 
to induce us to favor your request: but we find 
flatteries in matters of religion to be of dange- 
rous consequence; witness the Hivites, who 
ray We are your servants, and have heard of 

fame of the God of Israel. In this way 
aid Joash a up elas after the death of Je- 
hoida. Elihu abstained from flattery, for fear 
of offending God, while the enemies of Judah, 
for the want of the fear of God, practised it. 
By the same means was Daniel cast into the 
lions’ den: and Herod sought to slay the Lord 
Christ, by flattering words and fair speeches, to. 
deceive the simple. But saith the oer, Such 
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serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their outa 
belly, and saith the apostle Peter, Through 
coveteousness and feigned words, they shall 
make merchandize of you. Toconclude this 
article, we see that flattery in matters of wor- 
ship has been, and now is, a cloak to bind men, 
and lead them out of the way, and serves for 
nothing but to. advance pride and vain glory. 
Shall we praise you for this? We praise you 
not. Next: You salute all as saints in the 
faith and order of the gospel, wishing all of us 
blessings for the time present and to all eternity. - 
It is not the language of Canaan, but of Babel, ) 
to salute men of all characters, as in the faith | 
of the gospel. This is the voice of the false = = | 
prophets, which daub with untempered mortar, 1 
sewing pillars under every arm-hole, and crying 
Peace, Peace, when there is no peace. Is this © 
your way to enlighten the dark corners of the 
world 2? Surely, this is darkness itself. Mere- 
over, you highly extol liberty of conscience to 
men of all persuasions, affirming it to be most 
pleasing to God, and tending most to peace, 
and the tranquility of any people: and you sag 
we are not insensible of this, any more than 
you—to which we say 4men, and you well know 
‘jt hath been our faith and practice hitherto. 
Fourthly: We take notice how you praise the 
love and peace ‘with which dissenters of all 
ranks entertain one another within this govern- 
ment, and it is, as you say, to your admiration, 
and you suppose that under God ¢ ts owing to 
the choice liberty granted to protestants of all 
denominations in the Royal Charter gractously 
given us, and to the discreet and wise rulers 
under whose conduct we enjoy this happiness. 
We answer—This happiness ‘principally con- 
sists in not allowing societies to have any supe- 
rigrity one over another ; but each society sup- 
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ports their own ministry, of their own free will, 
and not by consiraint or force upon any man’s 
person or estate—and this greatly adds to our 
peace and tranquility. Butthe contrary, which 


takes away men’s estate by. force, to maiuitain 


their own or any other ministry, serves for noth- 
ing but to provoke to wrath, envy and strife. 
This wisdom cometh not from above, but is 
earthly, sensual and devilish. In those cited 
concessions, we hope, too, that you are real and 
hearty, and do it not to flourish your compli- — 
ments: otherwise, you make a breach on the 
third commandment. This is but a preface, to 
_make room for your request, which is, That we 
would be pleased, according to our power, to 
countenance, protect, and encourage your min- 
isters in coming and preaching in this town of 
Providence. Yo which we answer: We ad- 
mire at your request, of that you should imag- 
ine or surmise that we should consent to either, 
inasmuch as we know that (to witness for God) 
your ministers, for the most part, were never 
set up by God, but have consecrated themselves 
and have changed his ordinances 3 _ and for their 
greediness after filthy lucre, some you have put 
to death: others you have bamshed, upon pain 
of death; others you barbarously scourged; 
others you have imprisoned, and seized upon 
their estates: and at this very time, you are 
rending in pieces, and ruining the people, with 
innumerable charges, which make them decline 
your ministry, and fly for refuge to the church 
of England, and others to dissenters of al] de- 
nominations ; and you, like wolves, pursue, and 
whenever you find them within your reach, you 
seize upon their estates. And all this is done, 
to make room for your ministers to live in idle- 
ness, pride, and fulness of bread. Shall we 
countenance such ministers, for Christ’s minis- 
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ters ? Nay, verily: these are not the marks of 
Christ’s tninisiry, but are a papal spot, that Is 
abhorred by all pious protestants. And since 
yo. wrote tiis letter, the constable of Attletor- 
ough has been taking away the estates of our 
dear friends and pious dissenters, to maintain 
the minister. ‘The like hath been done in the 
town of Mendon. Is this the way of peace ? 
Is this the fiuit of your love 7? Why do you hug 
the sins of Eli’s so: s, and walk in the steps of 
the ialse prophets, biting with your teeth, and 
crying peace, but no longer than they put into 
your mouths, but you prepare war against them. | 
Christ bids us beware of such as come to us in 
sheep’s ‘clething, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves, and your clothing is so scanty that all 
may see your shame, and see that your teaching 
is like Gideon’s, who taught the men of Suc- 
coth with the briars and thorns of the wilder- 
ness. In the next place, you freely confess 
that we entertained you kindly, at all times. 
We hope that we are all so taught of God to 
love our enemies, and to do good to them thut 
haute us, and pray for them who despitcfully 
treat us. And since you admire the love and 
peace which we enjoy, we pray you to use the 
same method, and write after our copy, and for 
the future, never let us hear of your pillaging 
conscientious dissenters, to maintain your own 
ministers. © let not this sin be your everlasting 
ruin. Further: You desire that all former in- 
juries, done by you to us, may be buried in ob- 
livion. We say, far be it from us to revenge our- 
selves, or to deal to you as you have dealt to 
us—but rather say with our Lord, Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they do, 
But if you mean that we should not speak of 
former actions done hurtfully to any man’s per- 
son, we says God never called for that, nor suf- 
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fered it to be done—as witness, Cain, Joab and 
Judas, which are upon record, to deter other 
men from doing the like. Lastly : you desire 
of us to improve our interest in Christ Jesus at 
the throne of grace for you. Far be it from us 


‘to deny you this—for we are commanded to © 


pray for all men, and we count it our duty to 
pray for you, that God will open your eyes and 
cause you to see how far you have erred from 
the way of peace, and that God will give you 
godly sorrow for the same, and such repentance 
as.is never to be repented of, and that you may 
find mercy and favor of our ‘Lord Jesus Christ 
at his appearing. And so hoping, as you ten- 
der the everlasting welfare of your souls, and 
the good of your people, you will embrace our 
advice,- and not sufier passion so to rule as to 
hate reproof, lest you draw down vengeance on 
yourselves, and on the land: we, your eg 
of the town of Providence, bid you farewell. 

*¢ Subscribed for and in their behalf, by y your 
ancient friend and servant, for Jesus’ saks. | 

JONATHAN SPRAGUE. 

February 235 1722.” 
Some may suppose this letter too severe ; but 
when we reflect what the baptists in Providence 
had suffered, and what their brethren were then 
suffering in the adjacent towns, by those oppres- 
sors, the very things which they request them to 
forget, our readers, we trust, will commend 
them for their faithfulness in the preceding 1 
ter. 

Providence Church.—But we return, to re- 
view the progress of religion in the mother 
church at Providence, and others of the same 
faith and practice, down to the present day. 
Mr. Roger Williams established this State on 
the foundation of civil and religious liberty, and | 
the church upon the “ill faith and ordinances of 
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the Seer He continued their pastor a few 
years, and zealously labored with them in the 
ministry, with great success; but being under 
the necessity of going to England, to procure 
the aforesaid charter, he resigned his pastoral 
care of the church, and Mr. Chad Brown 
succeeded him in that office. Mr. Brown came 
from Massachusetts to Providence, on account 
of persecution, and united with the church in 
its early settlement. . He was one of the pro- | 
prietors of the town, a man of talents, of good 
character, and successful in the ministry. He 
was ordained to the pastoral office, in 1642. 
Mr. Wickendon, ¢o-pastor with Mr Brown, 
came to Providence, from Salem, in 1639. 
After his ordination, he went to New-York 
city, where he labored a considerable time in 
the ministry. After his return, he removed to 
Solitary Hill, about a mile west of Providence, 
now called Olneyville, where he died in 1669. 
Mr. Gregory Dexter succeeded Elder Wick- 
endon, and took the pastoral care of the church, 
on his removal to Solitary Hill. Mr. Dexter 
was a native of London, a baptist minister, and 
an advocate for religious liberty in England. 
He followed the stationary concern with Mr. 
Coleman, when he published an address to the 
people, so offensive to them in authority, that he 
left his country, and came to America He 
first taught them the art of printing in Boston. 
He came to Providence in 1643, and lived to the 
age of ninety-one years. Mr. ‘Thomas Olney 
was a native of Hertford, England, and came to 
Providence in 1654, and was. the successor of 
Mr. Dexter, in the ministerial office, and died 
in 1722. — ‘We find no account when he joined 
‘the church, nor the time of his ordination. Mr. 
Pardon Tillinghast succeeded Elder Olney. 
He was bern in England at Seven Cliffe, and 
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came to Providence in 1645. “He was a man of 
great piety and plainness of dress, and sid 
about 1718. Mr. Ebenezer Jenkes succeeded 
Mr. Tillinghast. He was born 1669, a native 
of Pawtucket, and ordained pastor of this 
church, 1719. He was a man of excellent pie 
ty and talents, and died August 14,1726. Mr 
James Brown, grandson of Elder Chad Brown 
- was the successor of Elder Jenkes. He wa 
born in Providence, 1666, and died Octobe 
- 28, 1732: a manof exemplary piety and meek 
ness. Mr Samuel Winsor, successor to Elde 
Brown, was born in Providence township, 1677 
ordained 1733, and had the oversight of th 
church until his death, November 17, 17 
He was a pious, worthy man, respectable and_ 
successful in the ministry. Mr. Thomas Bur 
lingame was born in Cranston, May 29th 
1688, was ordained at the same time with I} 
der Winsor, but for many years had the care o 
and administered to a church organized 1 
Cranston, and died January 7th, 1740. Mr 
Samuel Winsor, son to said Elder Winsor, wa 
born in the township of Providence. November 
«4, 1722, ordained June 21, 1759, succeeded to 
the pastoral care, and continued his labors with 
diligence and success, upwards of twenty years 
in this church, when age and infirmities, togeth- 
er with the distance of eight or nine miles trav- . 
el to attend his meetings, with the many calls of 
his brethren and friends in the country, became 
too burdensome for him to attend to. He 
_ therefore repeatedly requested his brethren to 
 Jook out for help in the ministry. A minister 
named John Sutton, on his way from Nova 
Scotia to the Jerseys, visited Providence, whom 
they invited to preach for them, as an assistant, 
sul fs he did for six months, to good accept- 
ance, and then pursued his journey. Elder | 
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Fames Manning, President of Rhode-Island 


College, was about to remove from Warren to 
Providence, and Daniel Jenks and Solomon 
Drown, Esqs. were appointed at their church 
meeting held in May 1770, to wait on Mr. Man- 
niig on his arrival, and invite him to preach in 
the meeting-house. Mr. Manning accepted, 
and delivered a sermon on communion day, and 
was invited to partake with them, which he did, 
which caused dissatisfaction-in a number of 
members, on account of Mr. Manning’s. not 
holding strictly to laying on of hands. Although 
under hands himself, yet he was willing to com- 
mune with those that were not. A church 
meeting was appointed, in order for reconcilia- 
tion, and by a vote of the majority present, Mr. 
Manning was admitted to their comm:nion, 
and transient communion allowed. The dis- 
satisfaction continued and increased—whereup- 
on another meeting was called previous to their 
next communion, to endeavor to reconcile their 
difficulties, when Mr. Manning was again voted 
to the privilege of their communion. At the 
next church meeting, Elder Winsor and a large 
number of brethren, laid their grievance before 
the church, which was that Elder Manning re- 
ceived those to communion, not under hands. 
They agreed to refer the matter to the next as- 
sociation, to be held at Swanzey: but when 
the case was laid before that body, they conclu- 
ded that the church must settle it themselves. 
At the next church meeting, in October,the dif- 
ficulty was taken up, and determined by vote, 
as heretofore—after which Elder Winsor de- | 
clined to administer the sacrament, on account 
of the dissatisfaction of brethren; In April 
following, er Winsor presented a paper to 
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the church meeting, signed by a large number 
of members, as follows : of 
‘* Brethren and.Sisters—We must in con- 
science withdraw ourselves from all those who 
do not hold strictly to the six principles of the 
oom of Christ, as laid down in Heb. vi. 1, 

_ After this, a final separation took place, 
and eighty-seven members, including Elder 
Winsor and Deacon John Dyer, were organized 
into a separate church, in Johnston. The 
church in Providence being now destitute of an 
administrator, applied to Elders Job and Rus- 
* gel Mason, of Swanzey, to administer the sacra- 
ment among them; but they declining, under 
' existing circumstances, the church met July 31, 
1771, and called and chose Elder Manning to 
administer gospel ordinances and the word to 
them, according to the former usage of the 
church. Elder Manning labored to good ac- 
ceptance in this church. In 1775, about one 
hundred converts were added. to them. The 
congregation became quite too large to be con- 
vened in their meeting-house, and a large and 
elegant meeting house was built. The jot and 
building cost over twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. and was opened for public worship May 
28th, 1775, by Elder Manning—text, Genesis, 
28th chap. 17th verse: **'This is none other 
than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
Heaven. Mr. Barrus says in his Church Histo- 
ry, that Mr. Manning prevailed on this church 
to admit baptists not under hands to their com- 
munion occasionally, though they would receive 
no members that did not come under hands, un- 
til after, his death, which took place suddenly, 
by an apoplectic fit, July 29, 1791. After. El- 
_ der Manning deceased, Mr. Maxcy became the 


minister in this church, about two 
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which he removed to South Carolina, and be- 
came President of Columbia College. Hewas 
a young man of excellent parts, piety and learn- 
ing, and an eminent preacher, bat of a feeble 
constitution. The church then called to their 
assistancé Elder Stephen Gano, a native of the 
city of New York, where he was ordained in 
the first church in that city, in 1786, at twenty- 
four years of age. He labored in different parts 
of that State, until 1792, when, at the request 
of this church, he removed to Providence, and 
became their pastor, with whom he has labored 
successfully, tothe present day. During his 
ministry in this church, it is said that he has 
baptized upwards of five hundred persons, who 
have become members therein. This has been 
a large, respectable, flourishing church, almost 
from its first establishment. It was settled up- 
on, and constantly maintained the six principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, until their ppesent pas- 
_ tor received the pastoral charge, siffee which 
they have renounced the imposition of hands on 
private members, and inclined to calvinism, 
though many of the members are still in senti- 
ment as formerly. Elder Gano still presides, 
and exercises the ministerial functions to accep- 
tance, though in an advanced age, and the 
church is still extensively numerous, orderly and 
respectable. 

Newport Church. -—We have already noticed 
the separation of the first church in Newport, 
and this second church settled there in 1656, in 
the six principle order, and their progress under 
their former pastors, Elder James Clarke, who 
was ordained in 1701, and Elder Daniel Wig ht- 
man, ordained his colleague in 1704, They 
were much esteemed, as able ministers of the 
New Testament, and pious and exemplary fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus, and the 
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church prospered under their joint and faithf ul 
labors. John Comer was ordained a pastor in 
the first church in Newport, and colleague with 


_ Elder Peckham, in 1626. Elder Peckham’s 


gifts were small, and he had but seventeen mem- 
bers in his church: but such a blessing attended 
the ministry of Elder Comer, that thirty-four 
were added to them m a short time. They had 
no public singing until he introduced it, nor 
church records before he procured a book, and 
collected into it the best accounts he could of 
their former proceedings. “Laying on of 


‘hands,’’ says Mr. Barrus, *‘ was evidently the 


doctrine of the renewing of the Holy Ghost and © 
our acceptance with God, by having our sis 
laid upon Christ, who made atonement for 
them, and that this doctrine came into the first 
church in Newport, 1652:’? and as Elder Comer 
thought that laying on of hands after baptism was 
warrantable, he preached it up, Nov. 17, 1728. 
Therefore, two of the most powerful members, 
who disliked his searching preaching, took this 
as a handle to crowd him out of the church, 
and he was dismissed, January, 1729. He 
then passed under hands, and was received into 
this second church in Newport, where he 
reached one half of the Lord’s-day, with 
Ider Wightman, for two years. A revival of 
religion began in this church a little before, and 
forty members were added to it in those two 
years, at the close of which they had one hun- 
dred and fifty members, being the largest church 
in the colony § after which Elder Comer receiv- 
ed an invitation from Rehoboth. He was dis- 
missed from Newport, and removed to Reho- 
both, where a church was formed, and. he was 
installed their pastor, January 26, 1732. This 
church had _ built the first meeting’ house in the 


colony, in 1707, and on June 21st, 1729, they 
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had the largest association of baptist ministers 
and churches, that ever had been seen in Amer- 
ica. ‘The Elders present were, James Clarke, 
Daniel Wightman, and John Comer, of New- 
“ohh Jonathan Sprague and James Brown, of 

rovidence; Nicholas Eyers, of New York; 
Valentine Wightman, of Groton; Philip Ta- 
bor, of Dartmonth; Stephen Gorton, of New 
London; Daniel Everet, of South Kingstown. 
Besides these, were Peter Place, of Smithfield, 
Samuel Fisk, of Scituate, Joseph Mason, of 
Swanzey, Manassah Martin, of Warwick, and 
Richard Sweet, of North Kingstown, who were 
in their connection of churches, and Mr. Comer 
says ‘‘each of these held to general redemp- 
tion ;’? and they all held to and practised the 
six principles of Christ’s doctrine. ‘* Three 
other churches held to the doctrine of free grace. 
One in Newport, formerly my flock; one at 
Swanzey, Mr. Ephraim Wheaton ; one at Hos- 
ton, Mr. Elisha Callender. These, with one at 
Newport, and one at Westerly, who keep the 
seventh day, were all the baptist churches then 
in New England. Elder Clarke deceased, De- 
cember 1, 1736, aged eighty-seven years, after 
a long, laborious, and useful life in the ministry. 
Elder Nicholas Eyers was pastor of a society 
_ of six principle baptists in New York. He ac- 
cepted an invitation, .and came to Newport in 
1731, and was settled a co-pastor with Elder 
Wightman, in this church, where they labored 
together until 1750, when Elder W igetman went 
to his reward. Elder Eyers continued his min- 
istry with success, and to general acceptance, | 
until his death, February 12th, 1759. He was 
a.man of excellent parts, great learning, exem- — 
plary piety, a zealous and nourishing pastor, 
and faithful servant, much esteemed in life, and 
deservedly lamented in death. Mr. Gardner 
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Thurston succeeded Elder Eyers in the pastoral 
office, and was ordained in April after his de- 
cease, and continued with them through all the 
dangers of the war, a long, laborious and useful 
ministry, which he adorned with honor and ad- 
vantage to the church and cause which he es- 
poused. Under the succession of these faithful — 
and zealous pastors, and the blessings of the 
great head of the church, they grew in numbers 
and in the knowledge of the truth. They had 
a large meeting house, being about sixty feet by 
forty, and in Elder Thurston’s day, was the 
largest baptist church and congregation in 
America, This church wasa branch of the 
old six principle baptist association, from its 
commencement in the early settlement of this 
colony (which frequently met at their meeting 
house,) until it was discontinued on acceunt of 
the difficulties of the Revolutionary War. ‘The 
year before Elder Thurston’s decease, messen- 
gers were sent to the present six principle bap- 
tist Yearly Meeting, with proposals to unite 

with that body: but it was not carried into ef- 
fect, by reason of his death. Since this, they 
appear to have rather swerved from their an- 
cient faith and practice. Elder Joshua Brad- 
ley, from “Massachusetts, succeeded Elder 
Thurston; in the pastoral office, and the church 
prospered under his ministry; but in a few 
years he requested a dismission, and removed to 
Connecticut, when Elder J. B. Gibson was 
called to the watch and care of the church. 
He had been a methodist circuit preacher seve- 
ral years, was stationed at Warren, R. I. 
where he became convinced of believers’ bap- 
tism by immersion, was baptized by Elder Ba- 
ker, and ordained in June following, 1807. 
The church continued under his administration, 
in prosperity and peace, until his removal, 
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about two years past, and Elder William Gam- 
mel became their pastor. Dr. William Rog- 
ers was first called to preach in this church, 
and went to Philadelphia in 1771. where he has 
been eminently useful. Elder Burroughs, of | 
Tiverton, and Elder Jones, of Rehoboth, both 
sprung from this church. 

Richmond Church.—The earliest record at- 
tainable, of this Church, commences in 1723: 
et doubtless they had a much earlier origin. 
Tt appears that they then chose Daniel Averitt, 
of Providence, for their minister. He removed — 

with them in that year, and was ordained to the 

pastoral office, May 25, 1732, by Elders D. — 
Wightman, and N. Eyers, of Newport, and B. 
Herington, of North 1733 two 
deacons were appointed, and another was cho- 
sen in 1735. The records of this church ap- 
pear to be missing from 1735 to 1770, when 
John Pendleton was chosen for their pastor. 
February 11, 1771, this church entered into an 
reement not to commune with, or admit any 
members that did not hold strictly to the six 
principles of Christ’s doctrine. We presume 
that this church ever held to these principles, as 
the Elders that were called to ordain Elder 
Averitt,all held to them in full. The church call- 
' ed Henry Joslin to take the watch and care of 
them, June 7, 1788, and he was ordained their 
pastor the 14th of August following, by Elders 
R,. Hopkins, J. Wightman and T: Manches- 
ter.’ it. appears by their records, that ‘Thomas 
Greene, William Marks, William Kenyon, Da- 
vid Nichols, Joseph James, and Eloathan Ter- 
ry, served them at this ‘Gad as deacons—but 
some of them were not then ordained, but re- 
ceived ordination soon afterwards There had 
existed, for some time, a branch of this church 
at 7 in ihe state of New York, and 
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William Allen, of Amsterdam, in that vicinity, 
was called and ordained an assistant Elder to 
Elder Joslin, November 6, 1798. As many of | 
their members had removed to the State of 
New York, and earnestly solicited Elder Jos- 
lin to come and settle with them, accordingly, 
on the 8th of March, 1806, Elder Joslin re- 
quested liberty of the church to remove there, — 
which was granted, and a letter of recommen- 
dation given him, and some time afterwards he 
removed there. The church being now left 
destitute of a weather shepherd, in September, 
1810, they met, to look out some one to take 
the charge of the church, ‘when they selected 
and called Deacon Joseph James to that office. 
He accepted the call. David Kenyon and 
_ Weeden Barber were chosen Deacons at the 
same time, and they were all solemnly ordained 
to their respective offices, September 17, 1810, 
by Elders Joslin, Sprague and Gardner. 
They still remain officers inthe church. Elder 
James has long walked with this church, a 

faithful and exemplary soldier of the cross ; 
_ but at present is so impaired by age and infirm- 
ities, that he seldom attends meeting, and the 
church have been for some time mostly depen- 
dant on their sister churches for public gifts and 
administration of ordinances among them. 
This church has regularly progressed in the 
cause of their Redeemer, for many years, and 
have generally enjoyed much peace.and union, 
althoughf in Elder Pendleton’s day, he caused 
them trouble. He was a man of talents, and 
an eloquent and powerful preacher, but ambit- 
ious, and of an irritable temper, which occa- 
sioned much grief in his church, and difficulty 
in the yearly meeting to which they belonged. 
They have maintained a respectable standing, 
’ and although almost a continued drain has been 
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experienced, by removal of members to the 
western country and frequent deaths, yet num- 
bers have been added. A revival commenced 
among them in IS12, and about one hundred - 
converts joined them in a short time. ‘They 
have an ancient and commodius meeting house, 
in which the yearly meetings have been held in 
rotation for many years. ‘lhe church at pre- 
sent consists of ,one Elder, two deacons, and 
about one hundred and five members. 

North- Kingstown Church.—It has already 
been noticed that Elder Thomas Baker, one of 
the first pastors in the six principle baptist 
church in Newport, ,;soon after his ordination 
removed to North- Kingstown, and raised up-a 
church in that order. ‘This was the first baptist 
church formed in that county. The earliest re- 
cords of this ch:tch is in 1710, although it must 
have been gathered many years previous to that 
- date, as Elder Baker removed there about 1664, 
and commenced preachi:g, and collected this 
society, and was their pastor for years. In 
1710, Richard Sweet was ordained their pastor, 
and continued to serve them with zeal and use- 
fulness for many years, and deceased about 
1740. David Sprague was ordained colleague 
to elder Sweet, about 1773. He was a native 
of “Massachusetts, removed to’ Scituate, R. LI. 
and joined - the six principle baptist church in 
that town, under the care of elder Samrel. 
Fiske, and commenced preaching in that church, 
at first, to good satisfaction: but they soon dis- 
covered that he endeavored to support the «al- 
vinistic creed, for which he was admonished and 
disapprobated by the church; on which account, 
"he said, he turned back, and preached the een- 
eral way, or free offer of salvation of all. But 
a jealousy existed in the minds of t'he brethren, 


m regard to his sincerity, and he left the church 
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at Scituate, and went to North-Kingstown, 
and uniting with that church, preached among 
them for many years, to acceptance, until he 
had received his ordination, and gained the con- | 
fidence of the church and people, when again he 
began to advocate his predestinarian sentimen 
which caused much uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion in the church. He was often admonished, 
but still persisted. Elder Sweet had become 
aged, or deceased, and the ministerial duties 
devolved principally upon elder Sprague: but 
finding that he could not be reclaimed, he was 
dismissed from the church, and refused the priv- 
ilege of preaching in their meeting house, upon 
a petition to the church, signed by seventy four 
members for that purpose. Mr. Sprague then 
went to South-Kingstown, and after a short 
at Exeter, James Wightman was then 
called and ordained to the pastoral office in this 
church, and served them with fidelity, and zeal, 
and faithfulness, until his death, in 1791, and 
the church grew and flourished under his minis-. 
Nathan Hill was ordained a colleague 
with him in 1781, and continued an able and 
faithful laborer in the church, until about 1794, . 
when he was suspected and accused of licen- 
tionsness, which caused much difficulty, and a 
long labor and severe trials in the church, which -_ 
at length terminated in the exclusion of elder 
Hill from the fellowship of the church, which 
greatly retarded their progress for many years, 
being destitute of a pastor, or any public gift. 
But they were supplied by the yearly meeting 
‘with ministers from other churches, monthly, 
by which their travail and communions were 
. * continued, until John Gardner began to im- 
ae prove his gifts to acceptance among them, and. 
was called by the church, and ordained their 
pastor in 1808, since which they have travelled 
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in love and peace, and elder Gardner continues 
to feed and administer the ordinances to them. 
This church continues stedfast in the faith and 
practice of the six principles. 
Smithfield Church.—This church, like many 
others, is much more ancient than the date of 
their existing records. It is evident that they 
were embodied in church state as early as 1706, 
and originated from a number of the members 
of the old Providence church, and others remov- 


ing into that quarter, prior to the above date. 


It appears that Jonathan Sprague had commenc- 
ed preaching, and received his ordination in, said 
Providence church, and that he frequently visit- 
ed and preached the word to this distant branch 
of brethren, which increased in numbers, until 
they were organized into a distinct church, at 
the above date, under the pastoral care of said 
elder Sprague, who is represented by elder Co- 
mer, and others that knew him, as a very pious 
and judicious man, an able and faithful minis- 
ter, and defender of the faith in the six princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ, on which this 
church was founded. He was the writer of the 
answer to the committee of the presbyterian 
clergy, before recited. ‘This church erected a 
meeting house about one mile north of the 
Smithfield Academy, and increased and pros- 
pered under his salutary instructions, for many 
years. Elder Sprague lived and labored with 
this church, until he was called to his reward, 
in January, 1741, aged ninety-three years. 
Elder Peter Place succeeded him, and perhaps 
was his colleague. He presided as their pas- 
tor for a long time, in which the church flourish- 
ed and extended its branches. He was faithful 
unto death, but the date of his decease we have 
not learnt. ‘The colleague and pastoral sucees- 
sor of elder Place, was elder Joshua Winsor, 
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who long and diligently labored with this 


charch. He was weil established in the faith, 
and a zealous supporter of Christ’s doctrine, 
and finished his course with joy, in 1756—at 
which time the church contained about one hun- 
dred and twenty members. Elder Edward 
Mitchell was co-paster with, and successor of 
elder Winsor, and sustained the duties of his 
station with ability, zeal and usefulness to the 
church, congregation, and cause which he es- 
poused, and many were added to them, during 
his ministry. The church had now become so 
numerous and extensive, that they built another 
meeting house, about six miles westward of their 
old one, in the village of Chepachet, and town 
_ of Gloucester. John Winsor was called an as- 
sistant elder, and Elisha Bowen, Solomon 
Smith, Joshua Winsor, and Obadiah Lewes, 
to the office of deacons in the church, and all 
solemnly set apart to their respective duties, by 
ordination, October 27, 1756, and they went on 
rejoicing in the Lord, and increasing in know- 
ledge and nutnbers, until June 15, 1780, when 
William Bowen was called and ordained an as- 
sistant elder, and Hezekiah Bowen, and Peter 
Sprague, additional deacons an the church. 
Their prosperity and increase still continued, 


and in October, 1771, they met, to consider the- 
expediency of calling other assistant. officers. 


Their records are as foliows—* Considering 
the large extent ef this church, in its several 
branches, and the blessings of God, in raising 
up teachers for the edifying of the body, it is 
. found necessary, for the furtherance of the gos- 
pel, to make further choice of officers in the 
church, whereupon they unanimously called 
_ William Seamans and Philemon Haines, assist- 
ant elders, and Daniel Simmons and. Jabez 
Bowen to assist in the deacon’s office, and that 
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they be ordained to their respective duties, No- 
vember 29, i7e1: which was periorined, as di- 
rected in the gospel ot Christ.’’? Seon aiter, 
they chose ‘Timothy Dean assistant clerk to 
deacon ft. Sprague, when the church consisted 


of five ordained elders, eight deacons, twe 


cleris, and about two hundred wnembergs and 
progressed until about 1795, when their worthy 


_ and venerable pastor, elder "ELM itchell, closed 


his long and useful labors—having fought a 
good fight and kept, and died in that faith, that 
overcomes the world, and casts out all fear, i in 
view of that glorious crown of rejoicing,’ span- 
gling with many stars, as seals of his ministry, 
being in the ninety-eighth year of his age. Elh- 
sha Sprague was ordained elder, and Richard 


Coman, deacon in this church, about the same 


time, by elders S. Winsor, W. bowen, and 8S. 
Place. They continued to travail in love and - 
peace, but their former pastors dropping off the 
walls, one afier the other. Elder J. Winsor 
died in the 88th year of his age, Elder E. 
Sprague was left with the care of this church. 
He was a sound, stedfast man, well established 
in the faith and support of Christ’s doctrine, 
but his gifts in preaching were not powertul, 
anlinating, or gathering, and under his improve- 
ment, the church began to decline. Many ask- 
ed tor letters, and united with the Gloucester, 
Foster, and other churches. Klder S. Winsor, 
of Johnston church,died in 1802, and that church 


sent a petition to “mithfield church, reqnest- 


ing that elder Sprague might attend with them 
the second and fourth first days in each month, 
which was granted, and which consequently re- 
duced their meetings, and tended to scatter and 
reduce the church, until 1508, when, at the re- 
quest of Johnston church, elder S. was wholly 
given up to them, and he removed to Johnston, 
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and was received into that church. Since that 
time, the old Smithfield church have been des- 
titute of a pastor. ‘The author has attended a 
covenant and communion meeting, at the new 


“meeting house in that town, once in three 


months, for several years, where a number has 
been baptized and united to Scituate church. 


_ These, with Deacon Coman, and others of the 


old Smithfield church, constitute between twen- 
ty and thirty commanicants, that generally at- 
tend there. A society of free-will baptists, un- 
der the care of elder White, and also of metho- 
dists, attend public worship alternately at said 
house, and the meetings there have been gene- 
rally well attended. 

Scituate Church was constituted in 1725, on 
the foundation principles of Christ’s doctrine, 
Heb. vi. 1, 2, and received a grant of a lot, and 
erected a meeting house thereon, the year fol- 
lowing, near the centre of said Scituate, and 
adjoining on the Plainfield road, now a turn- 
pike. Samuel Fiske was ordained pastor, and 
Benjamin Fiske deacon, in this society, in Au- 
gust, 1727, by elders Brown, Morse and Mar- 
din, and they grew in grace and numbers under 
the diligent labors of their pious watchman, for 
many years. James Colvin was ordained col- 


league with elder Fiske, about 1738. Elder 


Fiske deceased about 1744. Hezekiah Fiske 
was ordained to the deacon’s office, 1750. EI- 
der Colvin sustained the pastoral office with 
much zeal and ability, until 1755, when he was 
called to his reward, and the church was left 
destitute of a pastor, although deacon Fiske fre- 
quently preached to them, until July 8, 1762, 
when Reuben Hopkins was iideied to the 
pastoral office, and John Wight deacon in this 
church, and they prospered under the able and 
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reformation commenced in 1772, and continued 
among them for several years, in which num- 
bers were added. ‘Thomas Manchester joined 
the church in 1773, and soon commenced 
preaching, to acceptance, and continued to im- 
prove his gifts, until he was called to the pasto- 
ral care of Coventry church. Stephen Knight 
was ordained a deacon, June 20, 1776, and 
deacon Hezekiah Fiske deceased, August 20, 
following. ‘They continued to travail in peace 
and love, until their faithful pastor, elder Hop- 
kins, who had frequently expressed a _ willing- 
ness to die preaching, while in the exercise of 
that sacred work with uncommon engagedness 
and clearness of ideas, was suddenly attacked 
with indisposition of body, and supported his 
standing with his hands on the table, and con- 
tinued his discourse for nearly half an hour, 
when he fell into his chair, and was carried to 
his death bed, where he languished a few days, 
and expired in peace, January 8, 1792, being . 
about eighty years of age He was trained up 
in the principles of the friends, embraced their 
sentiments, and became a public speaker among 
them: but being convinced of the duty of be-— 
lievers’ baptism by immersion, he left them, and 

joined this church. He was a man of exempla- 
ry piety, sound in the faith, a zealous and able 
advocate for all the principles of Christ’s doc- 
trine. The church again became destitute of a 
pastor, Elder John Westcott occasionally vis- 
ited and administered the word and ordinances 
to them. At a covenant .meeting, April 21, 
1792, the church unanimously agreed to call on 
elder Westcott, and their sister church in Fos- 
ter, where he was colleague with elder John 
Williams, to have elder Westcott given up 
to them, as their watchman, and though the cry 
was continued, and often repeated, for him to 
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- come and help them, and elder Westcott felt 


drawn in «duty ie affection towards this church, 
yet his colleague and church refused to give him 

up—to the great grief of Scituate church and 
elder Westcott. Yet they consented that he 
should attend with them twice a month for the 
present, which he continued to do in part, for 
several years: but residing a distance from 
them, and being often called to funerals, &c. 
they were frequently disappointed. Yet his 
pious labors were much blessed among them, 
and they prospered until September 30, 1809, 
when they unanimously called the author. R. 
Knight, to the pastoral care of the church, who 
was ordained to that office the 19th of October 
following, by elders Westcott, Manchester and 
Sprague. About this time, Foster church re- 
called elder Westcott, who had been instru- 
mental in leading many of the members into the 
faith and ordinances of the gospel, and was 
such a tender and nourishing preacher, that the 
church was much attached to him, and the loss 
of his useful labors felt among them with pecu- 
liar grief, which caused the stripling author to 
tremble for the welfare of the church, who also 


_ felt the affections of a child towards elder Wests 


cott, as a tender father—expecting, needing and . 
desiring his continued assistance. But the 
Lord was with us, and the church travailed in 
peace, love and union, and children were born 
into the kingdom. | Robert Hazard was ordain- 


ed a deacon in the church, in 1810. A refor- 


mation took place, and in the course of three 
years, one hundred and fifty souls were added 
to this-society, when it consisted of two hun- 
dred and seventeen members. Danic]l Sweet and 
Stephen. Fiske were ordained to the deacon’s of- 
fice, November 29, 1815. A gradual increase 
continued until June, 1820, when another hap- 
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py work commenced and in a short time be? 
tween 50 and 60 members were added, and 
though many had died, and numbers removed 
into the western country, this church contained 
270 members: Their Meeting-house had be- 
come ancient and too small to convene the con- 
gregation that usually attended there. In 1821 
they agreed to erect a new and more commodi- 
ous house for public worship, which was effect- 
ed on the same lot were the old house stands; 
and they continued to progress in faith and love. 
_ The Yearly Meeting, was held there September 
8, 1826, when Robert Potter, and Mathew 
Sweet were set apart by ordination to the office 
of deacons in this church, and John Slocum in 
the North-Kingstown church ; this church -at - 
present consists of 1 Flder; 5 Deacons, and 
about 276 members ; perhaps no church, in our © 
land, has ever been blessed, with a quarter de- | 
gree of internal peace and union, than has ever 
been enjoyed in this society, the many voices of — 
lo, here; and lo, there, have never affected them, 
their ministers and members, for upwards of 
one hundred years, have steadily maintained; in 
. faith and practice, the six principles of’ Christ’s 
doctrine, on which they were at first founded: 
Warwick Church.—The earliest records that 
have been preserved of this church, commence 
in 1741, although it is evident that their origin 
was of a much earlier date. Mr? Barrus recog- 
nizes them in 1730; they were established up- 
on Christ’s doctrine, Heb. vi. 1, 2, to which 
they have ever held, and at this time consisted 
of sixty-five members, in regular gospel order, 
under the pastoral care of elder Manasseh Mar- | 
tin and George Wightman deacon. At a church 
meeting, April 26, 1744, present, elder Martin _ 
and brethren, elder Thomas Burlingame; from — 
Providence church, and elder Daniel Fisk, from 


John Hammett to the work of the minis 


ing held’ December 6, 1744, it was 
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Fiast-Greenwich church. John Hammet was 
chosen clerk of said Warwick church; after 
which several members presented a petition to 
said church, for liberty to build a meeting-house 
and organize a separate church at the Fulling- 


mill (so called) in said Warwick, which was not 


granted at that time. The church then ap- 
eon brethren John Wightman, Benjamin 

earce, and John Hammet to meet a commit- — 
tee of Best-Greenwich church in order to set- . 
tle a line between said churches. ‘The above 


named persons were also chosen, to attend the 


yearly meeting to be holden at Swanzey, May 
9, 1744. A number of members of this church, 
residing i in Coventry, presented a petition to a 
church meeting held in Warwick, May 17; 
1744, for liberty to establish a distinct church | 
in said Coventry, under the same faith and prac- 
tice of Warwick church, which was granted. 
It was also agreed at said meeting, to call said 
trys 
as an assistant elder to elder Martin, and Na- 
than Westcott to the office of deacon, to assist 
deacon Wightman, and they were solemnly set 
apart by ordination to their respective duties, 
the 18th of June following, by elders Manasseh 
Martin, Samuel Winsor, Job Mason, Stephen 
Gorton and Daniel Fisk. At a church -meet- 


agreed that 
Benjamin Pearce and wife, Ezrikham Pearce 


and wife, Edward Case and wife, John Bud- 
long, and such others as wish to, have liberty to 
settle a church at said Fulling Mill, in the same 
faith and order as they and the other ee 


churches are formed. From the above date, 
1752, elder Hammet labored with great ae 
and success with this church, and many souls 


were added, as a steady and ’ gradual reforma- 


tion attended them for about eight years, am 
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the church became numerous and very exten- 
sive. At Prudence, East Greenwich, French- 
town, North and South Kingstown, Exeter, 
Nooseneck, and other distant places, many glad- 
ly received the word, by elder Hammet’s min- 
istry, and were baptized and added to this 
church. In May, 1750, at Frenchtown, were 
baptized, with several others, by elder Ham- 
met, Mary Hill and Isabella Sweet, both deaf 
and dumb. Their declaration was made by 
signs, and communicated by an interpreter, to 
admirable and universal satisfaction. But in 
the height of his usefulness, zeal and ministertal 
labors, this eminent servant of Christ was sud- 
denly called to his reward in the church trium- 
phant, on the 28th of December, 1752. This 
was a most solemn event, and caused great 
grief in the church and congregation at large, 
among whom he had labored in dispensing the 
word of life. Elder Martin had now become 
so much impaired by age and infirmities, that 
he was incapable of serving the church, and in 
their destitute situation they called on elder 
John Gorton, pastor of East Greenwich church, 
to watch over and administer the word and or- 
dinances among them. He so far accepted as 
to attend once a month, (on their covenant and. 
communion day) with them, and elder -Elisha 
Greene, from Cranston church, came and 
preached to them oncea month. Elder Manas- 
seh Martin, after a long and laborious life in the 
ministry, adorned with exemplary piety and pa- 
tience, which he spent to the honor of the cause, 
and the upbuilding of his Redeemer’s kingdom, 
went to his reward, March 20, 1754, having 
been pastor of this church between thirty and 
forty years. At a covenant meeting held May 
19th, 1757, the church unanimously called 
Charles Holden to the pastoral care of the 
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church, which he accepted, and was solemnly 
set apart to said fica: June 16th, by, elders 
Samuel Winsor, Thomas Burlingame, Daniel 
Martin, Jehn Gorten and Samuel Albro.. ‘The 
church again revived and flourished, under the 
care of elder. Holden, and many converts join- 


ed.them, and they went on their way, rejoicing 


in the Lord, for many years—growing in num- 
bers, and in grace, and in knowledge, holding 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
Elder Holden at length advancing in years 
and declining in health, they called Benjamin 


‘Sheldon to his assistance in the ministry, and 
he was. duly ordained to said office, June 18, 


1778, by elders ©. Holden, J. Wightman, John 
Gorton: Gand Reuben Hopkins, and the church 


continued to, prosper. 


September. 7, 1782, Abraham ‘Lippitt | was. 


“Ned to the ministerial office, as an assistant 
elder in this church, and ordained to said office, 


October 10th, by elders N. Pearce, J. Gorton, 
and J. Wi ghtman. The church were happily 
united as a body, in faith and love, yet expe- 
rienced trouble from the disorders of some pri- 
vate members, in respect to their. faith and im- 
proper conduct, and a difficulty with elder Pin- 
dleton, and some. of the. Richmond brethren. 


‘Elder Charles Holden deceased January 20, 


1785, after a long and well-spent life-in the ser- 
vice,of God and his people, which he discharg- 
ed in. faithfulness: and. in honor. to the cause, 
and: usefulness. in. the church and among the 
people. Elder Abraham, Lippitt removed into 
the western country about 1793, leaving this 


of the church, February 8, 1794, Samuel | Lit- 
tlefield was unanimously called to the pastoral 
charge, and set apart by ordination the 17th of 
the same month, by elders Stephen. Place, John 
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Williams, John Westcott, and Thomas Man. 
chester. revivals followed, and the 
church travelled in love and peace. John Wa- 
terman, Jr. had served the church for some 
time, in the capacity of deacon. He was call- 
ed by the church, and set apart to that office, 
June 28, 1798: the ordination was performed 
by elders Williams, Westcott and Littlefield. 
They still persevered, and additions were fre- 
quently made: yet, in consequence of repeated 
deaths, and many removing out of the limits of 
the church and receiving letters of dismission, 
their num!er rather diminished. Elder Little- 
field experienced a severe paralytic shock about 
four years past, which disabled him from attend- 
- ing public worship for a considerable time, and 
so affected his speech, that he has not been able. 
to improve in public to the present time, and he 
- remains ina very feeble state of health. The 
church have therefore been dependent on their 
sister churches during said delinquency of their 
worthy pastor. ‘hey have kept up their cove- — 
nant and communion meetings, which have gen- 
erally been attended by elder Pardon Tilling- 
hast—other public gifts cae occasionally sup- 

plied them. Their. number of members are 
abot sixty, and have been nearly stationary for. 
many years, though formerly more than double. 
that number. This church continues stediast 
in the apostle’s doctrine, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayer, and established on the 
pure principles of the doctrine. of Christ, the. 
_ fo ndation of the christian’s, faith and hope. 
They have an ancient meeting hous:, that stanéls 
about eighty rods from the shore, ie the north- 
east part of the old town or village in Warwick, 
pleasantly situated, and the prospect delichtful, 
The yearly meetings have been held there, for — 
many years, in their usual rotation; but their 
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house of worship has gone to decay very much, 
within a few years, and is at present hardly 
suitable to convene in, having stood more than 
one hundred years. They calculate on repair- 
ing it, or building anew one. Their records 
have been the most regularly kept of any that I 
have examined. 

South Kingstown Church.—It evidently ap- 
pears from history, and the records of other 
churches, that an ancient church, of the six 
principle baptist order, was formed in South 
Kingstown, soon after this town was settled, 
under the pastoral care of elder Daniel Everet, 
and was a flourishing church for many years. 
Elder Everet represented this church in the 
great association of churches in that order at 
Newport, in 1729, and continued a delegate in 
that body for many years after. He was a very 
pious and gifted minister. and many united to 
the church under his improvement. The re- 
cords of Warwick church give an account of 
numbers being baptized in South-Kingstown, 
by elder John Hammet, pastor of Warwick 
church, at different times, Sout 1750, who had 
hands laid on them by elder Everet. Doubtless 
many of these joined his church, and that elder 
Hammet assisted him in the ordinance of bap- 
tism, when age and infirmities had rendered 
him incapable of performing that sacred rite. 
I have no particular account of the time of elder 
Everet’s ordination or death, but it appears that 
he was pastor of this church in 1725, and con- 
tinued to serve them in that capacity, ‘until after 
1750, and that elder David Sprague, who was 
ordained a colleague with elder Sweet in North 
Kingstown church, in 1737, having afterwards 
advocated the doctrine of particular election and 
reprobation, and upon the petition of seventy 
members, was dismissed, on that and other ac- © 
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counts, from that church, in 1750, upon which 
he went to South Kingstown, about the time of 
elder Everet’s death, and confused the minds 
of the members by preaching those sentiments 
among them, which caused them much difficul- 
ty, and having no pastor to feed them with the 
sincere milk of the word, nor watchman to 
guard and guide them in keeping the faith and 
ordinances as they were delivered, divisions 
ensued, the church finally fell from their former 
stedfastness, and in time became extinct. bet 
Gloucester Church.—-The records of this 
church, that have come to hand, commence in 
1786—but Vir. Barrus and other accounts, date 
their settlement in 1749. It appears that they 
originated from Smithfield church, which had 
become extensive, and contained four or five 
elders. They were established in the six prin- 
ciple baptist order, under the care of elder Wil- 
liam Bowen, and elder Philemon Hines, and 
Jabez Bowen, deacon, and consisted of about 
forty-five members, mostly set off, by mutual 
agreement, from Smithfield church They had 
the occupancy of one of the meeting houses be- 
longing to the mother church in the village of 
Chepachet, in said Gloucester. They prospered 
under the ministry of their exemplary and faith- 
ful pastor, and erected.a convenient louse for 
public worship, in 1788, about four miles north 
westerly of the said village, and near the centre 
of said Gloucester. Amos Man and Ebenezer © 
Aldrich were ordained deacons in this chureh, 
by elders Hopkins, Gorton and Ballou, June 
18, 1789. It appears that elder Philemon 


Hines deceased about 1790, in an advanced 


age. Silas Howard was ordained to the dea- 


con’s office, October 29, 1795, by elders Place, 
Williams, Westcott and Ballou. The town of 
Gloucester was divided, and their meeting house 
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and most of the members were comprehended 
in the town of Burrillville, and from that time 
it has been denominated the Burrillville church, 
Elder William Bowen closed his useful labors 
about this period. His walk in public and pri- 
vate life, was a pattern of christian patience, 
piety, humility, and soundness in the faith— 
_ firmly settied in, and a zealous and constant 
witness-bearer of the six principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ. 

This church then calledstheir brother N oah 
Millard to the ministerial duties, and he was 
set apart by ordination to the pastoral office, 
and ‘Timothy Dean to the office of deacon, 
October 15, 1806, by elders Manchester, West- 
cott and Sprague, and the church travelled in 
the obedience of faith and love, and members 
were added. It appears that from 1786, to this 
time, about forty-six members were received 
into their fellowship. Elder John Coleby came © 
into the vicinity of this church, and commenced 
preaching. Many, were awakened under his 
improveivent—a reforination succeeded—and a 
society was soon formed in the free will baptist 

order. The Burrillville meeting house needed 
repairs, and the newly-formed society was des- 
titute of a suitable place of public worship. 
‘A mutual agreement was made between them, 
and the church relinquished to said society the 
occupancy of said house, nearly*one half of 
the first days, on condition that said society 
would repair and finish said house. A misun’ 
derstanding took place soon after, between elder 
Millard and deacon Howard, respecting some 
lands, which caused difficulty in the church, in 
which they called for the assistance of obuneel 
from some of the sister churches: but the dif- 
ficulty, perhaps, was never settled to the satis- 
faction of the parties, which obstructed their 
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travel, and impeded their progress, and thé 
church declined for several years, and still con- 
tinies in a low state. ‘Their last returns to the 
yearly meeting enrolled but. thirty standing 
members in the church. Elder Millard has re- 
moved to Uxbridge, Massachusetts, and seldom 
attends with them. 

Cumberland Church.—As we have not db- | 
tained the records of this church, we shall not 
be able to give a very particular account of 
them. It appears that this church was formed 

in 1732, in the full faith and practice of the six 
saiidiytbe of Christ’s doctrine, and that élder 
Josiah Cooke was the first pastor therein that we 
have any account of. He was a man of catidor 
and ability, and dispensed the word with faithful- 
ness, and under his ministry, the church flourish- 
ed and increased. We have no account of thé 
time of his death, bit suppose it to have beén 
about 1780. Elder Nathaniel Cooke succeeded 
elder Josiah in the pastoral charge, and was a 
worthy and judicious leader, and fed his flock 
with the sincere milk of the word, and they grew 
in grace and knowledge under his instruction, 
until he was removed to his reward, perhaps fifty 
years past or upward. Elder Abner Ballou was 
his successor, and led this church in faithfulness, 
but has long since deceased. ‘Since his death, 
they have had no settled pastor. Elder Place 
preached among them about one year: other 
ministers have visited and administered to them 
occasionally : but being left mostly destitute of 
public gifts for several years, they have con- 
sequently scattered. Many have deceased, and 
their numbers diminished: but there still re- 
mains some faithful disciples of Jesus, who hold 
_ their integrity. May the lord of the harvest 
raise up or send forth some faithful laborers in- 
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to that quarter of. his vineyard, and revive hs 
work in the midst of this people. 

Johnston Church.—This church was consti- 
tuted from part of the old baptist church in 
Providence, and elder Samuel Winsor, their 
first pastor, was ordained 1n that church, June 
21, 1759, by elders Job Mason, Russel Mason 
and N athaniel Cook. That church was then 
numerous, and unitedly established in the six 
_ principles of Christ’s doctrine, upon which it 
was founded by the Reverend Roger Williams 
in 1636; but about twenty years after elder 
Winsor took the charge of the church, elder, 
James Manning, then President of Rhode-Isl- 
and. College, removed to Providence, and was 
invited to assist elder Winsor in the ministry— 
_ he residing a distance in the country, could not 
conveniently serve the church in Providence on 
all occasions, and attend his other numerous 
calls. A difficulty soon arose in the church, 
respecting the fourth principle of Christ’s doc- . 
trine, some holding to communion with those | 
that were not under hands, and others not: the 
majority of the members in Providence being 
of the former opinion, and. those in the country 
of the latter: which caused a separation, and 
eighty-seven members, including elder Winsor 
and deacon John Dyer, withdrew from. the 
church in Providence, and set up a separate 
church and communion in Johnston, in 1771, 
and they continued stedfast in the apostle’s doc- 
trine, and in breaking of bread, and in prayer, 
and prospered under the blossitign of the great 
head of the church, and faithful labors of their 
zealous pastor. In 1774 they erected a large 
meeting house in Johnston, about two miles 
west of Providence. In 1780 a glorious refor- 
mation took place among them. and about fifty. 
members were added te them in that ypaty un- - 
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der their venerable and active pastor. ‘Asa 

King, of Cranston, was ordained to the office 
of deacon in the church, in t801, by elders 
‘Thomas Manchester, Samuel Littlefield, and 
Elisha Sprague. Elder Samuel Winsor, who. 
had faithfully and successfully labored in 
Christ’s vineyard about fifty years, and almost 
universally esteemed as an able minister-of the 
new testament, went to his reward, in January, 
1802. Elder Elisha Sprague was called on to 
labor with and administer gospel ordinances 
among them, in April, 1808. Elder Sprague 
settled with this church, and was received as a 
member, September 23, 1809. July 2, 1814, | 
Mr. Edward Mason, a member of Providence 
church, applied to be received as a member m 
this church, whereupon a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire of Providence ehurch re- 
specting his. standing with them, which they rep- . 
resented as faultless, except that he did not 
come to their eommunions. He said that he 
could not commune with them, since they had 

- yoted out the laying on of bands. The John- 
ston church received him jnto. full fellowship. 
Henry Tatem was received into this church, 
February 4, 1816, upon a reeommendation 
from Salem church, and profession of his faith 
in the six principles of Christ’s doctrine, and 
submission to’ the ordinance of hands. Upon 
the petition of a number of the members of 
this church, to be set off and constituted a sepa- 
rate. church in Cranston, it was agreed in 
church meeting, June 15, 1816, that said peti- — 
tion be granted, and that the subscribers thereto, 
amounting: to- eighteen members, be set off. and 
incorporated into a church state, as a sister 
church in the: fellowship. April 1, 1820: Vo- 
ted, that this church do ratify the withdrawal 
of our sister church in Cranston from elder EI. 
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T'atem, and all those that hold with him. Dea- — 
con Asa iXing deceased June 3, 1521. Benja- 
min Sweet and Stephen Sweet were set et 
to the office of ve tag in the church, August 
1821; ordination performed by elders 
Sprague, P. Tillinghast and R. Knight. Eider 
Elisha Sprague deceased September 3, 1825. 
The church being again left destitute of a 
watchman, application was made by their mes- 
sengers to the yearly meeting, for assistance, u 
on which said meeting appointed elder Thomas 
‘Tillinghast to attend their covenant and commu- 
nion meetings, and administer gospei! ordinances 
to them. Deacon Stephen Sweet has com- 
menced preaching, and has a promising gift of 
being: an useful laborer in the vineyard. The 
church, from its first settlement, have steadily 
adhered to the six principles of the doctrine of 
Christ: have passed through trying scenes and 
discouraging seasons: yet have remained un- 
shaken in/the faith, being built upon the founda- 
tion of the prophets and the apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 
The church, at present, consists of about sixty- 
_ four members, united in faith and love, and ap- 
ear engaged in religion. Elder William C. 
Manchester has removed into their vicinity, and 
labors among them in the ministry, so that they 
are well supplied with gifts. Some have been 
lately added to them, and there is great atten- 
tion to the-word, and a prospect of a reforma- 
tion. 
Coventry Church, was organised October 14, 
1762, on the foundation of the six principles of 
Christ’s doctrine, Heb. vi. 1, 2, composed of a 
number of members from distant administrators 
of the same faith and practice, desiring to main- 
tain their in gospel order, and situated 
where it was not convenient for them to attend 
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other meetings in the same fellowship, saw fit 
to embody themselves into a church state, con- 
sisting of 26 members. In 1763, they made 
choice of Mr. Timothy Greene for their pastor, 
and Williain King to serve them in the deacon’s 
office. They were both solemnly set apart by 
ordination, Sept. 1, 1763, by elders Samuel 
Albro, Charles Holden and Reuben Hopkins. 
Thus united, they went on their way rejoicing, 
and the. Lord added to their number. Elder 
Greene removed to the westward 1770, and de- 
ceased abottt 1780: being now destitute of a 
weather watchman, they called on elder Reu- 
ben Hopkins, pastor of Scituate church, to 
watch over them and administer the word and 
ordinancesamong them. ‘Thomas Whaley was 
cailed on and set apart by ordination to the of- 
fice of deacon in the church, June 25. 1776, by 
elders Hopkins, J. Pindleton and James Wizht- 
man. In 1782, Mr. Thomas Manchester was 
called on to tuke’the watoh and care of the 
church; he accepted the call, and on the 12th 
of September, in said year was solemnly or- 
dained to the pastoral office by elders Hopkins, 
Nathan Pierce jana John Gorton. The church at 
this time contained about seventy-five members, 
enjoying mueh love, peace and harmony, striv- 
ing together for the faith of the gospel. Elea- 
zar Burlingaine was chosen and set apart to the 
office of deacon, June 26, 1788, by elders 
Pearce, Hopkins, Wightman and Manchester, 
and they increased in numbers, and manifested 
a growth in grace and knowledge and an un- 
common uniformity in sentiment and soundness 
_ in the faith. Their meeting house became de- 
cayed and the congregation too large to be ac- 
commodated in it. They therefore erected a_ 


commodious house for public worship in 1797, 
near the site where their old house stood, on a 
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large plain, near the south side of said town, 
and still retains the ancient name of may-pole 
root meeting house. Pardon Tillinghast, Esq. 
of Frenchtown in East Greenwich, was chosen 
by the church and set apart to the office of dea- 
con by ordination, September, 1811, by elder 
Preserved Pearce, Richard Knight and Thom- 
as Manchester. The church.still increasing, 
amounted-to 180 members. In October, 1515, 
Benedict Johnson and Thomas Tillinghast (son 
of said Pardon) were ordained deggons in the 
church by elders John Westcott,” R. Knight 
and T. Manchester, when through the blessing 
of the great head of the church and labours of 
love and zeal in the flock, they had increased to 
250 members. Deacon Pardon ‘Tillinghast and 
Doct. Thomas Tillinghast (brothers) had im- 
proved their gifts in the public mmistry to accep- 
tance and prosperity in the cause, for a consid- 
erable time, and were called by the church and 
solemnly ordained to the ministerial office, and 
John Wood a deacon, by elders Record Heath, 
J. Westcott and R. Knight, May 30, 18t6, and 
travelling in the strength of their redeemer, and 
in the unity of the spirit, many souls were ad- 
ded, and this church now consisted of 300 mem- 
bers. In July, 1817, John Joslin and William 
Stovier were ordained to the work of the minis- 
try. ‘The cause prospered and many precious 
souls united with them. In 1821, it contained 
460 members, when elder Wm. Stovier- remov- 
ed to Abbington, in Pennsylvania, and organ- 
ised a church consisting of a number of mem- 
bers of this church, some of Scituate. ehurch 
and others in the same fellowship, having pre- 
viously removed into that vicinity. William C. 
Manchester, -youngest son of elder Thomas 
Manchester, and a member of this:church had 
removed to West Greenwich, near the Connec- 
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ticut line and commenced preaching to general 
acceptance; a branch of this church resided in 
that vicinity and the easterly part of Connecti- 
cut. The people gathered—a meeting house 
was erected in 1822, and Wm. C. Manchester 
was ordained to the work of the ministry there- 
in, Aug. 22, a few weeks after, said house was 
raised by elders T Manchestef, J. Westcott, 
VR. Knight and P Tillinghast, and a church 
constituted denominated the West Greenwich 
church, consisting of said branch. June 19, 
1823, deacon Thomas Tillinghast was ordained” 
to the ministerial office, and William P. Place 
‘to the office of deacon in this church by elders 
Thomas Manchester, J. Westcott, R. Knight, 
_ John Gardner and P. Tilli nghast. This church 
still continues to progress in in the faith and path- 
way of obedience, and have been very success- 
ful in raising up labourers in the ministry, no 
less than six of its members were ordained to 
the sacred work in the space of about seven 
years, and generally zealous and active, not 
only in feeding the hungry, strengthening the 
weak, comforting the afflicted, confirming in the 
faith ‘the doubting and desponding, consoling 
the mourners and warning the impenitent, in 
their own congregations and vicinities, but also 
in supplying and watering with their gifts, dis- 
tant and destitute churches. Elder Thomas 
Manchester, though about eighty years of age, 
still retains and employs his abilities in dispens- 
ing the word of life, watching over, feeding and 
guarding his numerous flock, which has enga- 
ged his attention for more than half a century, | 
and in his old age has the satisfaction of seeing 
the travail of the Redeemer’s soul, and the 
fruit of his labors abundantly blessed in the nu- 
merous circle of his posterity, relatives, friends 
and acquaintances; and though many of their 
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members have been embodied with those socie- 
ties formed out of this church, and many have 
gone to their reward, they are yet numerous, 
and include five ordained elders, four deacons, 
- and about three hundred and forty members. 
They have ever maintained a regular gospel 
discipline, and a firm adherence to the six prin- 
ciples of the doctrines of Christ and his apos- 
tles, taking the word of God, on all occasions, 
for the man of their counsel - making it their | 
only rule of faith and practice: holding forth 
the free and full salvation of God, through the 
atoning blood of the Lamb that tasted death 
for every man, and through his rich love and 
precious promises, strengthening the saints 
encouraging the seeking soul—inviting sinners 
to the gospel feast, and warning them of their 
danger in rejecting the counsel of God, and of- 
fer of mercy, against themselves, as the only © 
way to destruction ; and exhorting one another 
to be faithful unto death, as the only sure wey 
to eternal life and immortal glory. 

P..S. Elder Thomas Tillinghast, who has 
lingered for about four years, has expired since 
the foregoing account was written. He deceas- 
ed on Sunday, July 16, 1826. He was the som 
of the late Thomas Tillinghast, Esq. in that 
part of East Greenwich called Frenchtown. 
He was an amiable, promising youth, re- 
ceived a good education, and was early placed 
to the study of physic with Dr. Turner, in the 
village of East Greenwich, where he made 
great proficiency, and soon after his studies 
were accomplished, and he engaged im the line 
of his profession, he became a very useful phy- 
sician,' and had an extensive circle. He em- 
braced religion at the age of about 36 years, 
anid was a very zealous and useful member, gift- 
ed in prayer and exhortation. He commenced 
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preaching at about forty, years of age, to great 
usefuluess and acceptanee,,. He was a man of 
uncommon engagedness in devotion—-seldom 
speaking in public without producing tears of 
his own, and that of his hearers. He was tru-— 
ly a physician, administering the healing balm, 
both to the distressed body and the sin-sick, 
_ wounded soul. He was universally esteemed 
as a tender and faithful warner of the careless 
and impenitent—a consoling and encouraging 
friend to the weeping, afflicted mourner—a 
strengthener and. comforter of the weak, de- 
sponding, tempted christian: feeding them with | 
the sincere milk of the word of life, and the 
wine of the kingdom. He has left a pious and 
amiable bosom friend in life, and many vir- 
tuous, respectable and promising children, and 
a numerous eircle of relatives, friends and 
brethren in the Lord, to lament their irrepara- 
ble loss: yet comforted with his manifestations 
of a glorious hope in death, in meeting all the 
faithful in Christ Jesus, ‘in uportal glory. 
Foster Church.—As we have not had the op- 
portunity of perusing the records of this church, 
we can give but a short, and perhaps an inaceu- 
rate account of them. It appears that this 
church was anciently in connection with the 
calvinistic baptist churches: that they separa- 
ted from them about 1780, and formed them- 
selves into a church, in the ancient order of 
baptists, holding to and practising the six prin- 
ciples of Christ’s doctrine, under the pasto- 
 toral care of elders John Williams and John 
Westcott, and flourtshed and increased for 
many years. ‘They erected a commodious 
meeting house, about 1790, in a compact part 
of the town of Foster, called Hopkins’ Mills, 
on a very elevated site. They united with the 
yearly meeting, in 1791, and have continued 
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stedfast in the apostle’s doctrine. Their pas- 
tors have both been*able ministers of the new 
testament, and are still living, though in an ad- 
vanced age, being each between eighty and 
ninety years of age. Elder Williams has 
preached but seldom, for several years. Elder 
Westcott still continues his labors in the minis- 
try, generally every Sabbath, and attends many 
funerals. He lives such distance from the 
_ body of his church, and the usual place of their 
meetings, that he ‘seldom attends with them. 
Many of their members have deceased, and 
many have removed their residence to the west- 
ward, and other places, whereby their church 
shave become diminished, and but few assemble. 
Their returns have not exceeded forty mem- 
bers, for several years, and the church is at 
present in rather a low state. 

Gloucester Second Church.—We have not 
been favored with the records of this church, 
and can give but a very imperfect account of 
them. It however appears that this church was 
organized about 1780, in the south-westerly 
part of Gloucester, and northerly part of Fos- 
ter. It appears that elder Stephen Place was 
instrumental in gathering this church, and was 

ordained their pastor at their first settlement : 
_ under whose eminent talents as a gospel minis- 
ter the church grew in knowledge and numbers 
for several years. But elder Place being an 
eloqnent preacher, and of a roving mind, and 
his gifts much admired, he was frequently. invi- 
ted to attend meetings a distance from his 
church, and often left them for weeks together. 
The church thought themselves neglected, and 
some other difficulties arising among them, they 
rather declined. After some years, elder Place 
left his church, and removed to Springfield, in 


the State of Massachusetts, about 1792, where 
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he continued a few years, and wathoend a 
church. It has been observed that elder Da- 
vid Corpe removed from the Fulling’ Mill 
church into the north-west part of this State, in 
1794, and elder Place being gone to Spring- 
field, elder Corpe was called to the pastoral 
care of this church, wherein he continued until 
his death, about 1807. Elder Place returned, — 
and a reconciliation and re-union was effected 
between him and this church, in 1801, which 
continued but a short time. Elder Place has 
since moved from place to place, and now lives 
in Gloucester, some miles north of his former 
church. He is very aged and infirm, and sel- 
dom preaches. ‘This church, being thus de- 
prived of their pastors, dwindled and scattered, 
some joining other churches, &c. 5 and al- 
though a number yet remains, yet their visibili- 
ty as a church has almost disappeared for seve- 
ral years. 

East-Greenwich Church.— Like many oth- 
ers, the origin of this church cannot be traced 
from their records. It appears that elder Dan- - 
iel Fisk, son of elder Samuel Fisk, of Scituate, 
was pastor of this church, and John Corpe, Jr. 
their deacon, in 1743, and the church consisted 
of fifty-three members at that time, and were 
established in the faith and practice of the six 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, as in Heb. 
vi. |, 2. Elder Fisk was a pious, faithful and — 
able. minister of the new testament—sound in— 
said doctrine, and much esteemed, and faithful 
unto death, which removed him (we trust) to 
Saar that remains for thepeople of God, in 
175 
_ ‘The church then called John Gorton to the 
work of the ministry, and he was set apart to 
_ the pastoral office of the church, by ordination, 


September 6, 1753. Elder Gorton was a very 
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worthy minister, well established in the faith, 
and gifted in the word, discipline, &c. exempla- 
ry in life and serious deportment. 
_ Under his care the church flourished, and many 
- souls were added to them. John Arnold was 
- ealled to the office of deacon, and set apart by 


ordination, October 10, 1782. Elder Gorton 
_ Closed his long and useful labors in his church 


- and the ministry, and went to his reward, June | 


_ 6, 1792—having faithfully served the society 
and the public at large, in the ministry, to good 
- acceptance and general satisfaction, about forty 
- years. Deacon Arnold removed to the western 
- eountry in 1804, upon which the church called 
and set apart to that office, by ordination, Ben- 

jamin Gorton, October 27, 1804. The church 
being left destitute of a teacher and administra- 
tor, by the demise of their venerable elder, J. 
Gorton, called on elder Thomas Manchester, 
and his church at Coventry, for assistance. 
They consented, and elder Manchester so far 
took the watch and cate of said church, as to 


_- attend their covenant and communion meetings, 


and admmister the word and ordinances to 
them, which he continues to perform to this 
day, and for many years was appointed one of 
their representatives to the yearly meeting. 
Squire Millard was chosen their clerk in 1781, 
and served the church in that capacity, with 
honor to himself and universal satisfaction to 
the church, until his death, January 2, 1820. 
His grand-son, Augustus G. Millard, succeed- 
ed him in the clerk’s office, and centinues there- 
in to the present time—from whom the author 


has very obligingly received the substance of 


this account, being an extract from their re- 
cords. ‘Their worthy and faithful deacon, B. 
Gorton, is still living and capable of serving the 
though advanced in years. This 
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church has enjoyed much love, concord and 
peace, in their fellowship, and have ever been 
firmly attached to the foundation principles on 
which they were first settled. ‘There has been 
nearly two hundred members joined them, since 
our first account of the church, in 1743, and 
their numbers are exactly the same now as at 
that time, being 53. 

Fulling Mill Church. The first church or- 
ganized in this place, was in 1744, and com- 
posed of a number of members from Warwick 
church, and some from the church at East 
Greenwich, set off by mutual consent, and set- 
tled in the six principles of Christ’s doctrine. 
They called and ordained Benjamin Pearce for 
their pastor, and prospered for a, considerable 
time. They erected a commodious house for 
public worship, on an eminence east of the vil- 
lage of Aponaug, and near the cove, which 
commanded an extensive prospect of this vil- 
lage, river, islands, and surrounding country. 
But elder Pearce at length changed his. senti- 
ments on doctrinal points, which caused much 
trouble, difficulty and confusion in the church, 
which wasted and diminished their numbers, 
and it was finally dissolved, and their meeting 
house wert to decay for many years. After 
the close of the revolutionary war, David 
Corpe a member of East Greenwich church, 
commenced preaching to acceptance—was or- 
dained to the ministerial office, and a part of 
said church set off by mutual agreement, and 
constituted a distinct church at said Fulling | 
Mill, on the aforesaid principles, under the pas- 
toral care of said Elder Corpe, about 1792. 
The old meeting house was repaired, and they 
_ progressed for a number of years. But elder 
Corpe becoming advanced in years, and reduc- . 
ed in property, left the church, and removed to. 
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an estate which he held in the north-west part 
of the State. The church in this place being 
thus left destitute of a pastor again, . the yearly 
meeting appointed elder ‘THomas Spooner to 
supply them once a month with his gifts: but 


they dwindled, and were dissolved in 1805, and 


the remaining members united with other 
churches in the fellowship. 


Cranston Churches.—It has already been ob- 


served, that elder Thomas Burlingame, co-pas- 
tor with elder Winsor in the old church at 
Providence in 1733, went out and gathered a 
society in Cranston, and had the care of them 
for many years. It appears, in that collection 
of brethren, that some were members of Provi- 
dence church, and some of Warwick, and that 
elder Bailingame and elder Holden attended 
with them alternately, -until both these faithful 
ministers became aged and infirm, when they 
advised this band to eis themselves into a sep- 
arate church—whereupon twenty-five brethren 


and: sisters met in conference on the subject, 


May 28th, 1764, and agreed to unite in ea 
state, and nominated ewio of their members, 
viz. Elisha Greene and Charles Rhodes, and 
unanimously called them for their pastors, Jo- 
seph Stone for their deacon, and Jeremiah 
Knight for their clerk, and sent requests to the 
churches of Providence and Warwick for a 


friendly dismission of such as belonged with | 


them, and called to their assistance elders Bur- 
lingame, Holden and John Gorton, in organiz- 
ing the church, and ordaining the candidates to 
their respective offices, on the 30th of July, 
1764, which was attended to and performed by 
said elders, according to appointment, by fast- 
ing, prayer and laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery: and they were established on the 
foundation principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
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as in Heb. vi. 1, 2, at their own request, and in 
fellowship with all the churches that maintain 
and practise in gospel order the six principles of 
Christ’s doctrine—and they went on their way 
rejoicing in the apostle’s doctrine, and in break~ 
ing of bread, and in prayer, and the Lord add- 
ed to their number about thirty members in the 
space of ten years. They erected a meeting 
house in the south part of the town, about four . 
miles from Providence. But the day of adver- 
sity is set over against the day of prosperity. 

In 1766, elder Rhodes fell from his stedfastness 
in faith and practice, which caused much trouble 
and difficulty in the church, and after admo- 
nitions and exhortations to him from the church, 
to repent of his errors and return, without ef- 


fect, they withdrew their fellowship frem him : 


and his conduct being laid before the general 
association in that order, held in elder ‘Thurs- 
ton’s meeting house at N ewport, on September 
following, by the messengers, and his breaking 
covenant with the churches and brethren, the 
association withdrew all spiritual fellowship 
from him, and revoked all the authority which 
he received by his ordination to act in a minis- 


terial capacity. Deacon Stone some time after 


changed his sentiments, and left the fellowship. 
Elder Greene became aged, wavering and un- 
stable in principle, the church became confused 
and scattered, and finally dissolved. ‘The last 
entry of a church meeting on their records was 
in November, 1793, about fifty years after they 
were first gathered by elder Burlingame, and 
twenty-nine after the church was organized. 
Some of the members returned to Warwick 
church, some to Providence, and some joined 
other churches, and some of them remained m > 
their forlorn situation. 
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Cranston Church, 2d.—This church was set 
off from Johnston church, by mutual consent, 
and organized a distinct society, June 5, 1516, 
consisting of about eighteen members, under 
the pastoral care of elder Henry ‘Tatem, a 
young preacher from Salem, Massachusetts, 
who, after becoming acquainted with the faith 
and practice of the six principle baptist church- 
es, publicly made profession of his faith there- 
in, offered himself to Johnston church, and was 
received into fellowship by submiasion to laying 
hands. He received the pastoral office, 
and Anthony Potter the office of deacon in this 
church, by ordination. Elder Tatem zealous- 
ly supported the six principles of Christ’s doc- 
trine in his preaching and practice, about three 
years, and the church flourished and increased 
during that) period to the number of seventy-one 
members: when, at the yearly meeting in John- 
ston, September, 1819, he withdrew fellowship 
from them, and went again into the open com- 
munion plan, and most of his church followed 
him. After various attempts to reclaim them 
proving abortive, the remaining part of the 
church that continued stedfast in their former 


profession, faith and practice, withdrew their — 
fellowship from elder ‘Tatem, and those that- 


went off with him, and being left destitute of a 
pastor, they applied to the yearly meeting for 
e@ssistance ; and a council from that body met 
with them, October 28, 1819, and confirmed 
them as the Cranston church, consisting of 

deacon Anthony Potter, and about fifteen mem- 
bers, and they contined their travail in peace 


and ky through the assistance of ministerial 


gifts fronts the sister churches, attending with 
them twoSabbaths in each month ;_ and in keep- 
ing up their covenant and communion meetings, 
at their meeting house in Cranston, and canal 
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ably thereto appointed elders "Thomas Man- 


date, proceed 
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fons were made unto them. Deacon Anthon’ 


Potter deceased February 9, 1822, after whic 
Benjamin Potter served them as deacon, until 
September, 1823, when he was unanimously 


called by the church, and ordained to that of- 


fice in yearly meeting at said Cranston—since 
which they have continued stedfast in the apos- 
tle’s doctrme, and in breaking of bread and in 
prayer, and additions have been made unto 
them. ; 
Urbridge Church.—This church was consti- 
tuted September 6, 1826, mostly by members 


of Burrillville church, set off by mutual con- 


sent, together with some others embodying with 
them in church order, in said Uxbridge, in the 


county of Worcester and State of Massachu- 


setts, and at said time they selected and called 
Ahaz Aldridge. (one of their members, and 
formerly a member of the six principle baptist 
church in Cranston) for their pastor, and pre- 
sented a request to the yearly meeting held at 
Scituate in said month, to be received as a 
branch of that body, and also requesting the 
yearly meeting to appoint a suitable number of 
elders to attend with them as, council for the 
exainination of said candidate, on the Sth of 
November following, and to perform the ordi- 
dination on the 9th, if thought expedient The 
yearly meeting granted their request, and agree- 


chester, Richard Knight, Pardon Tillinghast, 
Thomas Tillinghast, and John Gardner, for 
said purpose, who all attended the council, ex- 


cept elder Manchester, and after examining the 


foundation principles of said society. ard find- 
ing them settled upon the principles of Christ’s 
doctrine, as in Heh. vi. I, 2, and being satisfied 
with the qualifications of the proposed candi-. 

ya to set apart the said Ahaz, at—. 
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Uxbridge, by ordination, to the pastoral office, 
in the following order: elder Pardon Tillinghast 
addressed & numerous and attentive audience, 
from Micah iii. Ist; elder Gardner address- 
ed the throne of grace in the consecrating pray- 
er and laying on of hands; and elder Knight 
gave the charge and_ right hand of fellowship, 
and this little band rejoiced in the accomplish- 
ment of their happy union, and ‘a prospect of 
‘Increase appeared among them. 

Swanzey Church.—This_ church originated 
from a number of the old baptist people remov- 
- ing into that town, from Providence and other 
places, previous to 1680, at which time they set | 
up public worship, through the help of gifted — 
brethren. They were formed into a uarch, 

established upon the six principles of Christ’s 

doctrine, which was the second baptist church 
settled in Massachusetts. Thomas Barnes, one 
of their members, was called and ordained pas- 
tor of this thabah in 1693, and was much es- | 
teemed in his office until his death, June 8, 
1706. Samson Mason, then a principal mem- 
ber in this church, was a soldier in Cromwell’s 

army; he came over to America at the resto- 
ration of Charles II. and settled in Rehoboth, 
and his posterity is supposed to be as numerous 
in this country, and perhaps has produced as_ 
many gospel ministers as that of any other man 
that came over in those tines. His sons were 
- Noah, Samson, James, John, Samuel, Joseph, 

Isaac, Pelatiah and Benjamin. Isaac Mason 
was ordained their deacon at the ordination of 
elder Barnes, and remained in that station until 
his death, January 25, 1742. His brother Jo- 
seph was ordained their pastor in July, 1709, 
ani filled his office with zeal and ability, and to 
general satisfaction, and the church grew in 
- grace and multiplied in numbers, under the 
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nourishing gifts of their faithful pastor. Elder 
Mason deceased May 19, 1745. John Peirel 


was ordained his colleague, and Melatiah Mar- 
tin deacon, October 19, 1715, and discharged 
the duties of his ministry with much faithful- 
ness and usefulness, until taken away by death, 
September 8, 1750. Each of these pastors 
lived to the age of about ninety years, and their 


. Memory is precious to their posterity. Job 


Mason, son of Pelatiah, was called and ordain- 
ed to the pastoral office May 22, 1738. His 
character as a judicious man, an able minister, 
and an.exemplary and pious christian, stood 
high in the estimation of his extensive acquain- 
tance. He fell asleep July 17, 1775. His 
brother, Russel Mason, was ordained his co- 
pastor, November 2, 1752. ‘They were sound, 
faithful and eminent ministers of the gospel. and 
lived to a great age, and were highly esteemed 
through life, as pious and useful laborers in 
Christ’s vineyard. Benjamin Mason was or- 
dained colleague to the last survivors of these 
brethren, September 15, 1784, by elders James 
Manning, Gardner Thurston and Russel Ma- 
son. John Mason was called and ordained 
March 26, 1788, to take the pastoral care of a 
branch of this church in Dartmouth. Philip 
Slade was called and ordained to the ministe- 
rial office, October 15, 1788, by elders Russel 
Mason, John Mason and Benjamin Mason. 
Benjamin Salisbury was ordained their deacon, 
January 16, 1794. William Eddy and David 
Mason were ordained deacons in this church, | 
June 29, 1796. Elder Russel Mason deceas- 
ed January 11, 1799, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age, after a long, laborious and useful life 
in the ministry, which he adorned with meek- 
ness, piety, patience and faithfulness in the 
cause of his redeemer. ‘This was a large and 
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flourishing church for many years, and enjoyed 
as much love and union perhaps, as any other 
_ society. It has been remarkably fruitful in 
raising up useful ministers. A few years past, 
_ this society consisted of between three and four 
hundred members. All their elders were de- 
ceased, except elder Slade, who had become 
infirm in health, and often ck to attend his 
appointments, when the door of indulgence was 
Opened to ministers of other denominations to 
shay a in their meeting house. An elder Tay- 
Tor, from the eastward, of the free will open 
¢ommunion baptists, frequently preached with 
them during the debility of elder Slade, and be- 
ing a man of eloquence and influence, drew 
many of the members of this ancient stedfast 

church to his sentiments A degree of enthu- 
siasm was excited and prevailed among the 
and a majority of the members that usually at 
te ded, forsook their former worthy pastor (that 
had been a faithful and zealous Father in Israel] 
for many years, not only in administering spirit- 
ual nourishment to their souls, and always at- 
tentive to their calls, but abundantly supplied the 
needy with temporal blessings) and united with 
elder Taylor: and although the meeting house 
lot was given expressly for the use of those that 
held and practised the six principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, as in Heb. vi. 1 and 2, and their 
large and ancient meeting house built ‘and main- 
tained solely for that people, yet elder Taylor 
and those with him took possession of and oc- 
cupied it, to the exclusion of elder Slade and 
those brethren with him that continued stedfast — 
in their former faith and practice—which reduc- 
ed, confused and scattered this ancient, nume- 
rous and respectable church, and has so a ot 
burdened and broken the spirits and prospects 0 


_ elder Slade, that only he, deacon Benjamin 
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Luther, deacon Ellery Wood, and about fifty 


or sixty members, continue their feilowsiip and 
travail in their ancient order. ‘There Lad been 
a great revival in this church, and many young 
protessors added thereto, that had had but little 
experience in church- discipline and gospel or- 
der, when this unhappy division commenced, 
and elder Slade’s health was sv impaired at that 
time, that he was unable to attend with them, 
to instruct and lead them. but those that re- 
mai: with him appear to enjoy a good degree 
of spiritual comfort, peace and love. 
Durtmouth Church —It appears that this 
church was established about 1684, upon the 
six priuciples of Christ’s doctrine. ‘This was 
the seventh baptist church formed in America, 
and under the: pastoral care of elder Hugh Mo- 
-sier, who was succeeded in the pastoral office by 
elder Aaron Davis. ‘Their meeting had been in 
Dartmouth, where some of the members resided, 
some in Tiverton, and others in Little Comp- 
ton. Their meeting was afterwards removed 
to Tiverton, which had been taken possession 
of by Massachusetts, and held under their juris- 
diction until 1741. Elder Philip Tabor was 
the successor of elder Davis, in the care of . 
this church, and they suffered much _ persecu- 
tion and many trials, fer opposing the ministe- 
rial taxation and tyrannical usurpations of the 
clergy in that state—for which elder ‘Tabor and 
three others were seized, May 25, 1723, and 
confined in prison eighteen months, until an 
agent went to England; and procured jn order 
for their release from the King and council. 
Elder Tabor was a representative from this 
church to the yearly meeting jn that order, for 
many years, until he finshed his course with 
joy, in November, 4752, after a long and use- 
ful ministry, in which he was much esteemed. 
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David Round, a native of Rehoboth, succeed. 
ed him in the ministry, and was ordained to the 
esyaioe office, 1755, and administered to them 
or many years, and was a very pious and faith- 
ful man. Elder Benjamin Sheldon was his 
successor in the pastoral office. In May, 1775, 
this church called to his assistance Peleg Bur 
roughs, a member and preacher in the six prin 
ciple baptist church in Newport. He was or 
dained pastor of this church, April 13, 1780 
A happy revival commenced among them, and 
about one hundred members were added “ 
them in two years. Elder Burroughs was a 

exemplary and able minister, and continued 
with this church until his death in 1800. Hi 

successor was elder Benjamin Peckham, fron 
Newport, who settled with them in 1801, and 
in 1805 a refreshing season was experienced in 
this church, when one hundred members were 


added thereto. We have no late account of 


them, as they have not united with the present 
yearly meeting. | 

. Rehoboth Churches.—The first baptist church 
in this town was gathered by elder John Comer, 
who, as has been observed, was called to 
preach there, while he was administering to the 
six principle baptist church in Newport, as col- 
league with elder Wightman, which call he ac- 
cepted—and obtaining a dismission from that 
church, he removed to Rehoboth n August, 


~-. 1732, where he commenced preaching, and as 


many as gladly received the word, and expe- 
rienced a saving knowledge of the truth, were 
baptized, and a church was established in this 
- town in January following, in the six principle 
baptist order, under his pastoral care, with 
whom he labored with such success, assi- 
duity and zeal, that many. were awakened, 
and sought the Lord, untijthey found him to 
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be ‘precious to their souls, and numbers were 
added unto them. In November following, he 
baptized fifteen persons in one day, and in the 
course of a year from the commencement of 


. this church, it contained about one hundred 


members, In addition to his ministerial duties 
with them, he travelled, preached and baptized 
in many other places. In these saphena la- 
bors, his strength became exhausted, his health 
declined, a consumption seized upon his vitals, — 
and terminated his labors, May 23, 1734, in 

the splendor of his days and bright prospects 
of usefulness in life, before he arrived ‘to the 
thirtieth year of his age. Nathaniel Millard 
succeeded him, and was ordained June 24, 
1736: but his principles and coduct proved 
afterwards corrupt, and he was dis‘iissed in 
1742. Elder Samel Maxwell was then called 
to their assistance, and was installed their pas- 
tor in October, 1745. But he was seduced in 
about three years, to preach for the congrega- 
tional ministers, who had greatly oppressed the 
baptists, and he was dismissed. This church 
being unfortunate in the selection of their late 
pastors, and being left destitute and under pow- 
erful opposition, (their last pastor taking up the 
pen against them) they became discouraged, 
scattered, and almost lost their visibility, but 
was afterwards revived, through the instrumen- 
tality of a calvinistic baptist minister, and they 
united with that people. 

Another church was founaed in this town, 
upon the six principles of Christ’s doctrine, as 
in Heb. vi. 1, 2, February 8. 1753. This 
church at first consisted’ of between thirty and 
forty members of the six principle baptist 
church in Swanzey, who resided in that quar- 
ter. and were set off by mutual agreement, and 
constituted under the pastoral care of elder 
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Daniel Martin, who was ordained at the afore- 
said time. <A few years alter, Nathan Pierce 
was ordained his colleague. Elder Martin 
continued a: faithful minister until he came to 
_ his grave in a good old eze, like a shock of 
corn fully ripe. Elder Pierce continued to 
serve them, and was an able minister of the 
_ Tew testament, sound in the faith, deep in the 
mysteries of godliness—a firm supporter of the 
principles of Christ’s doctrine—a plain, power- 
ful, comprehensive and feeling preacher, and 
faithful unto death, which removed him to his 
reward in 1794, in an advanced age. Under 
his ministry-the church grew in grace, in num- 
bers, and in the knowleuage of the truth. El- 
der Thomas Seamans had been colleague with 
elder Pierce for many years. He continued to 
_ serve them in the ministry until age and infirmi- 
_ ties prevented his labors in the vineyard. He 
died Dec. 1826, in one hundred and fifth year of 
his age. Preserved Pierce and Philip Pierce, 
brothers, were ordained colleagues with elder 
_ Seamans, about 1800, and the church grew and 
flourished under the faithful labors of their zeal- 
- ous pastors. Elder Philip Pierce left the church 
and removed into the western country, soon after 
he was ordained — Elder Preserved has been a 
-gonnd, pious and useful minister, for many 
years. They had a revival among them a few 
years past, when numbers joined the church, 
This church has steadily persevered in the prin- 
_ ciples of Christ’s doctrine, and have been hap- 
ply united in love and peace, until lately— 
owing to a family difficulty between elder 
Pierce and his wife, whom he lately married, 
which caused the elder so much grief and 
trouble, that it - rendered him incapable of 
preaching, and finally ended in a separation. 
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~They keep up their meetings and maintain thetr 
travail. ‘Their present number of members Is 
about one hundred and twenty-six: 

Another church originated ‘from a branch of 
the one aforesaid, and was settled in the ‘afore- 
said order, April 4, 1789, and deacon Aaron 
Wheeler and Sylvester Round were ordained 
_ pastors therein, on the 20th of that month. 

‘This was denominated the Rehoboth ‘North 
church, and ‘has been a society united in har- 
mony. Eider Wheeler was.‘a man of 
parts, and a sound, able and pious: minister. 
He deceased about 1S00.. Elder‘ Round con- 
tinued to preside over and feed his © fi k, for 
many years He was a very ‘gifted, * juent 
‘and animating prescher, and faithfully 
with this church, until his death, “abso one 
year past. This society was never numerots, 
and for several years it has not exceeded forty 
members. A Mr. Kelton,’ I am informed, as 
their present minister. ~ 

Groton Church.—As the old six” principle 
baptists established the earliest baptist church- 
es in Rhede-Island, they also planted the fifst — 
baptist churches in Connecticut! ‘Elder Valen- 
“tine Wightman, one’of the ministers in the old 
baptist church in North Kingstown, R. I. re- 
moved to Groton ‘in Connecticut, in 1705, 
-where he gathered a church in that year, and 
became its pastor. This church soon joined 
the connexion of the old general association of 
‘ baptist churches ‘in ‘Rhode-Island, &c. in this 
order, and continued therein for many years. 
Elder Wightman, with other messengers, at- 


tended their gréat association in Newport, in 
1729. “Elder ‘Wightman, it appears, was an 
able, zealous and exemplary minister, sound in 
the faith, and successful in his labors. He was 
the first that preached in 


. and gathered members, and laid the. foundation 
. ef that church. His church flourished and was 
respectable, though planted in a land greatly _ 
opposed to the baptists—under a governient 
untriendly to their prosperity, and. even their ex- 
istence withn their limits ; and though they ex- 
perienced many trials and much opposition, and 
was the only baptist church in that colony, for 
| twenty years, yet. they persevered and prosper- 
_ed, and.many were added unto them. LE Jder 
_ Wightman finished his course with joy, and laid 
_down his head in a bright hope of a better res- 
_urrection, in 1747. Elder Daniel fiske suc- 
_ceeded him in the pastoral care of this church. 
He served them seven or eight years, when 
Timothy Wightman, son ot the Rev. founder, 
Was, poe ihe to the pastoral office, and labored 
_ .guccessfully with them to an advanced age. He 
died: Nov. 14,. 1796, aged 78 years, when the 
furl contained two hundred and fifteen mem- 
ers. His son, John Gano Wightman, was 
 ,alled.to their watch and care in. 1800. This 
| church, it. appears, maintained its connection 
wath ‘said. association of churches, until it was 
_ discontinued on account of the war; since that 
they have favored ‘the Calvinistic 
ples, and became diminished. | 


London Church.—This was the 


: baptist church that was formed in Connecticut. 
Elder Stephen. Gorton, an old six principle bap- 
) tist. minister, went to New-London, (now Wa- 
.terford). about the year 1725, where he preach- 
_ed, and gathered a church, which. was. -organiz- 
_ed in 1726, under his pastoral care. He was 
"an. eminent: preacher, and the church grew. un- 
_ der -his improvement. They soon joined the 
old baptist association, .an ahd: maintained their 
connection and -representation in that body, be- 
tween oie and thirty years, when elder Gor- 
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ton being reproached with imputations of dis+ 
orderly conduct, and bemg discountenanced, re- 
linquished his labors. ‘The chureh being desti- 
tite of a pastor, and surrounded with opposi- — 
tions, decayed away, and at length became ex- 


tinct. 
_ Thompson Church was formed in 1750, up- 


the six printiples of “hrist’s doctrine, by. 


der Wightman Jacobs, who removed to that 


place from Rhode-Island, a few years previous. 


This church increased rapidly, under the care 
of Elder Jacobs, their faithful and active pas- 
tor, and became so extensive, that other church- 
es were formed from them, on the same princi- 
ple. These churches, uniting with some in the 
north-west part of Rhode-Island, of the same 
denomination, formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation, which continued for some time to pros- 
per, but owing to opposition without, and neg- 
lect of perseverance within the body, they again 
dissolved... The old church in Thompson, after 
some years, and the decease of their pastor, was 
reduced to a low state, and scarcely visible, 


~ when elder John Martin revived it in 1772, and 


became their pastor. Soon after, they experien- 
ced a reformation, and many were added: The 
church has since been under the care of elder 
Parson Crosby, and is numerous, but not in the 
same order as formerly. 

Cheshire or Lanesborough Church was frei: 
ed in 1771, by elder Nathan Mason anda num+ 
pe of persons, formerly members of the Swan- 

, Providence and Rehoboth ‘six ‘principle 
baptist churches. They chose Nathan Mason, 
who was ordained their pastor ‘in Swanzey, 
April 21, 1763, and removed to: Nova Scotia, 
in 1763, where they enjoyed blessirigs. 
Job Seamans became a member! with: ‘them; 
and commenced preaching in that quarter, but 
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‘heither the country nor government answering 
their expectations, they returned and went to 
_ Lanesborough, m the’ county of Berkshire, 
_ Massachusetts, and settled and organized this 
church on the same principles of th: ir moti er 
church. Ina short time, a powerful work of 
grace commenced. A: reformation broke out 
among then: and. many souls were added to this 
pat the adjacent churches, which soon increas- 
ed the number of this church to two hundred 
members. They enjoyed many blessings, and 
much union, peace and love among themselves: 
but. béing situated a great distance from all 
their sister churches in the same _ fellowship, 
and in the neighborhood of elder Werden’s 
church and members, and other churches and 
brethren in the calvinistic order, and much love 
and union prevailing between this and the other 
churches and members, in the great revival that 
attended them, gradually removed the distin- 
‘guishing principles and practices that had exist- 
ed, and elder Mason and a number of the mem- 
bers of this church relinquished the principle 
of la 1 ge on of paride, and changed some doc- 
sentiménts, and. united with their calvin- 
istic brethren, in .1791.. The remainder of the © 
ehurch held. fast their integrity and their former 
faith and practice, and maintained their church 
state, and representation and fellowship in 
the: yearly meeting, for many years—but oa 
ing no weather shepherd to adminisier the word 
and ordinances to them, they gradually declin- 
ed, and neglecting to send messengers or epis- 
tles to the yearly,.meeting, were dropped from 
their-records in 1805, and ceased their visibili- 
ity as a church, although some of the members 
in their lonely state still continue ip 
fornier 
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Shaftsbury Church, Bennington county, Vi. 


—This church was settled in full order of gos- 
pel, as in Heb. vi. 1 and 2, about 1768, and 
was received as a branch in the yearly meeting 
in 1790, and continued.therein until 1805, when 
they were left off their records through their 
neglect to represent the state of the church to 
the yearly meeting. Having no mformation 
from their records, we-can give no particular 
account of them. cat 

Otsego Church.—This church was gathered 
by elder Abraham Lippitt, who removed from 
Warwick church, Rhode-Island, to that place, 
about 1792, and commenced preaching in that 
region. ‘They were organized into a church 
state, about 1796, under his pastoral care, and | 
continued to prosper for several years. They 
joined the yearly meeting, in 1801. Elder Lip- 
pitt continued with them a few years after that 
period, and then went to his reward. They have 
not represented their state to the yearly meeting 
for severa] years. Whether they continue a 
church or not, we cannot tell. | 

Spring field Church.—This church, as has 
been obs rved, appears to have been gathered 
about 1793, under the ministry of elder Stephen 
Place _ They increased very fast for a time, 
and joined the yearly meeting about 1797. 
They went on their way rejoicing, and members 
were added. But after a few years, elder 
Place left them and returned to Rhode Island. 
This church being thus left withoutsya watch- 
man, and surrounded with opposition and so- 
cieties of other denominations, they became 
discouraged, diminished, and so scattered, that 
their visibility has hardly appeared for some 
time. . 
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A SHORT SKETCH 


of the rise and progress of the Bap tist Church 
es an the State of New-York, established 


upon the six principles of the doctrine of 


Christ and hts apostles, according to Heb. 
vi. 1, 2—[As our account of them is very 
limited, our wnformation must consequently 
be so, and perhaps in some instances mcor- 
rect.|. 


New-York Church. in Rhode-Island 
‘alld Connecticut, so in New York, the first 
- baptist church formed in the city, and, it ap- 
pears, inthe State of New York, was of the 
general or old six principle baptist denomina- 
tion. Elder William Wickendon, colleague 
with elder Chad Brown, second pastor in the 
old Providence church, who was a firm and able 
supporter of the six principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, made repeated excursions to New 
York, and labored much there in the ministry, 
to great acceptance with many, and under 


_. great trials and much opposition from others— 
receiving the word gladly, while others 
_ persecuted. At one time. he was apprehended 
_ and confined in prison four months, for preach- 
_ ing the gospel. ‘This was about 1650. It ap- 
re that the bread then cast on the waters, 
was found after many days, and although he: 
sowed the good seed in distress and sore 
troubles, had he lived he would have seen the 
fruit of his labors with joy. In 1712, elder 
Valentine Wightman, of Groton, was called to 


Mr. Ni the word in that place, at the house of 


r. N where numbers again were 
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convinced, and received the word with joy. El- 
der Wightman repeated his visits, and in a short 
time twelve persons, viz. seven men, of whom 
was Mr. Eyers, and five women, made a decla- 
ration of their faith in Christ, and offered them- 
selves as candidates for baptism. Great oppo- 
sition and enmity still prevailed, and to escape 
the insults and outrage of the mob, which had 
been v: ry troublesome, they concluded to per- 
form the sacred ordinance of baptism in the 
night. ‘They accordingly repaired to the wa- 
ter, and while elder Wightman was baptizing 
the sisters, the following passage came with 
weight into Mr. Eyers’ mind—‘* No man doeth 
any thing in secret, when he himself seeketh to 
be known openly.”? On revealing the same, 
.he and the six brethren -concluded to postpone 
the further duties till morning, when Mr. Eyers 
informed the Governor of the case, and desired | 
his protection, which was readily granted, and 
Governor Burnet and many of his friends ac- 
companied them to. the water, and while the or- 
dinance was performing, (which it appears had 
not been performed there before) the Governor 
said, ** This was the ancient mode of baptizing, 
and in my opinion much preferable to the prac- 
tice of modern times.’? ‘These twelve persons 
called Mr. Eyers to preach the word to them, 
and the audience so increased under it, as not 
to be convened in a private house. They pur- 
chased a lot on Golden Hill, and erected a 
meeting house thereon, and in September, 
1724, elders Valentine Wightman, of Groton, 
. atid Daniel Wightman, of Newport, came and . 
organized them into a church state, and ordain- 
ed Mr. Eyers their pastor. They now went on 
their way rejoicing, and numbers were added. 
Elder Eyers continued to labor with them until 
October, 1751, when he was called by . the 


| 
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faeglected, they at ‘length dwindled, and the 


‘ehurch ‘at ‘Newport to their assistance. He 
deft the care of the church in New York to el- 
der John: Stephens, under whose ministry seve~ 
‘val members were added; ‘but after some time 
elder Stephens left then, ‘and ‘went to South 
‘Carolina. Being destitate of a teacher, sur- 
rounded with: opposition, and ‘at a great dis- 
tance from ‘all their sister churches, and being 


‘church discontinued, after having been deprived 
of their meeting house. There was not anoth- 

er baptist church in this city, until-about thirty 
years after this was dissolved. 

Amsterdam Church.—This church origina- 
“ted in consequence of a number of membérs 
‘from ‘the churches in the State of ‘Rhode-Isl- 
and, in'the above order, removing into that vi- 
-Cinity, mostly from Richmond church. These 
‘scattered‘sheep in Amsterdam, Broadalbin, &c. 
frequently associated together, and occasionally 
assembled ‘in devotion to'God. About 1796, 
“William Allen’ began to improve’ his gifts, by 
@ispensing the word among them‘to good satis- 
‘faction, arid the people gathered with attention. 
These members were recognized as:a branch of 
‘Richmond church, and’ Mr. ‘Allen was called 
by them to the work of:'the ‘dinistry, ‘and set 
“apait by ordination, November 6,.1798,-as an 
@gsistant elder to elder Henry Joslin, who was 


_ ~then the pastor of the Richmond church, and 


“they were considered a branch of ‘that society. 
“Being thus furnished with the administration of 
porn! ordinances, they regularly attended there- 


to, and progressed inthe ways of godliness, and 


‘additions were made unto them. “John Kenyon 
‘“was ordained @ deacon in this branch, October 
95, 1802, and ‘they still increased: yet, being 
great distance from their mother church 
tind “all ‘the sister ‘churches in the union—ab- 
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though united in love and peace within the 
branieh-—they experienced much opposition and 
‘many threats, from without: being surrounded 
by societies of different sentiment, which caus- 
ed them greatly to desire the assistance of that 
able defender of the faith, Elder Joslin, their 
pastor, and they frequently and feelingly impor- 
tuned him to come and settle with them—and 
he feeling the tender emotions of an affection- 
ate parent towards them, as part of his chil- 
drenin an exposed and needy situation, felt so 
drawn to them, and so anxious for their wel-“ 
fare, that he could no longer resist their cry of 
come and help us, although strongly attached 
to his church in Richmond, which he had fed 
and nourished for many years—many of whom 
had been enlightened and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth under his ministry, whom he 
had led into the sacred ordinances. Yet, con- 
vinced that his Lord and duty calléd, he com- 
plied. and requested liberty of his church to 20; 
which was affectionately, though reluctantly, 
granted, on the Sth of March, 1806. Receiv-— 
ing a letter of recommendation from his chure h, 
he some time afterwards took his leave of them 
and removed to Amsterdam, where he was re- 
ceived with emotions of gratitude to the giver 
of every good and perfect gift, and this branch 
was organized mto a distinct church in 1807, 
_ under the care of elder Henry Joslin, pastor, 
and elder Allen, assistant. They labored under 
the blessing of the great head of the church, 
and many flocked together to hear the word— 
Which some. gladly received—and souls were 
added, and the church went on their way re- 
joicing. John Hill was ordained an assistant 


elder in the Deuryter branch, in September, 
1808, and in the year IS11 they had become 
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and accommodating them in their public wor- 
ship, it was considered expedient to divide the 
society, and by mutual consent a church was 
set off from this body, and organized, under the 
appellation of Deuryter church, as. their meet- 
ings were settled in that town, where most of 
their members resided, and John A. Shaw was 
ordained to, the ministry in Deuryter at that 
time. Amsterdam church continued to flourish 
and increase until March 14, 1813, when elder 
Joslin rested from his labors. He was a man 
of strong mind, an able and zealous defender of 
Christ, and had fed and nourished his flocks 
with the sincere milk of the word, and with 
sound doctrine. His decease was a heavy loss 
to these infant societies—but the chief shepherd 
Was with them, and though cast down, they 
were not forsaken or discouraged. James I’. 

Joslin, son of their former worthy pastor, was 
called and ordained to the watch and care of 
this church, February. 17, 1814, and elder Wil- 
ham Allen. aeceased the ‘9th of November fol- 
lowing. They. still pressed forward towards the 
mark, and: ‘Thomas B. Kenyon was ordained a 
deacon in this society, August 11, 1816 In 
1818 a happy revival commenced, and between 
rtwenty and thirty members were added in a 
short time, and they go on their way rejoicing, 
although they are not without trials of their 
faith, having seasons of heaviness and hours of 
darkness. Paul Harrington, of Shaftsbury, Vt. 
Was this church 1909, and has 
since deceased. John Pray, of Balstown, was 
set apart, by ordination, to the work of the min- 
istry, August 10, 1810. Ezra W. Allen was. 
ordained to the ministerial office June 17, 1820. 

Their present number is as follows—two elders, 
ae deacen, and one hundred and nineteen mem- 
ers. 
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Deuryter Church.—As before observed, this 
ehurch was organized in ISI1, and elder Hill 
was ordained among them, while a branch of 
Amsterdam church, and elder Shaw received 
his ordination at the time of their settlement. 
These' two ministers were installed their co- 
pastors, and the church prospered under their 
gifts, increased in numbers and extended its 
limits to such a degree, that in 1816 they found 
it expedient to organize a part of this society 
into a separate church, for their convenience 
in attending public worship. Elder Shaw was 
called to the pastoral care of the new formed 
church. Elder Hill deceased June, 1822. 
This church dissolved, and the members joined 
the sister churches. 

Brookfield Church.—This church was organ- 
ized in 1816, and consisted of a part of Deury- 
ter church, set off and constituted a distinct so- 
ciety, by mutual agreement, and under the 
watch and care of elder John A. Shaw. They 
united with the yearly conference in 1817. 
They have experienced seasons of prosperity, 
and days of adversity, yet have persevered in 
the obedience of faith, in the principles of 
Christ’s doctrine, and it contains fifty mem- 
_ bers, and still continues to progress in following 
Christ in the regeneration of ‘their souls in 
peace and love. soe 

Eaton Church was constituted a distinct so- 
ciety in 1819, and consisted of members set off 
by mutual consent from the Deuryter and 
Brookfield churches, and under the pastoral 
care of elder John Shaw, and Pearly Hopkins 
deacon. They were admitted a branch of the 
general conference in 1820, at which time it 
consisted of fifty-four members; but through 
the blessings of the great head of the flock, and 


zeal and diligence ef ifs pastor and merabers, 
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it now includes one hundred and eight mem- 
bers, having experienced glorious revivals in 
1821 and 1822. in which upwards of seventy 
members were added thereto, and they went on 
_ their way rejoicing, and are still travelling in 
the ways of holiness, in the unity of the spirit 
and bond of peace. 
Abington Church was organized in that 
town, in Pennsylvania, in 1821, as has been ob- 
served, by a number of the members of Coven- 
try, and some from other churches, having per- 
viously removed into that quarter, and under 
the pastoral care of elder William Stover. A 
glorious reformation attended this church about 
the time of its formation, and it now consists of 
one hundred and three ‘members. They have — 
enjoyed many spiritual blessings, and are per- 
severing in the strength of their Redeemer, and 
in the obedience of faith. 
Welht Church was settled in 1822, after ex- 
isting as a branch of Eaton church for some 
time. In the spring of said year a happy revi- 
val took place among them: souls were added, 
and the church flourished. 'They united with 
the yearly conference in 823. Nicholas John- 
son. was called and ordained their pastor in 
August, 1826, and they go on rejoicing in the 
unity of the spirit and bond of peace and love. 
in addition to the former accounts, there is 
information that the general or six principle bap- 
tists formed the first baptist churches in Virgin- 
and North Carolina. It appears that as 
early. as the close of the sixteenth century, a 
number of general baptists emigrated from En- 
gland, and settled in and about Burley, in the 
county of the Isle of Wight, in the State of 
Virginia. These formed themselves into a 
band ; but beg destitute of a. teacher, they 


sent a sail to England, about the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century, for assistance in the 
ministry-—whereupon the English general bap- 
tists called and ordained to the ministerial of- 
fice Robert Nordm and Thomas White, in Lon- 
don, to come over and labor among those peo- 
ple. They, soon after their ordination, sailed 
for America. Elder White died on his pas- | 
sage, and elder Nordin landed in Virginia, i:. 
the autumn of 1714, and commenced his mints- 
terial labors with them at Burley. Elder Nor- 
din’s labors were blessed in that quarter, and a 
flourisiing church was soon formed at Burley. 
He exercised his functions, as their pastor, with 
zeal,: activity and usefulness, for about twelve 
years, and the church increased under his care, 
until death called him to his reward: in conse- 
quénce of which they were left destitute of an 
administrator, and again sent their solicitations 
to Enzland for assistance, who seit to their aid 
elders” (Casper Ments and Richard Jones, who 
arrived at Burley in 1723, and elder Jones was 
installed their paster, and elder Ments went in- 
to the county of Surrey, and gathered a church, 

where a number of the Burley members then 
resiied. ‘These churches continued to increase, 
and there are traces of other churches hav- 
ing been formed in those parts. About fifty 
years after the formation of the Burley church, 
that place was visited with a wasting pestilen- — 
tial disease, which swept off many of the in- - 
habitants, and a number of the members of this 
society fell victims to its ravages ; and many of 
the survivors, with elder William Sojourner, 
on account of the unhealthiness of the place, 
removed to the Kehukee creek in North Caro- 
lina, in which quarter, it appears, there has ex- 
isted churches of the same denomination, from 
1690 up to that time, and that those societies, 


and those in Virginia, had formed themselves 
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into a yearly meeting as early as 1720, and one 


of their elders, Paul Palmer, of North Caroli- 
na, informed elder John Comer, of Newport, of 
the state of those churches, and of their assem- 
bling in yearly meeting, as early as 1729. In 
North Carolina the general baptists increased 
very rapidly, and ina few years after the re- 
moval of those from Burley to Kehukee creek, 
there were sixteen flourishing: churches in that 
quarter. ‘The zealous labors of their elders, 
Palmer, Joseph Parker, William Sojourner, 
and many others among them, contributed much 
to their ptosperity and increase, for many years. 
There were also general baptists in South Ca- 
rolina, as early as 1730: some in Charleston, 
some in Stono, about twenty miles south-west- 
erly of that city, and some in other places : but 
whether any of these ever united with the year- 
ly meeting, or not, we cannot say, or how 
many. churches there were in that State. We 
have no particular account of but one society, 
which was settled at Stond in 1632, and a 
branch of this church resided in Charleston. 
It appears that many of these southern church- 
es became remiss in their attention to spiritual 
devotion, lax in their discipline, and rather de- 
clining, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; and in the revival and spread of the 


-calvinistic baptists in those States, a great 


part of those churches by degrees fell in with 
their views, and united with them; and wheth- 


er there are any of those churches now remain- 


ing, that hold to their former faith and practice, 


we are unable to say. We have also some re- 
cent information of six principle baptists in 


Ohio—but to what extent, or in what situation, 
we can give nothing particular. 
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A LIST 


Oy the aforesaid Churches, and date of their 
settlement: also, of ther Ministers, and time 
of their ordination, as near as can be ascer- 
tained. 


CHURCHES IN THE STATE OF RHODE-ISLAND. 


Providence, settled in 1636... Roger Williams, ordained 
1634 ; Chad Brown, ord. 1642 ; William Wickendon, ord. 
1647; Gregory Dexter, ord. 1654; [Chomas Olney, ord. 
1668 ; Jonathan Sprague, ord. 1685; Pardon Tillinghast, 
ord. 1700; Ebenezer Jenckes, ord. 1719; James Brown, 
ord, 1725; Samuel Winsor, ord. 1733; Thomas Burlin- 


game, ord. 1733 ; Samuel Winsor, ord. 1759; James 


anning, ord. 1763 ; Jonathan Maxcy ; ‘ Stephen Gano, 
ord, 1786 

Newport, settled in 1656. . . William Vaughan, ord. 1648, 
Thomas Baker, 1655, John Harden, 1669, James Clark, 
1701, Daniel Wightman, 1704, Nicholas Eyers, 1724, 
Gardner Thurston, 1759 

North Kingstown, settled in 1665. ..'Thomas Baker, ord. 
1659, Richard Sweet, 1710, David Sprague, i737, James 
Wightman, 1750, Nathan Hill, 1781, John Gardner, 1808. 

South Kingstown, settled in 1680... David t.verett, ord, 
1680. 

Smithfield, settled i in 1706. . . Jonathan Sprague, ord. 1685, 
Peter Place, 1700, Joshua Winsor, 1718, Edward Mitch- 
ell, 1733, John Winsor, 1757, Wiliam Bowen, 1780, Wil- 


liam Seamans, 1781, Philemon Hines, 1781, Elisha Sprague, 


1796. | 
Scituate, settled.in 1725...Samuel Fiske, ord. 1727, 


James Colvin, 1738, Reuben Hopkins, 1762, Richard 


Knight, 1809. 
| Warwick, settled in 1725... Manasseh Martin, ord. 1725, 


Johr Hammet, 1744, Charles Holden, 1757, Benjamin 
Sheldon, 1778, "Abraham Lippitt, 1782, Samuel Littlefield, 
1794. | 

Richmond, settled in 1725... Daniel Averett, ord. 1732, 
John Pendleton, 1771, Henry Joslin, 1788, William Allen, 
1798, Joseph James, i810. 

Cumberland. . - Nathaniel Cooke, ord. 1732, Abner Bal- 
lou, 1775. © 

East Greembich, settled im 1743... Daniel Fiske, ord: 
1743, Joha Gorton, 1758. 
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Mill, settled in 1744... Benjamin Pearce, ord. 


Fulling 
1744. | 

Gloucester, or Burrrilville, settled in 1749... Willian Bow- 
en, ord. 1781, Philemon Hines, 1781, Noah Millard, 1806. 

Cranston, settled in 1764... Elisha Greene, ord. 1764, 
Charles Rhodes, 1764. ' 

Coventry, settled in 1768... Timothy Greene, ord. 1763, 
Thomas Manchester, 1782, Pardon Tillinghast and Thomas 
Tillinghast, 1816, John Joslin and Walliam Stover, 1817, 
William C. Manchester, 1822, Thomas Tillinghast, 1823. 

_ Foster, settled in 1780. . John Williams and John West- 
'cott, ord 1780. 

Gloucester, 2d, settled in 1780. . (Wettig Place and Da- 
_ vid Corpe. 
Mill, 2d, settled in 1785... David Corpe, ord. 
1785, Thomas Spooner. 3 

- Cranston, 2d, settled in 1816... Henry Tatem, ord. 1816, 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dartmouth, settled in 1684... Hugh Mosier, ord. 1684, 
Aaron Davis, 1698, Philip Tabor, 1730, David Round, 
1755, Benjamin Sheldon, 1765, Peleg Burroughs, 1780, 
Benjamin Peckham, 1801. 

Swanzey, settled in 1693... Thomas Barnes, ord. 1693, 
Joseph Mason, 1709, John Pearce: 1715, Job Mason, 1738, 


- Russel Mason, 1752, John Mason, 1788, "Benjamin Mason, 
1784, Philip Slade, 1788. 


Rehoboth, settled in 1732... John ord. 1726, Na- 
thanie! Millard. 1736, Maxwell, 1745. 
Rehoboth, od, settled i in 1753. . Daniel Martin, ord. 1753, 
Pierce, Thomas Seamans, Preserved Pierce, Philip 
ierce 
Cheshire, settled in 1771... Nathan Mason, ord. 1763. 
_ La h, settled in 1772, 
_ Rehoboth, 3d, settled in 1789. . . Aaron Wheeler and Syl- 
vester Round, 1789 wii} 
Spring field, settled in 1796... Stephen “Place, ord. 1780. 


ties IN- CONNECTICUT 
Groton, settledin 1705. .. Valentine Wightman, ord 1696, 


Daniel Fiske, Timothy Wightman, John Gano Wightman, 7, 


1800... - 
JVew London, settled in 1625. . . Stephen Gorton, ord, 1720, 
Thompson, ‘settled in 1750. . . Wightman Jacobs, John 


IN NEW YORK. 


New York City, settled in 1724. . Nicholas Eyers. ord. 
1724, John Stephens. 


Otsego, setied in 1792... Abraham 1782. 
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Amsterdam, settled in 1807... Henry Joslin, ord. 1788, 
William Allen, 1798, John Hill, 1808, Paul Harrington, 
1809, John Pray, 1810, James T. Joslin, 1814, Ezra W. 
‘Allen, 1820. 

Deuryter, settled in 1811... John Hill, ps 1808, John 
A. Shaw, 1811. 
Willitt, settled im, 1823... . . Nicholas Johnston, ord. 1826. 

_ Brookfield, settled i in 1810...John Shaw, ord, 1811 

Abington ( Pefin. ) settled in 1821.. . Wilham Stover, ord. 
1817 


Shafisborough (Vt.) settled in 1768. | 
Bale Vir.) settled in 1715. . Robert Nordin, ord. 13, 


Richard Jones, William Sojourner, 1740, 

Surry, settled in 1725... Casper P. Ments. 

Carolina, (eighteen churches)... Pau! Palmer, Jo- 
-seph Parker, William Sojourner, Jonathan Thomas, John 
Thomas, John Moore, John Burges, Charles Daniel, Henry 
Abbot, James Abbington, Thomas Pope, William Burgess, 
William Welker, John Meglarme. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA. | 
Stono, settled in 1732. . . Robert Ingraham, Henry Hay- 
wood, Daniel Wheeler, Caleb Evans, 
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BRIEF REVIEW 

_ Of the origin and progress of the assoctated 
union of the foregoing Churches, respecting 
dhetr Yearly General Meetings, Associa- 
tions, Gc. - po 


Thus’ far we have considered said churches 
‘only in their separate governments, each labor- 
‘ing in their distinct capacities, as bodies inde- 

} eyes of and disconnected with each other. 

ut through that union and fellowship which 

-prévailed among them as brethren born of the 

game spirit, walking by the same gospel rule, 

as one in Christ, in faith and practice, they, 
soon after the first settlement of this State and 
formation of a few of the first churches, (viz: 
the churches of Providence, Newport, Swan- 
zey and North Kingstown) about the close of 
the sixteenth century united in a yearly meet- 
ing, composed of elders and messengers from 
the several sister churches, and such_ other 
brethren as could conveniently attend with them, 
for the strengthening, edifying and upbuilding of 
each other in the Redeemer’s kingdom ; in set- | 
ting in order the things that were wanting ; and 
in advising and assisting in accommodating any 
difficulties that might arise. These yearly meet- 
ings continued annually, and alternately at 

Previdence, Newport and Swanzey, and in 

some instances at North Kingstown; and as 

other churches were organized in this then wil- 
derness region, in the full faith and practice of 

Christ’s doctriue, they united with the yearly 

meeting: and as early as 1729, this body con- 
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sisted of .union, of twelve churehes and 
about eighteen ordained ; elders, all established 
upen the six: ‘principles of the doctrine of Christy 
and . mostly i in this State, some. in Massachu- 
setts, some in Connecticut, and one in, the. city 
of New. York., ; These churches, by their mes- 
sengers, &c.says elder Comer and Mr; Barrus, 
formed the. greatest association at N lewport, in 
said, year, that..ever was formed in America: 
and besides these, there.were at that time but 
four baptist churches in New England (viz,.one. 
in Boston, one in Swanzey, and in Newport,) 
that held to the calvinistic doctrine, and one in 
Westerly, and a few persons in Newport,  call- 
ed sabbatarian baptists.. The yearly..meeting, 
and churches composing the same, continued to 
increase, and went’on their way rejoicing in the 
Lord, until 1764, when, at a yearly.meeting in 
Providence, they concluded to alter the name 
of their general convention into that of an asso- 
ciation, consisting of the same churches and un- 
der similar rules and regulations as formerly— 
viz: Ist. That their association commence an- 
nually,.:on the third, Thursday .in May, and the 
first to be held at Providence. . 2d. Phat each 
church deputize three brethren, one,of, whom 
should be an elder, to represent, said church ag. 
messengers, at each association, Bach 
church to address an epistle.to the association, 
stating the names of their messengers, the pre- 
sent state of their church, and the; total number: 
of members: also,.the. number added, deceas- 
_ed, excluded, &c., the preceding. year—and if 
either church. should. be laboring under any pre-+ 
sent difficulty, so as to need the, advice or as- 
sistance of their. sister churches, that-said diffi- 
culty be fairly stated in their letter—but no dif-, 
ficulty to be presented to the association, that. 
can be settled by the church where it origina; 
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ted) The association to be ‘conducted in 
the' following order—i. e. Ist. to ‘conimence 
with pablic worship at 2 o’clock, P: M. on said 
day, and the elder appomted to’ preach the as- 
sociation sermon to be selected at the preced- 
ing association, and‘another to be named, in 


clerk’ appointed, before any othet business 
Of the’ conference be entered upon; the mode- 
Fatortd’ direct ‘the proceedings of the confer- 
énce,*and maintain decorum ; the clerk to make 
an entry ‘of the association, ’ churches, messen- 
gers,'éc. also the transactions of the associa- 
tion, and’ keep their books. 3d. Each associa- 
tion to draft a letter, specifying all communica- 
tions and transactions relative to said churches, 
4 copy of which shall be sent to each church 
_ belonging to said association, signed and attest- 
| ed by their clerk. 

“The above articles were signed and presented 
by elders Job Mason, Gardner Thurston, Reu- 
ben Hopkins and Charles Rhodes, being a com- 
mittee appointed by said yearly meeting for that 
which were received and established. 

association, at that time, appears to have 
consist ae following churches, viz .'Prov- 
idence, Swanzey, North Kingstown, 
‘Richmond, Dartinouth, or Tiverton, Reho- 
both, Groten, New London, Smithfield, Scitu- 
ate, Warwick, South- Kingstown, Cumberland, 
East Greenwich). Cranston, Coventry, and per- 
haps some others. They ‘continued to travail 
in the s of their Redeemer, and in the 
unity of the ‘spirit. faith and love, and many 
: pe were born into the kingdom : new church- 
és formed, ‘and united to the general associa- 
tion—all founded upon the firm basis of the six 
principles of Christ’s doctrine—until about the 


commencement of the revolutionary 


easé of his failure. 2d. ‘That a moderator aiid 
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In 1797, the yearly meeting passed a resolve, 
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in consequence of the troubles and dangers of 
said war, and the difficulties which those were 
exposed ‘to who dwelt on the seaboard, where 
most of their associations were held, they were 
discontinued. 

On the 30th of November, 1774, a number 
of elders and messengers, ‘delegated from seve- 
tal of said churches, met in general conference 
at elder Samuel Winsor’s meeting house, in 
Johnston, and agreed to constitute and form 
themselves into a semi-annual general meeting, 
on the former basis of Christ’s doctrine, and to 
commence at said Johnston meeting house, on 
the fourth Saturday of June following, and at 
elder Pierce’s doscting house, in Rehoboth, on 
Saturday, before the second First-day in ‘the 
succeeding September: that each church send 


one elder and two other messengers, and that 


the messengers meet in general conference, and 
attend to such business as may come before 
them, the day previous to their public worship: — 
that the doings of this conference be recorded, 
and copies thereof sent to the several sister 
churches, by deacon Stephen Knight, their 
clerk. Most of said churches appomted dele- 
gates, and united with them, and in a short 
time this yearly meeting was composed of about 
fourteen churches, all established stedfast in the . 
apostle’s doctrine, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayer, ’ ‘and additions were made unto them. 
In general meeting at Johnston, September 12, 
1788, it was resolved that there should be but 
one meeting held by them in each year, and that 
to commence on Friday next preceding the sec- 
ond First-day in September. annually, at one 
o’clock P. M. in general conference, and pub- 
lic worship to commence on Saturday, P. M. 


ordering an exchange of all the Bas gifts in 
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the fellowship, as might be directed by a com- 
‘mittee annually appointed for that purpose. In 
1798, the yearly meeting resolved to meet at 10 
o’clock, A. M. and that the business of the con- 
ference be completed on that day, and that pub- 
lic worship commence on Saturday, at 10 o?- 
Clock, A. M. In 1802 the yearly meeting was 
composed of representatives from twenty-one 
churches. The labors of the ministry in the 
six principle baptist denomination have gene- 
rally been confined to their own churches, or 
within a very small circle. Their ministers 
_ have generally been in indigent. circumstances, 
and were obliged to labor to support themselves 
and families, their churches not having been so 
much in the habit of affording pecuniary aid te 
their preachers, as other denominations, by rea- 
- Son of which they have not had the opportunity 
of travelling, and,,carrying their views of the 
gospel into distant places. But, as has been 
poereuaty stated, a number of the members 

aving removed into the western country, from 
Richmond, Coventry and other churches, and 
some of the preachers having visited them, and 
attended meetings with them, many have gladly 
received his word, sinners have been convicted 
and converted, souls gathered, and churches 
founded in the faith of gospel doctrine. The 
first of these churches was settled in Amster- 
dam, in 1807, and from.them have been raised 
up in the State of New York, five flourishing 
churches, and one in Pennsylvania. The first 
of ‘these churches sent messengers to the yearly 
meeting for several years—but by reason of the 
_ great distance.,and. expense of attending the 
Yearly .meeting, they petitioned that body to 
ave the privilege of meeting in that quarter, by 


themselves,..in.a yearly conference, and of 
transmitting an account of their churches and 
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ed from the wal 
ers are wearing out with labor, fatigue, age and 
ihfrmities:» The harvest truly is great, but the 
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proceedings to the yearly meeting, in the mig-. 
utes: of their conference—which was granted 
them in the year 1812. ‘Their first yearly con- 
ference was held at Amsterdam, in June, 1813, 
and a regular intercourse has been kept up, by | 
exchange of minutes, and some of the elders 

attending their conferences from this quarter, 


and some of theirs attending our yearly meet- 


ings: until, about two years past, by their re- 
quest, they were set off and constituted a year- 
ly meeting, possessing all the powers anid privi- 
leges of this. yearly meeting, under a mutual 
agreement that the same exchange and inter- 
course continue, as hath hitherto prevailed be- 
tween them. ‘Their yearly meetings have been 
well attended, and we are informed that great 
blessings have resulted from them. ‘There have 
generally been great gatherings of members and 
other people, at our yearly meetings. Some- 
times it was. judged, from the best calculation 
that could be made, that there were six or sev- 


en thousand persons collected together, and 


generally great attention given by all that could 
get within hearing of the word. These have 
generally been, refreshing seasons to the breth- 


ren belonging to different and distanf churches, 
when they could meet, with one heart and one 


mind, in the unity of the spirit and bond of 

eace; and there has never any difficulty or 
Slivision arisen, to my knowledge, among them, 
respeeting their faith and practice: in the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, since the present yearly 
meeting has existed, nor a stormy day, to pre- 


vent the people from meeting’ and returnin 


home comfortably. But many of our faithfi 
and worthy watchmen have’ lately: been remov- 
Is, to their reward:: many oth- 
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daborers are few, and the sich is that they 


will soon be much fewer, unless the lord of the 
harvest should be pleased to raise up and send 
forth more laborers in this part of his vineyard. 


"Therefore we entreat the united entreaties of 


all our brethren, in praying the lord of the har- 
vest for his blessing in giving his people faith- 
ful pastors, that shall feed them with the sin- 
cere milk of the word, lead them into green 


pastures, and administer -unto them in holy 
things—that his people may. grow in grace and 


in Meererledars, and the joys of his salvation be 
restored to them, and sinners converted unto 
God. We would also recommend to our 
brethren, to consider them whom they have 


called and placed on the walls, and not let 


them, or the cause, suffer, through your neg- 
lect! of administering unto them the needful 
things of your earthly substance, and enable 
them to give themselves more to the work of 
the ministry, and spread the tidings of the pure 
principles of Christ’s doctrine, in a larger cir- 


cle. We would also recommend to our breth- 


ren, to endeavor to encourage, nurse and bring 
forward the gifts of gifted brethren, by fre- 
quently meeting in conferences, and faithfully 


‘improving and occupyimg the talents committed 


to their trust, and in edifying, comforting and 


our ancient zealous brethren in England, and. 
other countries, noted in the former part of this 


work. If but two or three meet together in 


-the mame of Jesus, and do as the poor woman 


they':could,”’ for his glory and 


‘souls’ good, the: ‘best of Heaven’s blessings 
“would ensue—for God has promised, and grace 


~ensures‘the crop: and it has: frequently been 
iknown, .that ‘such:small beginnings; in confer- 
"ences, afew faithfirl: hre have, through 


strengthening themselves and each other, as did 
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the blessings of the ; hoad of’ the 


been the prelude of sath awakenings and ex- 
tensive reformations ; and their Sabbath assem- __ 
blies would become almost as numerous as gen- 
eral meetirfgs ; the feeble, doubting, desponding 
christians would be rejoicing in God their Sa- 
viour, and boldly witness for Jesus ; sinners — 
would be trembling, and crying out ‘* Men and 
brethren, what must wedo to be saved? Dear - ff 
brethren, arise and shake yourselves from the i 
dust: engage in faithfulness on the Lord’s side: wh 
and his glory will arise and shine upon you; 
) the feeble will become as David, and them that 
; halt, a remnant; you will rejoice in the great 
| congregation. of the righteous ; you will be 
ready, .ahd waiting, the return ‘of your Lord; 
you will hear the blessing of ** Well done, vood 
and faithful servants,’’ and be admitted cc to the 
innumerable company of angels,’’ to the gene- 
ral assembly and church of the first-bern, 
which are written in Heaven, and to God, the 
_ judge of all: to Jesus, the mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the spirits of just men made it ii 
erfect. Dear brethren and friends, this will 
be a_-general meeting worth all your attention, 
and. worth attending: ‘‘ where congregations 
will never break up, and Sabbaths never end.’? 
May we be so faithful and so devoted to God, 
while here, as daily to have an earnest of that 
inheritance, and: at see meet in the general as- 
sembly of that innumerable company and blood 
washed throng, clothed in the white raiment of 
the righteousness of Christ; inhabit the new 
J erusalem, and sing the sorig of Moses and the 
lamb in one eternal day, Jesus 
our Lord. 
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: A few reflections and Scripture testimonies on 
Heb. vi. 1st; 2d and 3d.v. By the author. 


“Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith to- 
wards God, of the doctrine of baptisms, and. of laying on 
of hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment. And this will we do, if God permit. a 


As this text, in connexion with the other 


scriptures, is the foundation on which the old | 


General or Stix Principle Baptists have ever 
built their faith and practice—some of which is 
now rejected or called in question by all other 
denommations—we deem it expedient, and feel 
willing, in the close of this little work, to give. 
the public a brief and simple reason of our 
faith in these doctrinal principles. We conclude 
we are in duty bound to observe them, because 
they contain the fundamental system of Christ’s 

revealed plan and way of salvation to sinners: 
‘‘for other foundations can no man lay, than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,’ and the 
rinciples of” his doctrine revealed to us in his 


word by the great apostle to us gentiles. who 


declares *‘ that he received it not from man, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ,’’ is a suffic- 
ient authority for us to build upon. We be- 
lieve this foundation stands sure. ‘* Upon this 
rock, Christ has, and will build his church, and 


the. gates of hell shall not prevail against it.?? 


This is a righteous and an_ everlasting founda- 


tion. It is laid in the city of Zion, the church 


of the living God—* a sure foundation’’—be- 
ing built upon the foundation.of the prophets 
and apostles, Jesus Christ himself — the: 


‘ 
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chief corner-stone, whereby we become of the 
household of God and of faith, But we are 
to take heed how we build upon this founda- 


materials recommended to us in his word, our 
works will ail be burned up, and we suffer an 
irreparable loss. It appears to us that the six 


principles of this doctrine are the superstruc-_ 


tures raised upon this foundation, for us to build 
with—and if built with in sincerity, will stand, 
when every man’s work shall be tried as by 
fire, and these alone have the promise of reward. 
These principles Christ and his apostles clearly 
teught and enjoined upon every accountable 
creature: and when we become convinced and 
established, through attending to their word, in 
the belief of them, we are to leave, as respects 


the obedience of our faith therein; and all those 
that are convinced of the requirement of God 
ti.erein, and neglect their duty in perfecting obe- 
dience thereto, lay again the foundation of re- 
pentenor: by the sin of omission of known duty: 

ecause when they knew God, they glorified 


their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were 
darkened,’ and they forgot that they were purg- 
ed from their sins: and as sin has entered into 
the world by man’s disobedience, and death by 
sin, and that death is passing upon all men, for 
that all have sinned—sin, then, is the procuring 
cause, and work of death. It is therefore call- 
ed dead works, and the first principle required 
of us in the doctrine of Christ. is 


» Repentance from dead works.—As sin 1s a 


transgression of God’s revealed law, and every 
sinner is active in his transgressions, so God 
requires him to be active in his repentance: 


and every sinner has conviction of sin, guilt and 


tion; for unless we build with the precious 


the principles, and go on to perfect the work of 


him not as God, whereby they became vain in. 


-, 
| 
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God is greater. He views himself ten thousand 


_tocrush me. The frown of an angry 


| 


condemnation enough for the work of repent. — 
tance; for the spirit that Christ promised and 
sent into the world, convinces ahd reproves the 
world of sin, whereby the whole world becomes 
guilty befure God ; ; and this is their condemna-~ 
tion, that light has come that lighteth every man 
that chard into the world, and men love dark> 
ness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil. This light, ining into their dark hearts, 
gives them an understanding in these truths, 

he times of ignorance is passed away, and 
God now commandeth all men, every where, to 
repent—teaching them of their duty, and warn- 
ing them of their danger, that except they re- 
pent they must all perish : discovering to them 


his perfect holiness; convincing them of the 


erfect justice and strict requirement of his 
aw, and that, by the deeds of the law, none 
can be justified in his sight. ‘The-attentive sin- 
ner, that, gives an ceehell heed to these things, 
is convinced of all, and judged of all. Every 
line in the sacred volume condemns him; his 
own heart condemns him, and he knows. that 


talents in debt, and nothing but sin to pay with: 


@ poor, guilty, rodigal bankrupt, under the 


sentence of banishment and death, without God 
and without hope in the world. He views the 
flaming sword of justice, turning every way to 
cut him down. The thundering of Mount Si- 
nai strikes terror through his guilty soul. Sink- 
ing in despair, and seeing no. way of escape, he 
cries out, in the gall of. bitterness and bonds of 
iniquity, **O Lord! against thee, and thee only, 
have I sinned !??. My sins are like mountains be- 
fore me, and appear exceeding sinful, and ready. 
God is 
upon me. ‘OQ! wretched man that [ am! 


Who shall deliver me, from thig body of sin and 
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death???_ He hears a voice, “*I have trodden 
the wine-press of my father’s wrath, alone ;”? 
*‘ mine own arm has brought salvation. re He 
_ sees Jesus, whom he had persecuted and pierc- 
ed, all covered with wounds, which he received 
when he bore the sinner’s sins and carried hig 
sorrows on the cross, now exalted, to be a 
a prince and a Savior, to give repentance and 
remission of sins. The sinner’s heart is deep- 
ly affected—a gleam of hope revives—and he 
abhors himself, and repents in dust and ashes. 


True repentance arises from an attention to the 
reproofs and conviction of the guilt of sin, with 


a determination of fleeing from it, and a desire 


of heart to be forgiven the sins that are past. 
He feels a godly sorrow, because his sins are 
against God. He becomes willing to forsake 
and confess his sins, and turn to the Lerd with 
all his heart, and beg for mercy... This is sor- 
rowing after a godly sort, and leads to humble 
contrition, a broken heart, and a contrite spirit, 


‘<a repentance unto life, that needeth not to be 


repented of,?? and i is in the sight of God a sacri- 
fice of great price, “Every principle of Christ’s 
doctrine is founded ‘upon reason, and the doc- 


trine of repentance is therefore a most reasona- 


bie doctrme: ‘ For as a father pitieth his chil- 


dren, so the Lord pities them that fear him 


pein tremble at his word.?? When a child 


transgresses the commands of a’parent, and is 


_reproved, if he humbly confesses his faults, 


promises to’ do so no more, and in contrition of 


heart begs forgiveness at his parent’s feet, can 
the parent put onthe rod? No: ‘his heart is 
touched: with pity, and moved with love and 
compassion towards ‘his child, and says, ‘ I for- 
ve thee; go thy way and do so no more.”’ 
his leads the child to love and reverence the 


piven, because i inthe midst of deserved judg- 
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wient he has obtained mercy.. God. délighteth 
not in the death of the wicked; but vaitfise he 
would turn and live, and * is not willing that 


any should perish, but that all»should come to | 
repentance. ye; why will you die?”? 


But if the child, when reproved; with an un- 
feeling heart and. stern countenance, denies his 
faults, disregards .reproof, refuses to acknow- 
ledge or forsake his transgressions, defies the 
authority of the parent to correct-him, duty and 


justice require the parent to punish him, Thus - 


the impenitent. sinner, being often. reproyed, a 


day of grace and space of repentance afforded | 


him, yet despiseth reproof and hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be. destroyed, and that 


without remedy : while the poor, penitent pub- - 


liean, smiting upon his guilty breast, and crying 


_ God be merciful to me, a sinner,?? goes down 


justified. _ And the riotous prodigal, coming to 
a censideration of himself and. his undone con- 
dition, falls down: the language of his heart i 

et Father ! I have sinned against Heaven, nal 
in thy sight, and I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.”” The compassion of a father’s. 

heart is moved; he embraces him, strips him 


of his rags, puts the best robe, the righteous- 


ness of Christ, upon him, prepares a feast of 
fat things, and rejoices over him more than over 
him that never went astray. There is joy in 
Heaven over one sinner that repents and turns 
to God, for he delights to show mercy to the 
penitent. Dear: sinner! if you feel the worth 
of your soul and the need of mercy, ‘* go thou 
and do likewise.?? ‘* Break off your sins by. 
repentance, and. your iniquities by turning to 
the Lord,’’ and you shall find mercy. Come 
to him, upon this reasonable ground, and your 
scarlet sins he will wash away, and make you 
clean and white as the driven snow.. 


336 
On ‘thé principle of Faith towards God.— 


The same consideration and attention to the 
operation. 6f the spirit and the revealed word 
of God, that leads a sinner to a sense of his 
guilt and need of repentance, will. lead him to 
Obtain “‘faith towards God.’” He considers 
his ways,.and turns to God’s testimonies.’ He 
reads and hears with attention, ‘and a desire of 
instruction. Faith comes by hearing, and 
 héaring by the word of God; and have they 
not all» heatd? Yea, verily, their sound went 
into all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
of the world.”’ The gospel was preached 
unto then’ as well as‘unto us, but did not profit 
them, not being mixéd with faith in them that 
heard it.’ It will not return void of effect. 
If we receive it into good’and honest hearts, it 
will prove a savour of life unto life, and pro- 
duce like precious faith and the fruit of obe- 
diencé; by which we shall ** come to God, be- 
lieving that he is a rewarder Of all them that 
diligently seek him.’? ‘* By this faith we ob- 
tain the evidencé of things not seen, the sub- 
stance of things hoped for,’’ a clear view of the 
justice ‘of God, and our just condemnation, 
the heinous nature of our sins, and ourselves 
justly exposed to divine displeasure. We view 
Gur feet on slippery rocks, and fiery billows 


ter to’sereen our gnilty heads from the impend- 
storm of God’s wrath. Despairing of mer- 
” ¢@y, like a Jonah, the hopeless, helpless soul 
looks by faith towards the Holy Temple; Cal- 
vaty’s cross appears in his view ; he sees Jesus 
bleeding and dying to purchase redemption for 
‘his perishing, guilty, sin-sick soul. The re- 
demption of his sou! is the most precious sight 
to the eye of faith, that the poor sinner ever 
belield. His rédeémiér is altogether lovely in 


rolling below, and no refuge to flee to, or shel 
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his view, and the chiefest among ten thousantk 


His whole soul is now filled with repentance 
towards God for his sins, for which his dear Sa- 
vior suffered in dying love for him. Heias now 
all faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, that has paid 
the.debt, and procured:his pardon.: He opens 
his heart to receive him. . Jesus has compas- 
sion: he pours the healing: balm of atoning 
blood into: his wounded bosom. , The deadly 
wound is healed, and the poor: sinner made 
whole. Through faith in. Christ he, is now 
saved, cleansed from all sin and guilt, his heart 


purified, and he is become a meet temple ‘for | 


the Holy Ghost to dwell in. He is born-of the 
spirit and becomes spiritual minded. . By/ faith 
he. now sees the spiritual kingdom of his re- 
deemer. His soul.is ravished with his love, 
and he wants to: live to him who ‘died for him. 
The commandments of his Lord is not griev- 
ous, but joyous, and in keeping) them he takes 
delight, and views a great reward. He feels 
like a willing child to the obedience of faith: 
whatsoever he finds for his hands to do, he do- 
eth with his might, Faith in the gospel, and 
his own experience, teaches him what. great 
things his Lord has done for,him,.. He delights 
to own and follow, his redeemer;in the pleasant 
paths of the obedience of the faith. His lan- 
guage is, ** Come all you that fear God, and I 
will tell you what he has done for my soul.”? 
The church hears, and receives with joy the 
new born child, ‘* translated out of darkness, 
into the kingdom.of God’s dear'son.”’ * He is 
created anew in Christ Jesus,”’. and leaves all, 
and. prepares to. follow him, by faith, in the 
footsteps of me flock, down Jordan’s pleasant 
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banks::.. which leads us to the cinibhieration of 
the third;principle, whichis 

‘The Doctrine of Baptisms, which. appears 
| to us to be a burial, or ‘overwhelming and rais- 
Ing upsagain, to walk with. Christ in newness of 
life. But the word is inthe plural, and signi- 
fies more baptisms than one, we will en- 
deavor to consider distinetly. When John 
the Baptist came. crying: in ‘the © wilderness, 
** Prepare ye the way of the Lord,’’ preaching 
repentance, and baptizing with the baptism of 
repentance, he excited great attention, and Je- 
rusalem, and all Judea, and the region round 
about, went out, and were baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins; and all men 
mused in their hearts of John, whether he was 
the Christ, or’not. John answered, saying unto 
them all, “I indeed baptize you with water, 
but one mightier than I cometh. He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost .and with fire.”? 
2d. ’"Fhis baptism appears to have been accom- 
plished at the day of Pentecost, when the disci- 
ples were waiting at Jerusalem for the fulfilment 
of the promise of receiving power from on-high, 
‘¢when suddenly there came) a sound from 
Heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were, ‘and cloven 
tongues, like-as of fite, sat ‘upon each of them, 
they’ were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’ 
This ‘baptism appears to accord in. every. re- 
spect with ‘the testimony of John. They: were 
all buried or overwhelmed in it, and: cloven 
tongues, as of ‘fire, was’ upon them. Here 
the apostles received power to speak in all man- 
ner of tongues and languages, to heal the sick, 
Baise the:dead; cast out devils, in the name of 
Jesus,, &c. This is the only baptism of the 
kind that ‘we have any account of in the scrip- 
tures, and if any others, since that time, had 
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been baptized in like manner, I see no ‘rea: 
son why they should not receive the same 
power: but Bible tells us of no other baptism 
of the Holy. Ghost or Spirit—ahhough we are 
informed of many being partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, receiving the spirit of adoption, and a 
meas'ire of the Spirit, &c. 3d. Christ said to 
his disciples, before he was crucified, * I havea 
baptism to be baptized with, and ‘howam_ I 
staitened until it is accomplished 37? which is 
supposed to mean his suffering—being over- 
whelmed therein: and many, according to the 
account in the former part of this work, since, 
as well as the apostles, have followed their 
Lord inthis kind of baptism. But. after our 
Savior arose from the dead, he opened the un- 
derstanding of the apostles into the meaning and 
mystery of the scriptures, and then commission- 


ed them and commanded them to go into all the 


world and preach the gospel to every creature : 
he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned: 
teach all nations, baptising them, &c., Christ 
was with his disciples, baptizing, before his 
death, and after his resurrection commanded it 
to be continued to the end of the world. .'There- 
fore we discover that John baptised with the 
baptism of repentance: the apostles were bap- 
tised with the Holy Ghost and with fire: Christ 


was baptised with sufferings. But after the re- 


surrection of Christ, the establishment of his 
kingdom here on earth, and his ascension te 
glory, there is, by the authority of his gospel, 
to be but ‘one Lord, one faith and one bap- 
tism,’’ viz. 4th. The apostles and their succes- 
sors in the ministry, baptizing the believers in 
Christ in the name. of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The mode of 
this baptism, according to the true signification 
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of the word, is to dip, plunge, immerse, over- 
whelm, &c. representing the death, burial and 
resurrection of Christ. ‘ Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism, into death, that 
‘like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, ‘even so we shorld 
walk in the newness of life.?’ Again—‘ Being 
buried with him in baptism, wherein also you 
are risen with him, through the faith of the 
operation of God, wlio hath raised him from 
the dead’ Our being plunged into and over- 
whelmed with water, in which we can live but 
a short time, signifies our being buried by bap- 


tism into death ; and baptism being a figure of | 


Christ’s death, burial and resurrection, is evi- 
dent—he terming his passion and suffering, bap- 
tism, as before observed: also by his answer to 
Zebedee’s sons—*‘ Can ye be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with?’’ THat water 
was the element in which they were baptized, 
we cannot doubt, for they went down into the 
‘water to perform the sacred rite, and then came 
up out of the water. John baptized in the riv- 
er Jordan; Christ and his disciples baptized at 
Anan, because there was much water there ; 
and Peter says, ‘‘ Who can forbid water, that 
these should not be baptized, who have receiv- 
ed the Holy Ghost as well as we.”? The uni- 
versal practice of the apostles, and all the 
primitive churches, for two hundred years, and 


all those who have retained the simplicity of the — 


gospel, down to the present day, agreeing with 
the word, is (we say) sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish the mode beyond a doubt. Let us, then, 
consider who are the proper subjects of bap- 
ttsm. 'The scriptures are so clear on this point, 
that he that runs may read. “Go teach all 
nations, baptizing them.’’ “ Preach the gospel 
to-every creature; he that believeth and is bap- 
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tized, shall be When Peter preached 
Christ crocified and risen from the dead, in his" 
‘first sermon at the day of Pentecost, and the- 
people cried out, being pricked in heart, **What . 
shall we do 7”? he told them to repent and be 
baptized. ‘They that gladly received his word, 
were baptized. ‘* Philip went down to the city 
of Samaria, and preached Christ unto them. 
And the people with one accord gave heed un- 
to the things that Philip spake. When they be- 
lieved Philip, preaching the things concerning 
the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and wo- 
-men.’’ Philip preached Jesus unto the eunuch, 
from the scripture. The eunuch said, * See, 
here is water; what doth hinder mé to be bap- 
tised?’’ and Philip said, If thou believest, 
with all thine heart, thou mayest: :?? and he said, 
‘<T believe that .esus Christ is the Son of 
God.’’? And they went down both ito the wa- 
ter, and he baptized him. When Saul became 
a believer in Christ, and prayed, being a chos- 
en vessel of Christ, Annanias baptized him. 
When Peter went to- the house of Cornelius, 
and preached Christ unto them, the Holy Ghost 
fell on them who heard the word. ‘Then an- 
swered Peter, **Can any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we,’’ and 
he commanded them to be baptised, in the 
name of the Lord. When Lydia of Thyatira, 
who worshipped God, resorted with others to 
hear Paul. her heart was opened, so that she 
attended unto the things that were spoken by 
Paul, and she was baptised, and her household. 
When Paul and Silas were cast into prison, 
and at midnight prayed and’ sung praises to 
‘God, and prisoners heard them, there was a 
great earthquake; the foundations of the pris- 
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on were shaken; all the doors were opened, 
and «very one’s bands were loosed ; and the 


keeper of the prison awaking and seeing the . 


prison doors open, would have killed himself: 

but Paul said, *‘ Do thyself no harm—we.are 
all here.’? He came tremblingly, and fell down 
before Paul and Silas, and said, ‘ ‘Sirs, what 


raust I do to be saved?’ and they said, ** Be- 


lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house ;”’ and they spake unto 
him the word of the Lord, and all pint were in 
his house and he, were baptised, and he rejoic« 
ed, believing in God, with all bis house. Thus 
it appears evident, from abundance of scripture 
testimony, that repentance towards God and 


faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and the influence 


of the Spirit, are the indispensible requisites 
preparatory to baptism, and we have not the 
least intimation.in scripture of any others being 
admitted to that ordinance; and we are com- 
manded to keep the ordinances as they are de- 


_ livered unto us, and not add to, nor take from, 


the things 


that are written. &c. nor climb up 


some other way. How, then, will those who 


regard neither mode or ‘subject of this rite, an- 


swer, when it shall be said to them, ** who hath 


_ required this at your hands?”’ Although there 


is not a shadow of evidence in the scriptures, 
either in precept or practice, nor in the primi- 
tive churches for two hundred years after Christ 
ascended, yet how many there are, who, with 


their Bibles in their hands, in direct opposition 


to revealed truth and apostolic order, receive, 
teach and practise for doctrine, the traditions 
of men: and though many are pleading the rite 
of infant baptism, as prefigured by circumcis- 


ion, there appears no reference, allusion, or 
| similarity to each other in the word—as circum- 


cision is plainly eee of the new sei and 
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nothing else, . as appears from Jeremiah iv. 
‘‘Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take 
away the fore-skin of your heart, ye men of 


Judea and inhabitants of Jerusalem, lest my 


fury come forth like fire, and burn that none 
can quench it, because of the eyil of your do- 
ings.’ Col. ni. 11,:13: ** Inwhom also ye are 
circumcised with the circumcision made with- 
out hands, in: putting off the body of the sins of 
your flesh, by the circumcision of Christ.’ 
** And you, i dead in your sins and the 
circumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened 
together with him, having forgiven you all tres- 
passes.”?. Rom. ii. 29:, ‘He is a Jew, which 
is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter.?? 
Gal. v.6: “For in Jesus Christ neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcis- 
ion, but faith which worketh by love.’ Gal. 
vi. 15: “In Christ Jesus neither: circumcision 


uncircumeoision availeth. any thing, but.a 


new, creature.?? Titus, i. There are 


many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, es- 


pecially they of the circumcision.”? I will add 
no more, nes there needs no comment on these 
plain But the willing and obedient 
souls,. who taléa the scriptures. for their guide, 
and follow the example of their Redeemer— 
who. told John to suffer it to be so, for it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness, if baptism 
was an act of righteousness in Christ, who had 
no sin to repent of; or guilt to wash away— 


surely it must be -in:us,: if done through faith in 


him and obedience his word, in answer of a 
good conscience toward God, by the resurrec- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The faithful subject 
is now ready, not only to be buried with Christ 
in baptism, but to.,present himself a living sa- 


crifice to God, and to unite in the full order and 
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fellowship of the gospel with his militate 


church, and feels led, in submission to the word, 
to sdibmit himself to "the 


Laying on of Hands:~-This 


Christ’s doctriue, though anciently practised by 
all baptist churches, is now so much neglected 


and laid aside, that it distinguishes the church- — 


es under review in this work, from all others, 
by the appellation of the Six Principle bap- 
tists, they holding this rite in connection with, 
and of equal authority with baptism and all the 
other principles of Christ’s doctrine,’ and feel 
warranted therein, both in the divine precepts 


and practice of the apostles and primitive 


churches, which, it evidently appears, were in 
the general practice of this sacred rite for six 
hundred years after the ascension of our Lord ; 
and in addition ‘thereto, and the principles of 
Christ’s doctrine now under review, we would 
cite the reader to the twenty-ninth chapter of 
Exodus, and the first chapter of Lev. where 
Aaron Be his sons were consecrated and qua}- 
ified for the priest’s office, and all the offerings 
were brought before the tabernacle and the 
congregation, and Aaron and:his sons laid their 
hands on the head of the’ offermgs there to be 
consecrated to God, and sanctified by the lay- 
inz on. of the hands of Aaron: and his sons; 
‘and we under the gospel are commanded to fol. 


low the patterns shown, and ‘present our bod-— 


ies as living sacrifices, holy and acceptable to 
God, which:is our reasonable service.’’ .. Al- 
so the sixteenth \chapter, showing the laying on 
of hands in the figure of the scape goat.  Je- 
sus also 
‘was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in 
a bodily ‘shape, »like.a ‘dove, upon him, and a 
voice came from: Heaven, which said, “ Thou 


art my beloved son—in thee 1 am well plea- 


being bibakined and praying, the Heaven 
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sed.’ ‘Thus we see baptism, prayer, and the 
manifestation of the Holy Ghost given thereby | 
on our Savior, in bodily shape, for an example 
for all his followers in this precious principle of 
his doctrine. ‘Thus we see the apostles, whose 
understanding Christ opened in these things, un- 
derstood, taught and practised them. When 
Samaria had received the word of God, by 
Philip’s preaching, and were baptised, both 
men and women, Samaria was a great city, 
and **they with one accord gave heed to and 
believed Philip’s preaching the name of Jesus, 
and were baptised, and there was great joy in 
that city:’? which implies, and ancient histo- 
rians say, that there were many thousands in that 
city, some say thirty thousand, that believed and 
were baptised. ** Now when the apostles which 
were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John, who, when they were come 
down, prayed for them that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost who were baptised. Then laid 
they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost.’? It is evident that the apostles 
laid hands on all them that Philip had baptised, 

both men and women. ‘To this a we may 
well add the church at Jerusalem, which, his- 
torians say, consisted; of many thousands, from 
whom Peter and John were sent to Samaria— 
for it would be the height of inconsistency to 
suppose that they would send these two apos- 
tles to institute and practise a new ordinance 


on believers, in settling the church at Samaria, 


which was not received and practised by the 
church that sent them. No: the laying on of 
hands is enumerated among the principles of 


the doctrine of Christ. received at Jerusalem: 


Hebrews vi. 2d verse, which is worthy to be 


esteemed a pattern to all churches of Christ, to 
44 
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| the end of the world. Annanias laid his hands 


on Saul. Paul alone laid hands on Timothy, 
for the gifts of God’s spirit, and afterwards the 


_ Imposition of hands was performed by a plural- 


ity of administrators on Timothy, at his.ordina- 


- tion. When Paul came to Ephesus, and found | 


certain brethren, who had been baptised to 
John’s baptism, and had not heard of the Holy 


Ghost, Paul told them that John baptised with 


the baptism of repentance, saying they should 
believe on him that should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus Christ. ‘* When they heard this, 
they were baptised in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus. And when Paul laid his hands on them, 
the Holy Ghost came on them, and all the men 
were about twelve. ‘Thus sufficient evidence is 
produced of this being an apostolic practice 5 


ce al ath in many places this practice is not 


particularly mentioned, this by no means proves 
that in any case it was omitted, or that the apos- 
tles were not consistent or uniform in the ad- 
ministration of ordinances—as in many places 
where churches were gathered and settled in 
gospel order, no mention is made of baptism, or 
any other ordinance, being attended to—but are 
- we to conclude from this that they were wholly 
neglected? I presume not. It thus evidently 
appears that the doctrine of laying on of hands 
is both scriptural and apostolical, in faith and 
practice. It is.also evident, from ancient wri- 


ters, that this ordinance was maintained by the 
primitive churches, for six hundred years after 


‘the ascension of our Savior, and then called the 


ancient mode, or apostolic order, and through | 


all succeeding ages of the church, although 
almost obscured in the darkness of popery, yet 
ancient writers ‘say it was in general use in 
Greece, and many other places, through that 
long night of darkness. ‘* Christ commanded 
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his apostles to teach all nations, baptising them, 
teaching them to observe al] things whatsoever 
I have commanded you, and lo! I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.?? Now 
we must suppose that the apostles practised the 
laying on of hands, without any authority or 
‘command from Christ, or acknowledge that this 
ordinance is binding on his churches in all after 
ages. Paul not only practised this ordinance, — 
but taught it as one of the principles of Christ’s 
doctrine, in Heb. 6, and other places, and says, 
‘¢ if any man thinks himself a prophet or spirit- 
ual, let him acknowledge the things that I 
write are the commandments of the Lord.’? 
But after all, some will venture to call this 
ypu ple of Christ’s doctrine a non-essential. 
t certainly could not be thought so by the 
apostles, and the church at Jerusalem, when 
they sent Peter and John from thence to ’ Sama- 
ria, a distance of thirty or forty miles, on pur- 
pose to perform this sacred rite on the vast num- 
bers that Philip had baptised. Shall we frail 
mortals presume to sit in judgment on these 
principles of Christ’s doctrine, and undertake to 
determine which is essential for us to observe, 
and which not? Others object to the practice 
of this rite, because it is not attended with the 
same miraculous gift ef the "Holy Ghost, as in 
the apostles’ days. In this way of reasoning, 
we must reject preaching. because three thou- 
sand, or five thousand souls, are not converted 
‘under one sermon, as they were then. Prayer 
‘must also be neglected, because the dead are 
not raised, the sick healed, &c. now, under this 
exercise, as in their days. Faith must be laid 
aside, because the same miracles are not 
wrought by it now, as in their days. But this 
is a strange way of reasoning, and its absurdi- 
ty must ‘pe unto all. Christ gave the word, 
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the apostles preached and practised it, God 


owned and sanctioned it from heaven, ** and we 
are commanded to keep the ordinances as they 
are delivered unto us,’’ ‘and as many as walk 
by this rule, peace be on them.’’ ‘This ordi, 
nance also discovers a due submission to the 
revealed will of the great head of the church, 
in being thus solemnly set apart, and separating 
ourselves from the ungodly, and consecrating 
ourselves to him and his service, by uniting in 
an everlasting covenant with those of his mili- 
tant kingdom, and manifest a devout expecta- 
tion, through faith, of the blessing of the great 
author of blessings, through having respect to 
all his ordinances, and to this in its place so 
peculiarly adapted for that purpose—which ex- 
_pressly declares, as Christ declared, when he 
laid his hands on little children, ** Of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.’’ <As several mem- 
bers of another denomination, who deny this 
sacred rite to their candidates, recently observ- 
ed, when beholding this solemn act of dedica- 
tion to God, that it looked so heavenly, so bind- 
ing, and so right to them, that they could hard- 
ly refrain from offering ‘themselves to God, in 
this sacred institution. 


Although we are not destitute of love and 


charity for our christian brethren of other de- 
nominations, as some may suppose, yet we dare 
not, desire not, to neglect one of his ordinances 
or commandments, or teach men so to do—for 
such, our Lord said, should be called the least 
in the kingdom of Heaven: nor dare we neglect 
or swerve from our faith in the express ordi- 
nance of the great head of the church, to ac- 
commodate. our dissenting brethren, least we 
should incur the displeasure of our King, and 
wound our own consciences ; but rather to con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
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the saints. Neither do we wish our brethren to 


depart from their faith, to accommodate us— 
that which is not of faith, is sin. But we could 
heartily wish to see all the followers of Christ 
united in faith and practice, walking in agree- 
ment in all the ordinances and commandments 
of the Lord, blameless. _ Then will they be 
accounted righteous before God—then will they 
realize harmony and sweet tellowship with the 


_ Father, and his son Jesus Christ, and with each 


other, in the bonds of gospel union, in life—the 
blessings of God in doing his commands in the 
hour uf death—the well-grounded hope of eter- 
nal life, promised to the faithful servants beyond 
the grave—which leads us to consider 

Of the Resurrection of the Dead.—The doc- 
trine of the resurrection is the great pillar of 
the whole gospel system. The resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, is that foundation, upon 
which christianity all depends ; and that Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, is evident. ‘* Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up again.””? ‘I 
have power to- lay down my life, and I have 
power to take it again?’ This was gloriously 
manifested, though his crucifyers took every 
precaution to prevent it, that human wisdom 
could invent, and human strength effect. ‘They 
covered the mouth of his sepulchre (which was 


hewn out of a solid rock,) with a great stone, 


and put a seal upon it, and set a watch of sol- 


diers to guard it. But all in vain: the wisdom 


of man is foolishness with God, and their 
strength is weakness. By the power of God, 
the earth was moved, his angel descended, the 
soldiers fell and fainted, the seal was broken, 
the huge stone removed, and Christ, the Son of 
God, was raised. The angels that first declar- 
ed his conception, and made known the tidings 
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of his birth, with hosannas to God in the high- 
est, now proclaim his resurrection from the 
the dead. ‘* Why seek ye the living among the 


“He is not here, he is risen, as he 
said.”>, Remember what he said to you in Gali- 


_ Jee—**I must be delivered into the hands of 
sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day 
rise again’? ‘** Come see the place where the 


Lord lay.”’? ** Graves opened, and many bodies 
of the saints which slept, arose and came out 


_ of their graves, and went into the holy city, and 


appeared untomany.’’ reality of the same 
body being raised, which was crucified, was 
confirmed, * being seen of his disciples forty 
days :”? 6 by eating and drinking with them,’’ 
after he was risen from the dead, he showed 
himself alive, and that openly ; and that a doubt 
of the resurrection of his body might not re- 
main on their minds, he gave them many infalli- 


ble proofs, telling them to handle him, to feel and — 


see, for a spirit had not flesh and bones, as they 
saw him to have. He told Thomas to put his 
hand into his side, and his fingers into the prints 
of the nails, and be not faithless, but believing. 
He then opened their understandings in the 
scriptures, that through his death and resurrec- 
tion, repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, among all nations ; and 
ye are witnesses of these things, and I will en- 
due you with power from on high. He then led 
them out as far as Bethany, and while blessing 
them, was parted from them, and ascended to 
Heaven, when he received gifts for men, and 
sent them down, to qualify his ministers for the 
work of the gospel ministry. The angels pro- 
claimed his ascension into Heaven, and the dis- 
ciples worshipped him, and returned to Jerusa- 
lem with great joy. ‘These all continued, with 
one accord, in prayer and supplication, until 
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the day of Pentecost, when suddenly there. 


came a sound from Heaven, as of a rushing, 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were, and cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
sat upon each of them, and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
Christ’s witnesses being thus fully assured of 
the doctrine of the resurrection, and amply 
qualified to prove, support, and defend it, which 
they immediately and abundantly did: for when 
the multitude came together, some of all na- 
tions, tongues and people, they were all con- 
founded and amazed, to hear these illiterate 
Galileans address them, and each hearing in 
their own tongue and language, in which they 
were born. But some mocked; but Peter 
stood up with the eleven, and lifted up his voice, 
and proved to them, from the scriptures, the 
predictions of this wonderful event, and said, 
* Ye men of Israel, hear: Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God,‘among you, by mira- 
cles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know, Him ye have taken, and by wicked 
have crucified and slain: whom God hath rais- 
ed up, having loosed the pains of death, because 
it was not possible that he should be holden of 
it: This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we are all witnesses. Therefore, being. exalted 
by the right hand of God, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and 
hear. Therefore, let all the house of Israel 
know, assuredly, that God hath made this same 
Jesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.’? But*this doctrine is. so fully and in- 
controvertibly proved, that it is needless to en- 


large. The scriptures are full of evidence of 
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this truth, and of the mighty works which were 
wrought, "when Christ was raised from the dead. 


4 A new era of the world commenced—a new 
_— dispensation was fully opened from Heaven, to | 


men—-death abolished—-life and immortality 
brought to light, through the resurrection of 


Christ, and the display of the power of his gos- © 


pel. But short of this, the whole gospel is but 
ap trifle; yea, a false report ; if this doctrine of 
the resurrection could fail, or .be overthrown. 
Preaching would be vain, faith vain—yea, and 
all men yet in their sins. But thanks be to 
God, it can never be destroyed: it is surer than 
Heaven and earth, and upon this rock, saith the 
ascended conqueror, If will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. ‘The veracity of the resurrection being 
maintained, the whole gospel is confirmed, and 
the most ‘excellent and glorious ministration to 


‘a perishing world, proclaimed, that possibly 


could be received—good news and glad tidings 
to all people, througly a risen Savior’s merits. 
If the Jews would ‘believe his resurrection, I 
conceive they would forsake Moses, or rather 
be directed by Moses to Christ. Faith in the 
resurrection makes all alive. It was this that 
begat the apostles themselves to a lively hope: 
it was this that caused them, and all their suc- 
cessors in the ministry, to run with alacrity 
through the world, proclaiming Jesus and the 
resurrection, repentance and remission of sins, 
through faith in his name, to perishing sinners. 


*¢ And if we believe that Jesus died and rose | 


again, they also that sleep in Jesus, shall God 
bring with him.’’ This affords the christian a 


well grounded. hope—even in the agonies of 


death——because he knows death is a conquered 
enemy, and shall be destroyed. He sees death 
abolished, and the captain of his salvation be- 
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fore him, and hears his voice, *‘ I am he that 
liveth and was dead, and beheld I am alive for- 
ever more.”? ‘*I have the keys of death and 
of hell. I can open, and none can shut—shut 
and none can open.’’ ‘** Odeath, I will be thy 
plague; O grave, I will be thy destruction.’? 
‘¢He that believeth on me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and he that liveth and 
| believeth shall never die. Beltevest thou this??? 
Though the dust return to dust, and faith come © 
to an end'in the possession of the substance 
hoped for, and hope cease in the full fruition of 
endless glory, yet the living love, joy, and spi- 
ritual life of the saint, can never die. No: the 
resurrection morn will be to them the gate of 
unspeakable joy, and open to their view the 
| boundless, ocean of everlasting felicity: when 
their scattered dust shall re-animate and re- 
unite with the kindred spirits of just men made 
perfect; when death is swallowed up of life, 
and these vile bodies raised and fashioned like 
unto Christ’s most glorious body. Therefore, 
tried soldiers of the Cross, that are now suf- 
fering with Christ here below, rejoice and give 
glory to God, who giveth us the victory, through 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. But there 
shall be a resurrection both of the just and the 
unjust. The hour is coming, when * the Arch- 
| angel will descend with a shout, and with the 
trump of God.”? The blast will be blown; 
the sound will be heard and obeyed by all the 
slumbering millions, ‘* Awake, ye dead, and 
come to judgment’? The sea must then give 
up her dead, and all that are in their graves 
must come forth. ‘They that have done good, 
to the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil to the resurrection of damnation: 
which will bring us to consider the closing and 


final principle of Christ’s doctrine. 
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Of Eternal Judgment. —This is called the 
eternal judgment, because it will finally decide, 
and unalterably fix, the eternal state of all 
God’s accountable creatures, and because it is 
of God’s appointment. ‘For he hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness, by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, 
that he hath raised him from the dead.’’? He is 
the universal law-giver, king, and judge, both of 
quick and dead, and ‘*the judge of the whole 
earth will do right.”’ °* He will not lay upon man 
more than right that he should enter into judg- 
ment with God’? He hath given a measure 
and manifestation of his spirit to every man to 
profit with, and a talent to every servant to oc- 
cupy, and he will require his own with usury. 
Christ has provided and offered salvation to 
every accuuntable creature. ** For the grace 
of God that brings salvation, hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us,’? &c.; and ‘he 
hath shown thee, O man! what is good, and 
what the Lord requireth of thee to do,’’ &c. 
He hath also told us that we shall not escape, 
if we neglect so great a salvation: ‘ and they 


shall all be taught of God,’’ *‘and God will 
be just when he judgeth;”’ and all that have 


known their master’s will, and have not prepar- | 


ed themselves, must then be punished—* For 
God will bring every work into judgment, with 
‘évery:secret thing, whether it be good or evil.’ 
He is exalted above all principalities and pow- 

ers. **'To him every knee must bow, and eve~ 
ry-tongue confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the father:’? Christ hath 
universal jurisdiction over the souls and final 
states of men—* therefore every man must give 
an account of himself to him.’’? ‘For this 
cause he both died, rose and revived, that he 
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thight be Lord, both of the dead and living, so 


that we must every one give an account oj our- 
selves to God.’? John, in the Revelations of 
Jesus Christ. ‘*saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God, and the books were opened, 
and another book was opened. which is the 
book of life, and the dead were judged out of 
the things which were written in the books, ac- 
cording to their works ; and whosoever was not 
found written in the book of life, was cast into 
the lake of fire.’ The second coming of 
Christ, to judge the world in righteousness, is 


so evident in the scriptures, that, if possible, 


we may with more certainty look for him, than 
our fathers did for his first coming in the flesh ; 
and as but few received him when he then 


came, it is to be feared few wait for his second 


appearing, and will be ready to meet him. But 
Christ assures us that he will ** come again 
with all his saints and holy angels.’’ ‘** The 


‘Lord will descend from Heaven with a shout, 


with the voice of the Arch-Angel and with the 


trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first.2? ‘* Those that turned from idols, to 


serve the living and true God, who-delivereth 
us from wrath to come,’’? they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord, when I make up. my jew- 
els.”> ‘* They shall meet him in the air, and 
shall be forever with the Lord.’’ ‘* When the 
Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory. And before him shall be 
gathered all nations, and he shall separate them 


- one from another, as a> shepherd divideth his 


sheep from the goats, and he shall set his sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left, 
Then shall the king say unto them on his right 


hand, Come, ye blessed of my father, inhabit | 
the kingdom prepared for you,’’? &c. ‘* Then 
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shall he say also unto them on the left hand, 


Depart from me ye cursed, into everlasting fire, — 


— for the devil and his angels,’’? &c. 
ut’ we forbear—the testimony is full and un- 
deniable. Yet some are saying, ** Where is 
the promise of his coming??? &c. But the 
_ Lord of such servants *‘ shall come in an hour 
when they are not looking for him, and cut 
them asunder, and appoint their portion with 
hypocrites and unbelievers ; and there shall be 
Weeping and wailing,’’ &c. At his-coming, he 
_ will determine’ the final estates of men and an- 
_ gels, “for he hath appointed a day in which he 
will judge the secrets’of men, by Jesus Christ, 
according to the gospel.’? The devils believe 
this, and tremble, being reserved under chains 
_ of darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 
Reason approves of this judgment, because, 
otherwise, the greatest part of iniquity would 
go unpunished, and righteousness unrewarded, 


according to the tenor of God’s word. But 
God is righteous, and will render a reward to 


every man, according to his works. As re- 
spects the duration of the joys of the righteous, 
and punishment of the wicked, we must con- 
sider them equal, for the one is set in direct op- 
position to th: other and should we take the 
_ word eternal otherwise than its native force im- 
ports, we must limit the duration of the right- 
eous as well as of the wicked, which appears 
equally absurd, seeing the rivzhteous are called 
‘unto and: promised eternal life. ‘ Who hath 
called us unto his eternal glory, by Jesus 
Christ”? Also, ‘“‘ Obtain the salvation that 
that is in Jesus Christ, and the eternal glory.”’ 


As the life of the saints, after the judgment, is — 


sometimes called forever, everlasting, and at 
others eternal, we must consider these terms 
_-#ynonimous in this case, and God’s people are 
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6to be forever with the Lord, their kingdom 


everlasting, and their habitation eternal, and 
their life endless,’’ must all] mean the same du- 
ration. Our redemption is eternal. our King is 
eternal, and our life is eternal. On the other 
hand, we consider the condemnation of the 
wicked to be equally eternal, being in the op-. 
posite scale. ** And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.”? ‘** To everlasting 
shame and,contempt.’? *¢ Shall dwell with ev- 
erlasting burning.’? Cast into everlasting 
fire.”’ + ** Their everlasting confusion shall nev- 
er be forgotten.’?? ‘* The Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from iieaven, with his mighty angels, 
in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of 


our Lord, who shall 'be punished with everlast- 


ing destruction.”? He that. blasphemeth 
against the Holy Ghost, hath never forgiveness, 
but is in. danger of eternal damnation.”? ‘** It 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
nor in the world to come.’’?’ The punishment 
of the damned is compared to a worm that nev- 
er dieth, and to fire that never will be quench- 
ed, ** where the smoke of their torment must 
ascend up for ever and ever.’?? ‘Them that are 
righteous shall be righteous still, and them that 
are filthy shall be filthy still. But many have 
labored, and wrote abundantly, to prove that 


man is a finite being, and therefore incapable 


of suffering an infinite punishment. —This doc- 
trine militates against the infinite happiness of 
the righteous, and against the power of God to 
execute his righteous will. ‘They have also en- 


deavored to prove that the law that man trans- 


gressed was to have an end, consequently the 


punishment of the transgression must be limit- 
ed. On thia ground we will not contend, as 
_ the punishment of the transgression of the law 
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was the death of the body. This death Christ 
abolished, and through his resurrection power, 
made us all over for a future and an endless 
state, as has been sufficiently shown; and 
through his rich love has purchased and offered 
Salvation to every creature, and he that believes 


and obeys the gospel shall obtain it, and he that 


believes not, but rejects the council of God, 
despises the riches of his love, strives against 
the striving of God’s spirit, lives and dies an 
impenitent sinner, Christ says, ** Where I am 

one, they never can come; but must lie down 
in everlasting sorrow.’? - Well may this be 
called the eternal judgment, being conclusive 
and unalterable. And seeing we look for such 
things, what manner of persons ought ye to be, 
in‘all holy conversation and godliness, looking 


for‘and hasting to the coming of the day of 


God, &c. and the promise is to them that do 
the will of their heavenly father. We come to 
the last resolve. 
4nd this will we do, of God permit.—As 
God ever did, and ever will not only permit, 
but strengthen his children, to do his will, and 
has said that those that wait upon him shall re- 
- new their strength,. and as all the stress and 
promises lie upon these words, of doing his 
will—it not being *‘ them that cry Lord! Lord! 
but them that lis his will, that he will own.’’ 
_ Blessed are they that do his commandments.’ 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.’”’ ‘ Let us, then, go on to perfection 
(i. e. to perfect the wotk of obedience to all 
his righteous requirements) as ‘the doer alone is 
justified.”’ Christ says, *‘ If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself ;”’ 
and for those to undertake to jndge of the ef- 
fects of obedience to any or all of these princi- 
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ples, that never did them, as respects the bless- 
ing, strengthening, comforting. and owning of 


_ God therein, to the willing and obedient soul, 


is like a blind man judging of colors, or the 
deaf distinguishing sounds. Can those that 
have experienced the blessings of obedience in 
these things, be persuaded there is no blessing 
annexed to doing them, by those that never did 
them? Can the soul that has hungered after the 
bread of life, and has been fed and filled with 


it, be conyineed that he has not been refreshed 


thereby, by one that never tasted the heavenly 
manna? But those that have tasted the bless- 
ings of obedience, want all to ** come and taste, 


and see how good the Lord is.”? Therefore it 


is, that we persuade men to believe his ward, 
and do his will in these things, which have 


proved such a breast of consolation to us, that 


they may experimentally know that this doc- 
trine is of God, and every principle contained 
therein and enjoined on us, are so many bless- 
ings conferred on those that do them.. ‘* There- 
fore, whosoever heareth these sayings,of mine, 
‘iad doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, that. built his house upon a rock,’? &c. 


—* And every. one that heareth these sayings of 


mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened un- 
to a foolish man, who built his house upon the 


sand,’? &c. And as the happiness -of all our 


fellow-creatures is, or ought to be, our main 
object, those that have experienced such kappi- 
ness in doing their master’s will, desire the 


happiness of all others, and invite them all to 
come, ‘‘ and whatsoever he saith, that do, and | 
it shall be well,’’? to the willing and obedient 


soul in these things. For this cause, we both 
labor and suffer the reproaches of all our dis- 
senting brethren, because we trust in the living 
God, who hath taught us our duty in these 
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things, by his revealed word ; aut we cannot, 
in answering a good cons¢ ience towards God, 
neglect them, nor deviate from them, having for 
our example, in his word, the destructive conse- 
quences to many that heretofore deviated from 
his revealed will, but feel in duty bound to call 
on all, to do the will of him that taught us to 
walk in all his ordinances and commandments, 
blameless, that we might be accounted right- 
eous before him: have we becoine your 
enemies, because we tell you the truth?’’ We 


i | hope not, but desire that we may all ‘see eye 


to eye”? in these important principles of Christ’s 


doctrine, and all join with the holy apostles in> 


doing them. Then shall we ae of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, and the blessings 


annexed to the obedience of faith in each of 


its sacred principles; and not have it said to 
us, ** these things ye ought to have done, and 
not left the others undone.’’ May the Lord 
bless these feeble remarks to the understanding 
of every reader—bless them in doing all his 
will in these things, and at last bless us all as 
good and faithful servants, and receive us all 
into the joy of our Lord, to live and reign with 
him in his kingdom, with all the sanctified, for- 
ever more. Amen. 
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NAMES AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


Coventry, R I. 
Rev. Thomas Manckester 
Deacon John Wood | 
Deacon Wm. P. Place. 


Deacon Benedict Johnson. 


Benjamin Greene. 
Caleb Johnson. 
Olney Knight, 
Sheffield Wait. 
Israel Johnston. 
Curnel!l Colvin 
Martin S Whitman. 
Sarah Andrew. 
Alice Manchester. 
Jumes Matteson. 
Philip Manchester. 
Rhobey Henry. 
Mary A Manchester, 
Joseph Manchester. 
John Phillips; 
John Wood 

Daniel E Brown. 
Benjamin Johnston, 
Obadiah Johnson. 
Edmund Andrews, 
William Nichols. 
Whipple Greene. 
Thomas Essex. 


. Olney Weaver. 


George Andrews. 
Ephraim Westcott, 
Joseph Weaver. 
Gardner Reynolds. 
James Franklin. 
Weaver Whilford. 
Isaac B Aylesworth. 
Danie! Briggs 
James Colvin. 


John B. Matteson, 
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Of the subscribers to the Six Principle Baptist 
History. 


Lawton 4 
~ Smith Williams. 
Cory Matte on 
Benjamin G. Johnson. 
Joseph Whipple. 
Isaac Greene. 
Welcome Arnold. 
Reynolds Wait.. 
Rufus Johnson. 
William Andrew. 
James Greene. 
Christopher Johnson. 
Caleb Greene. 
Abel Matteson. 
William W. Moon. 
Henry B_ Arnold. 
Charles Morse. 
William Hines. 
Jesse Tefit. 
Thomas Stafford—2. 
John Gardiner—2. | 
Deacon John Waterman. 


Deacon John Waterman, 2. 
Deacon Benjamin Gorton. 
Thomas Stafford. 
Abby-Ann Stafford. 
Russell Arnold. 

Charles Brayton, Esq. 
Thomas H Bates 


Joseph Spencer. 


Joseph W. Rice. 
Robert Levalley. 
Jeffery A. Mathewson 
Daniel Cook. 
Nehemiah K. Weaver. 
Celia Attwood. 
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William 


James A. Tanner. 
Abe! Tanner. 
Mumilord Kenyon. 
William Tibbits. 
Andrew K. King. 
Jonathan Hunt. 
Russel Austin. — 
Mary Essex. 
Samuel Briggs. 


Elizabeth Irwin. 


Augustus G. Millard. 
son Spencer. 
Benjamin Arnold, jr. 
Targee. 
Betsey Rice. 

Alden Johnson, 


Johnston, R. I, 
Deacon Benjamin Sweet. 
Deacon Stephemw Sweei. 
Philip Sweet. 

Stephen Belknap 
Jeremiah Manton. 
Philip Mathewson. 
Samuel Miller. 
Pardon Sweet. 
Matthew Sweet. 
Hawkins. 
Edward E. Manton, 
Jonathan S Keliey. 


Comfort B Thorp, 
isaac Winsor. 


Simeon Chapin. 
Nathaniel Sweet, jr. - 
Cyrei hitaker. 


Belknap. 


Mathewson Latham. 
James Olney. 


Stephen Talman, 


Lyndon Knight. 
James F. Simmons. 


William B. King. 


George Lewiun 
Olney Angel. 


Paris Wightman. 


Elijah Angel. 
aterman, 3d 
Richard Sweet. 


Nichelas Smith, 
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‘Nathan Brown. 


Pearce Arnold. 
Benjamin Kimball. 


_ Augustus Winsor. 


Isaac Belknap. 
Solomon Sprague. 
Waterman Sweet. 
Ephraim Winsor. 
Daniel Thornton. — 
John Tripp. 
Joseph Knapp. 
Asahe! Waterman. 
Samuel Randall. 
Caleb Alverson. 
John Sweet. 

Danie! Mathewson. 
Welcome Vallet. 
Daniel Thornton. 
Silas Steere. 
Gideon B. Waterman. 
Whipple Malouney. 
Olney Paine. 


Samuel W. King. 


Maria W. B. Waterman. 


Susannah Taylor. 


William B. King, Jr. 
Alpheus Hunters, | 
Gideon Brown. . 
Mathew Sweet. 


Cranston, R. I. 
Deacon Stephen Knight. 


Deacon Benjamin Potter, 


Holiman Potter. 
Nathan Thornten. 
Edmund Stone. 
Ruth Potter. 
Zuriel Waterman. 
Dr, Amos Collins. 


Samuel Burlingame. 


Henry H. Potter. 
Esek Dyer. 
Jesse Howard. 
William K Carpenter. 
Massa Atwood. 
Sarah G Potter. 
James Pollard, 
Seril Knight. 


Stephen Burlingame. 
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Sarah Merithew. 
Samuel Knight. 
Mary Burlingame. 
Phebe Taylor. 


- James R Congdon, 


Betsey Brayion. 
Oliver Leach. 
Harriet Rhodes. 


East-Greenwich, R. I. 
Rev. Pardon Tillinghast. 
Rev. Thomas Tilinghast. 
Rev T Tillinghast, S. P. 2. 
Albert C. Greene. 


- Thomas Sweet. 


William i Vaughn. | 

Benjamin A. Tillinghast, 

Russel Card. 

Jeffery H. Gardner. 

Henry Card. 

James U. Whitman. 

Henry T. Johnston. 

John Wells. 

Gideon L. Johnson, 

William E. Brown. 

John Slocum. — 

Jerauld Millerd. 

Andrew Wood. | 

Thomas Tillinghast, 8S. B 

Sophia | 
ennet. 

Rodman Vaughan. 

Margaret Spencer. 

Christopher Yaughn. 

Thomas J. Wightman. 


West R. I, 


James Greene. 


Arthur Hill. 


Stukely Matteson. 


Daniel Dawley, jr. 


Thomas Wilcox. 

Anthony Olin. 

Thomas Tillinghast, 8. P. 
Ebenezer Harrington. 
Daniel Johnson. 


Michael Irwin. 


Wiliam Greene. 
Robert Hall. 


Augustus Ellis. 


North Kingstown, R. 2. 
Deacon Hazard Aylesworth. 
Stephen Congdon. 

William Bicknell. 

Benajah Targee. 

Benjamin Tanner. 

Elisha Case. 

Samuel Austin. 


J. W. Allen. 


Wiiliam-R. Aylesworth 
John N. Arnold. | 
Jabez Reynolds. 
Sarah Brown. 

Ezra D. Davis. 
Thomas Whitford. 
George W. Reynolds 
Alfred Smith. 

Ray G. Allen | 
Abigail Aylesworth, 
Benjamin Smith. 


Philip Targee. 
North Providence,.R. I. 


Rev. William C. Meachester. Charles Olney. 


Rev. T. Manchester, 2d. 
Benjamin Johnston, 
Henry Straight. 

William Tanner. 

Amey Allen 

Samuel W. Arnold, 


Peleg T. Wait. 


Dr Silas James. 
Nathan Wilcox. 
Polly Franklin. 


Strapley Morgan 


Stephen Talmar. 
Mathewson Lathar , 
Obadiah Olney. 
Rowland Brown 
Nathan K. Deverus 
Elisha Olney. 
Angel Baxter. 

Obed Smith. 

James Angel. 
Joseph B. Higgins 
Nathaniel Angel. 
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Asahel Baxter. 
Andrew Witliams 
Anna. Williams. 
Amasa Whipple. 
Mary Ann Olney. 
John Tripp. 
Olney Winsor. 


Providence, R. 1. 
Rev. Asa Messer. 
Rev. Zaimon Tobey. 
Samuel Thurber. 
Earl Pearce. 
Sylvanus G Martin. 
Nicholas brown. 
Zachariah Allea. 
John Andrews. 
Nicholas R. Gardner. 
- Cyrus Williams, 
Peter Place. 
Elisha Olney. 
John Clemmons. 
Susan P. Field. 
Cynthia Brown. 
Peley Boss. 
_ Deacon Stephen Fiske 
Richard Salisbury 
Benjamin 8S. Olney. 


Smithfield, R. le 


Rev Mr. White. 
Dutee Winsor. 
Nathan B. Sprague, 
Seth Wood. 

Joseph Greene. 
Lucina Knight. 
Benjamin Peck. 
Margaret C. Cudworth, 
Aldrich Mowry. 
Mathew C Salsbury. 
Israel Saunders. 
Ede Waterman. 
Richard Bowen. 
Charlies Weaver. 
Brown W Sweet. 
Ezek.el Angel. 
William Angel. 
Stephen Fucker. 
Arthur Latham. | 
Rowlaud Matteson 
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<Vewport, R. I. 
Rev. Record Heath. 
Deacon William Tilley. 
Thomas Hudson. 
John Banister. 
Michael Eddy, jr. 
Hannah Hull. 
Daniel C. Denham. 
John C. Clarke. 
Silas Southwick. 
George C. Shaw. 


Settuate, RI. 
Rev. John Westcott. 
Deacon Daniel Sweet. 
Nicholas Thomas. 
Robert Potter. 


. Stephen Corpe. 


Matthew Sweet. 
Silas Sweet. 
Joseph Phillips. 
Benoni Colvin. 
Daniel Matt«son. 
Holden Potter. 
Andrew Harris. 
Sally Potter. 
William Ramsdell.. 
Noah Fiske. 
Caroline Remington 
Hannah Caswell. 
Jeremiah Baker. 
Mary Potter. 
David Colvin. 


Darius Colvin. 


Augustus Hopkins, 
William Hines. 


Hopkinton, R. I. 


Deacon Weeden Barber. 


Samuel] Brayton. 


George T. Spicer. 


Thankful Brown. 
Benjamin Greene. 
Alpheus A. Burdic, 
Pardon Kenyon. 
Gardger Nichols. 


Glocester, R. I. 
Deacon Richard Comar 
Jesse Steere. 
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Ruth Steere 
Whiteman Steere 


: Foster, R. I. 
Sampson Battey 


Exeter, R.I 
Rev. Joh.. G:ardner—3 
David Benjamin 
Shearman Brown 
Oliver Arnold 


Richmond, R. 1. 
Deacon David Kenyon 2 
Thomas B. Kenyon 


Pawtucket, R 
Rev. Ray Potter. 


Sterling, Con. 
Asa Potter 
George Tillinghast. 
Rebecca Potter 
James Potter 
Clarissa Winsor 


Asa Whitford 


Nottingham. 
Rev. Robert Arnold 
John Casey 


Brookfield, Con. 
Henry B. Andrews 


Griswold, Con. 
Gardner Barber 


Norwich, C. 


| Charles Warburton 


Swanzey, Mass. 

Rev. Philip Slade—6 
Deacon Benjamin Luther 
Ellery Wong 


Rehoboth,.Mass. 
Rev. Preserved Pearce 


Easton, Mass. 
Solomon Leach 
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Seekonk. 
Charles Weaver 
Seth Wood 


Clifford. 
Philip Stewart 
James Wills, jr. 
William Wills 


-Nicholdson. 


Benjamin Spencer 
James Firm 


Dallas. 


Benjamin Hunnewell 


Anna Baldwin 
Joseph S. Ryman 


Thomas Swayze 


Falls. 


Post 


Stephen Post 
Daniel Post 
Elisha Armstrong. 


Cincinnatus. 


Ebenezer Andress 


Heny Greene 


Thomas Place 
Henry T Jones 


Ray G. Cole 


Nathaniel Truesdell 


Preston. 


Samuel Lewis 


Nathaniel Wilcox 


Clark Lewis 
Abram Lewis 


Elisha Keech 


Norw:ch. 
Ejnathan Terry 
Simeon Gates 
Benjamin Barber 


Thomas Terry 
Elnathan Randall 


North Berlin. 
Joseph Kenyon 
Ebenezer Mind 
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Plymouth. 
“Henry Gabriel 


Wilkesbury 
Hiram Post 


Madison. 
Jaret Wickwia 


| Gal 
Samuel C. Sweet 


Amsterdam, N. Y. | 
Rev. James T. Joslin | 


David Atkins 
| Stephen’ Allen 


Thomas B Kenyon 


George S. Joslin 
John T. Joslin 
Thomas Hopkins 
Allen 


| Stephen S. Lucthot 


John Loring 
Dorcas Weils 
John Watton, jr. 
‘William Fairbanks 


Jonathan Fairbanks 


‘William T. Allen 


Russel J Fairbanks 


John Loder . 
William R. Allen. 
Nathan Norner 
Martha Allen 


Broadalbin, N. Y. 
Rev. Ezra W. Allen 
Deacon John Kenyon | 
Wanton Kenyon, 10. 


Asa B. Kenyon 
Wesley Clute 
James Tyler, jr. 
John E. Hawley 
Samuel Phillips 
Benjamin Taber 


Lodowick W. Kenyon 
Jonathan Wightman 


 Jonstown, N. Y. 
Caleb S. Grimble 
John Lepper — 


Dutee Joslin 


Silas Paimer 


Andrew Dyer 
Rouse Simmons. 


James A. Harris 


Henry Palmer 
George Simmons 


Elijah Hayward 


Nelson. | 
Danie! Hopkins 
David Willington 


May field, N. Y, 
Ichabod Potter ~ 
Elisha K. Potter 
Ichabod Potter, jr. 
Patience Potter 
John Cutter 
Stephen Brown 
Oslen C. Hobertog 
C. Winsluw 


Mc Donough. 
Harry Wailye 
Gates Wilcox 
Job Wilcox 
Stephen Lewis 


Palatine, N. Y. 
Henry Simmons 
Ammon Sweet. 
Robert Weaver—2 
S. R. Dudley 
Henry E. Gilbert: 
Peter Philes 
Jacob P. Empy. | 
Hiram Sweet 


German, N. Y. 
Peter Rockwell 
Jarius Brown 
Caleb Niles 


_ Ebenezer Perry 


Nancy Brunddye 


_ Walter Oysterbank 


Eaton, N. Y. 


Rev. John A. Shaw—2 


Parley Hopkins 
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David Bennet 
David Barrow ~*~ 
Silas Hopkins 

Olive Shirley 
Betsey Sinc'air 
William Hopkins 
Alanson Miles 
Stephen Hatch 
Cynthia Fry 
Thomas Whitten, jr. 


Lebanon. 
Joseph Taynor 
George Max: nm 


dames M. Kindrews 


Willet, N. Y. 
Rev. Nicholas Johnson 
John Brigg 
Samuel Dyer 
Ezra Roberts 
Robert Tanant 
Sisson Nichols 
Willicm James 
Ruth Gordon 
Barbara Roberts 
Christopher Wilbur 
Henry H. Wilson 


Abington, Penn. 
Rev. William Stovier 
Henry Greene | 
illiam H. Nichols 
John Kenedy 
Asa Knight 
Joseph Edwards 
A. Bailey 
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Nathaniel Perkiné 

Esther Barber 


Fabius. 
George Austin 
W. M. Millin 
John R. Barber 
Elizabeth Buchanar 
Jonathan Richman 
Shadrack Hitchcock 
David Kenyon 
John Stewart 


Liclain. 
Perry Burdick 
Henry Olin 
Dawley Muin 
George Burdick 
Silas S. Davis 
J Maxon 


Otslic. 
Nicholas J ohnson 
Gardner Bently 
Caleb Bently 
Tyler Peters 
Merrill 
James Clarke 
Sebastian Moore 


Brookfield, N. Y. 
Randall Wightman 
Samuel Sweet 
Samuel Gorton 
Thomas Benjamia 
Susan Sweet. 
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«though, read through. 

actices, tead practice. 
bottom, for Wicttsites read Wicklifites. 


11th from the bottom, for infirmities, read impieties. 


11th from the bottom, for unattainable, read wticibiiisiins 


8th from the bottom, for Broadben read Broadalben. 


7th from the bottom, for Wileman, read Welchman. 


ter, read greater 
eirel, read 


‘¢ 21st from the bottom, for fading, read falling. - 


Page 5th, line Sd from the top, for have, read trace. 
Sth, “ 15th 
7th, 6th 
20th, “412th 
“ 37th, * 15th, &c. froin the top, for Cassin, read Caffin. 
«42d, « 
4Ath, 9th from the top, for Wittshire, read Wiltshire. 
46th, “ Ath burnt, read built. 
“= 63d, +“ 8th from the bottom, for numbers, read mambers. 
« 64th, ‘“* 12th from the bottom, for who, read were. 
83d, ** 16th from the top, for received, read revived. 
* 85th, “ 65th from the top, for finished, read furnished. 
*¢ 86th, “ 9th from the top, for this, read these. 
«© 94th, ‘“* 9th from the bottom, omit ‘fait. 
ce 98th, “e 
101, “* from the bottom, for they, read the. 
148, 14th frora the bottom, for material, read mental. 
150, Ist, for hertted, read hurried. 
170, 
<¢ 175, ** 8th from the bottom, for desire, read devise. 
187, 
« 189, 
‘© 191, “ 15th from the bottom, for professed, read 
192, ** 15th from the bottom, for reduced, read redoubled. 
« 199, “ 8th fromthe top, for detraction, read distraction. 
‘¢ 239, “* 10th &c. from the top, for Barrus, read Baccus. 
*« 248, ‘* 16th from the bottom, for gawzzim, read garazim. 
« 251, ‘“* 6th fromthe top, for bind, read blind. 
6264, 12th, &c. from the top, for weather, read 
« 265, * $d from the bottom, for of, read to. 
‘¢ 266, ‘“‘ 18th from the top, for at, read to. 
‘© 273, ‘* 19th from the top, for 
299, 2d from the top, for 


7” from the top, for thr eat, read trials. 
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